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1 R EFA & . 


7 H EN. we undertook 
[<5] x” theſe Remarks, we 5 
ed that the Wor 
1 SO 72 have been much 
more conciſe. © But as the Plenty 
H Matter reuder'd it difficult 10 
contract the  L olume, ſo it gave 
a little Morttfication to: leave . ſo 
much untouch'd: behind. The Au- 
thor has frin his. Untruths 
throughout. the Book with the Fate 
of the Dragon's Teeth ;, the Falſe- 
hoods of one Page are no ſooner 
vanguiſh'd, but in the next a new 
H. * of Combatants ariſes for 
freſh Encounter. Notwithftan- 
ding all we have ſaid on this Oc- 
. caſion, 


SIS) 


* 


The PREFACE 
cafion:; there will "a plentiful 
Crop remain to whoever well take 
the Pains to glean after ur. Ve 
have endeavour d, as. much as poſ- 
ſible,” to avoid making our Ne- 
marks on the ſame Places,\where 
others have touch'd, wwho have goue 
before us; but where the Thing 
Was jo flagrantly ſeaudalons, as 
not to be paſt over, we thought fit 
by a new Attack to finiſh 15 De- 
eat. In Regard to the Affairs of © 
Scotland, in which his falſe Af 
ſertions are luxurioufly abundant ; 
we have dwelt leſs * we rf 
defied, on that Part of this Hi, 
tory, upon Information that "Joke 
Gentlemen of that Country had un- 
dertaken this peculiar Province, 
for which they are better qualify d, | 
by being Natrves, upon the $ pot, aud 
boy _—_ 10 Records and Ne- 


. 5 giſters; 


The PREFACE. 
iftets.; but \ as: yet have not 
ae 2 if they 442. think fit 
0 oblige the W orld, we have faid 
enough to di ſabuſe that Nation. 
It i very evident that Revenge 
bas blech, guided him thro” this 
Hiftory, that Paſſion more. predo- 
minunt than the reft feems to 1 
animated the whole Deſign, and 
has fo wrench'd his Reaſon, and 
dar ned his Underftanding, as to 
make lim ſometimes fall into the 
groſſeft Abſurdities, and nnift con- 
dince hi, Reader, that he was a 
much - weaker - Man, than the 
World believ'd him. A Want 
of Judgment, as it may be ſome 
Kind of — tho a very bad 
one, for Errors and Writing il, 
ſo it ig an Aggravation of the 
Fault in Writing at all, when ſo 
unqualfy'd by Ne ature thro Want 
of common Temper. His 


The PREFACE 


His Malice to the Hur laſt 
Princes, Vu Race, who, if we 
may believe the Scotch Hi iftorians, 
have govern d him and hi, Anceſ- 
ton f thouſand Years, is very 
unaccountable: This Paſſion. ſeents 
10 he ſo very unſatiable, as not to 
be the natural Growth of a Nor- 
thern Climate, but to have been 
brought with him from the other 
Side of the Alps. It is Pity that 
he took ſo long a Journey only to 
Italianize 4 Scotch Man, and 

make. uo better Improvement. 
Vor coment with the Miſchiefs 
that he had dune in his Life, he 
ſeems. reſolv d to carry his Ne- 
ſentment beyond the Grave, with 
4 Deſign to make M ar in the other 
World on Vertue and Goodneſs. 
Tf tbe Engliſh Tongue ſhould laft 
a thouſand Years, he is reſponſible 
I 


The PREFACE. 


for every Reader whom be deceives 


debguches, and © poyſons, their 
Crimes influencd by him will be 
chare'd on hir Account, that ſuch 
an Impoſition on Poſterity was in 
his View, ſeems too plain, by his 
ordering this Poſthumous V ork. to 


be publiſh'd ſv many Tears after 


his Death, when he behiev'd that 
probably moſt would be out of the 
May, who could perſonally contra- 
dict him. This furprizing Con- 


duct ſeems io ſupport his Friends of 


one Perſwaſim in their Doctrines. 
of Predeftination, aud looks as if 
this unhappy Man had been or- 
dain d to commit thoſe Crimes, of 
which it was impoſſible to repent. 
We ſhall detain the Reader no 
langer in this Preface, but only to 
let him know, that the principal 


Whtive to this Undertaking was 
tho. 


The PREFACE, 
the Love. of Truth ; to make a 


other Appeals in regard to t 
Sincerity. of our Inteutions, after 


the terrible Example in the Pre- 
face of his Book, would be now 
both ridiculous and Shocking to the 
Reader. No one can imagine 
that any perſonal Pique engag'd us 
to encounter this Author, whom 
we never had the Honour to ſee 
but once, and that was in the Pul- 
pit, perhaps to his Diſadvantage ; 
, We muſt own that it has 


fo far gratify 'd our Curufity, that 


If we ſhould live to grow very old, 


Wwe may be able to tell Pofterity, 
that theſe Eyes have beheld ſo pro- 
digious a Man. 
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REMARKS 
Hiſtorical and Critical. 


PRUTH, che ſtrongeſt Link 
of human Society, is not 
more neceſſary in the uni- 
verſal Commerce of Life, than ami- 
able in irſelf. The ſublimeſt Idea we 
can have of the ſupreme Being, is to 
call him the God of Truth; and the 
Imperfection of human Nature can 
never ſo near approach the Divinity, 
as when we endeavour to imitate this 
his greateſt and moſt noble Attri- 
bute: It is this which diſtinguiſhes 
Hiſtory from Romance, and is fo 
abſolutely eſſential in a Writer, who 
B is 
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. 
sto tranſmit the Tranſactions of 
ſt Ages to Poſterity, that the reve- 
end Author of the Book before us 
wns it himſelf in theſe Words: 
Pref. p. 3. For I reckon a Lie in 
«Hiſtory to be as much a greater Sin 
than à Lie in common Diſcourſe, 
« as the one is like to be more laſting 
and generally known than the 
t other. How well he has made 
ood this Declaration the followin 
- Remarks will convince the World, 
by ſhewing the Reader ſuch an un- 
| interrupted Series of Untruths as will 
aſtoniſh ; nor Miſtakes proceeding 
from Negligence or human Infirmi- 
ty, bur from a corrupt Deſign to 
impoſe on Poſterity ; not from Miſ- 
information or Error of Judgment, 
but from a deliberate Act of the 
Will, what the Logicians call a 
Volition to do Miſchief, by not on- 
iy miſrepreſenting Matters of Fact, 
and an Þ wen in a falſe: Light, but 
poſitive Aſſertions of ſeveral ings 
* UC 
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which he muſt have known in his 
Conſcience to be abſolutely contrary 
to Truth; ſo that if we may judge 
by the whole Tenor of the Book, we 
may venture to affirm, that nothing 
can equal his Inſincerity, but his Ma- 
lice; and, if poſſible, exceed both, 
but his Vanity, 1989 
It is to be lamented, that this un- 
happy Author ſhould in ſome Place: 
ſo exceed all Bounds of Decency, anc 
ſo atrociouſly outrage , Virtue and In- 
nocence, as to forfeit that Reſpect 
which is due to his Character, and 
even cxtinguiſh that Tenderneſs which 
in good Nature and Charity we owe 
to the Infirmities of other Men. 
uch is the Man, who, to the. 
eternal Diſhonour of his Country, 
has added another Buchanan to the 
Scotiſh. Writers, not in Quality of an 
Hiſtorian, but Incendiary; being as 
much below that wicked great Man 
in Erudition, Genius, and Capacity, 
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as he ſeems to tranſcend him in Diſ- 
ingenuity, Fury, and Reſentment. 
Before we enter into the Matter of 
the Book, it will be neceſſary to 
make ſome Remarks on his Manner 
of writing, eſpecially his Hearſay Evi- 
dence, which never was, nor never 
muſt be allow'd in Hiſtory by the 
common Conſent ef Mankin If 
ſuch a Liberty were permitted, we 
could make an Anecdote of this 
Author's Life, with the Stories which 
daily Converſation furniſhes, that in 
Bulk would make a Volume equal 
to his own; and if it were not roo 
mean to imitate his Example, and 
expoſe the Conduct of private Life, 
we could be very merry on this Sub- 
ject, and entertain the Reader with 
ſome Paſſages ſo agreeable, as would 
convince him of lis Vigour and 
Manhood, as well as Gallantry. 

As to his Language, and the Turn 
of his. Pcriods, they are in ſome 
Places ſurprizingly mean and * 

| ur 
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but there is one Expreſſion in his 
Preface, which muſt not paſs without 
2 Remark; that is, Than Cod of m 
Life and all my Mercies ! This Lam 
ſure is not Engliſh, and, as I have 
been well inform'd, is no Scotticiſm ; 
fo that as. theſe Words convey no 
diſtinct Idea, they are unintelligible, 
which in plain Engliſb is call'd Non- 
ſenſe. It is certain there is a Beauty 
in that Simplicity of Style which he 
pretends to affect, but could never 
teach, as well as in the Dreſs and 
Habits of Men; but there is a Dif- 
ference between Embroidery and 
Nags, and à certain Mean between a 
Fop and a downright: Sloven; but 
he «deſcends ſometimes ſo very low 
in his Narration, that I have heard a 
Story told with a better Grace, and 
more extemporary Eloquence in a 
—— — His affected Re- 
petition of ſome favourite Adverbs, 
tho' they ſignify nothing to the Senſe, 
five or ſix times in the ſame Para- 

graph, 


) 

graph, is as ſhocking in writing, as 

umming and hawing are in ſpea- 
king: Beſides, his conſtant Uſe of 
ungraceful Expletives ſhews how little 
he underſtood the "rag Naa the 
Engliſh Ton which per is 
= — wa in Particles — 
theſe, when not abſolutely neceſſary, 
ate caſily avoided by every judicious 
and polite Author, who always 
writes the more correct the better he 
is bred, of which laſt Qualification 
the good Biſhop: has given us but 
very few Inſtances in this his Poſthu- 
mous Performance. 
One might have thought that Fury 
and Revenge, which ſeem the darling 
Paſſions of his Soul, ſhould have 
animated his Genius, and fir d his 


Imagination. 
Archilochum- proprio rabies armavit 
e en 


Zut he has the Misfortune to 
Fi be 


7 
be always moſt dull when moſt 
angry, by which he ſeems to loſe a 
great deal of his Aim and Deſign, 
which is to make the Reader enter 
into his Sentiments, by enflaming as 
well as deceiving him. In this he 
would: have ſucceeded. better if he 
had wrap'd his Poiſon in a more 
palarable Vehicle, to have made it 

one down' the glibber; but his Ma- 
Go is ſo very pointleſs, impotent, 
and blunt, as to carry no Edge, and 
only tear and haggle the Throat 

which he would cut. 
| The firſt Remark we ſhall make, 
is the ill Blood which he carries thro' 
the whole Book againſt: the Royal 
Family and the Epiſcopal Church. in 
Scotland. The very firſt time that he 


mentions the King and Biſhops, 
even in his Preface, is to let the 


World know that they were guil 
of very great Errors. This he preten 
to have had from his Father, who, 
he fays himſelf, was à very great 
; Royaliſt. 


(8) 
Royaliſt. The Confirmation of this 
we have from a Perſon of much ber- 
ter Credit, who, ſince the Publica: 
tion of this Book, has ' oblig'd the 
World with a ſmall Sketch of the 
Author's Life; in which he fays, the 
Father of the Biſhop was a Perſon of 
inviolable Affection to the 5 G 
and that if he had liv'd/longer; he 
would have very much laſented to 
have ſeen the ill Conduct, and 
worſe Principles, of his Son; ſo that 
it is highly improbable that ſo vir. 
tuous a Man ſhould have given him 
ſuch wrong and unjuſt Impreſſions 
of any Body, eſpecially his Prince, 
ro whoſe Cauſe he was ſo zealouſly 
attach'd, and to whom he ow'd a 
Juſtice as well as Duty. The next 
thing worthy Obſervation, is the 
retrible Character which he gives f 
his own Country and Religion: Fot, 
p. 6. he tells us, 4 The Reformation 
«of Scotland was Popular and Par- 
* lamentary ; the Crown was, du- 
ring 


(9) 
ring this Time, either on the Head 
* of a Qucen who was abſent, or of 
* a King that was an Intant. . 
* his Minority, Matters were carric 
* on by the ſeveral Regents, fo. as 
* was molt agrecable to the prevai- 
ling Humour of the Nation: Bur 
* when King James came to be of 
* Age, he found two Parties in the 
Kingdom; the one was of thoſe 
* who wiſh'd well to the Intereſt of 
the Queen his Mother, then a Pri- 
ſoner in England; theſe were 
* either profeſs d Papiſts, or Men 
« belicy'd indifferent to all Religion; 
* the reſt were her inveterate Ene- 
mies, zealous for a Reformation, 
* and fixt in a Dependance on the 
Crown of England, Cc.“ This 
Dependance on the Crown of Eng-< 
land was certainly, at this Juncture, 
as treaſonably criminal in Scotland, as 
in any other Monarchy or Govern- 
ment in the World; for England 
was, at this time, as much a foreign 
3.1 C Country, 


(10) 
Country, in regard to Scotland, as 
China; and every Correſpondence 
with that Crown was actual Treaſon, 
wichour the Privity and Conſent of 
the Prince then reigning. Bur ſup- 
poſing a Poſſibility of this univerſal 

Defection, as to Loyalty, is it con- 
ceivable that the Preaching of ſome 
turbulent and ſeditious Enthuſiaſts, 
in ſo ſhort a time, ſhould fo totally 
extinguiſh all Senſe of Honour and 
Virtue, nay, common Humanity, in 
ſo gallant a People as the Scotch 
Nation had been tor ſo many Ages 
before? Shall it be ſaid that none 
but Papiſts and Atheiſts acted like 
Chriſtians, or at leaſt were ſuſcep- 
tible of noble and generous Paſſion 
ſo far as to commiſerate Beauty . 
Majeſty in Diſtreſs, and to have 
ſome Bowels for that perſecuted In- 
nocence, whoſe Story fill'd all the 
unprejudicd Part of Mankind with 
as much Indignation as Pity ? 


Let 


(II) 

Let the reverend Author ſay what 
he pleaſes, I can never believe the 
Scotch Nation ſo totally abandon'd, 
but that there were great Numbers 
of good Proteſtants, who, in Obedi- 
ence to the Precepts of their holy 
Religion, condemn'd the Madneſs 
and Impiety of thoſe Times, and 
ſtill rerain'd a Senſe of their Duty 
and Allegiance to their Prince, with 
an hearty Abhorrence of that unna- 
rural Rebellion, ſo contrary to the 
politive Commands of God Al- 
mighry deliver'd in the holy Scrip- 
rures. 

The next Injuſtice is a poſitive 
Aſſertion, contrary to all moral Cer- 
rude, in which there is as much 
want of Charity as Aſſurance. This 
is a ſcandalous Character of the 
Duke of Lenox; of whom he ſays, 
p. 6 and 7, * They alſo ſent a grace- 
ful young Man, who, as he was the 
King's neareſt Kinſman by his Fa- 
« ther, was of ſo agreeable a Tem- 

C 2 
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(12) 
per that he became his Favourite, 
and was by him made Duke of 
Lenox. He was known to be 4 
* Papiſt, tho he pretended he 
* chang'd his Religion, and became 
in Profeſſion a Proteſtant.” Thus 
the Biſhop of Salisbury: We will now 
ſee what Archbilhop Spotſwood, a 
Writer of much more undiſputed 
Probiry, ſays of this Matter. Spotſcv. 
p. 324. Much 1 he was 
(ie. the King) with the Reports 
«of the Duke of Lenox his Death, 
_ * who partly chro' Grief, partly thro' 
the long and troubleſome Journey 
he made in that cold and rainy 
« Seaſon, contracted a Fever at his 
coming to Paris, whereot atrer a# 
* few Days he died, Some Hours 
before his expiring, there came to 
him a Prieſt or two to do their ac- 
& cuſtom'd Service, whom he would 
not admit, ptoteſſing to die in the 
„% Faith of the Church of Scotland, 
„and to keep che Oath which he had 


"Wa 
given 


(13 ) 

« giyen to the King inviolate. This 
« che King made to be proclaim d at 
Edinburgh, that the People might 
« ſee what Wrong the Duke had 
ſuſtain d, during his Abode in 
the Realm, by the uncharitable 

Suſpicions both of Miniſters and 
others.“ The Reader will here 
plainly ſee his Diſingenuity in ſup- 
preſſing this Account, which he muſt 
have known ; becauſe he owns him- 
ſelt to have read this Hiſtory of 
Spotſwood, and which no Body could 
have doubred, if he had not thought 
fir to have told us ſo. Now, in Con- 
tradiction to this Authority, he bold- 
ly aflerrs that the Duke of Lenox 
was a Papiſt. What greater Cerri- 
rude can we have of any Man's Re- 
ligion, than when in his laſt Agony 
he avows with his expiring Breath 
that he dies in the ſame Opinion 
which he profeſs d during Life? And 
what makes it ſtill the more indubi- 


table, is, that he was now in a po- 
piſh 
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iſh Part of the World, where, if 
E had been of that Perſuaſion, there 
is no room to imagine but he would 
have died in the Religion of the 
Country. More than all this, here 
is the Sanction of publick Authority, 
an Act of the Government, a Procla- 
mation by the King to declare this 
Matter to the People. This is ſuch 
a Teſtimony of a private Subject's 
Religion, which I believe no Man in 
Scotland ever had before or fince. 
Afrer the Notoriety of this Fact, 
what can we think of an Author who 


has the Confidence, in Contradiction 


to all theſe Motives of Credibility, 
thus to affirm that this Nobleman was 
a Papiſt ? This is not only the Height 
of Injuſtice to the Dead, bur an Im- 
poſition on the Living, as well as 
the greateſt Arrogance in regard to 
God Almighty, thus ro aſſume the 
Prerogative of 8 by daring 
to enter into the ſecret Receſſes of 
Man's Mind. So that after all, as 

| ere 


(D 
there is no room left for the Poſſi- 
bility of a Miſtake, or Ignorance, 
we muſt charge him with aſſerting a 
poſitive Untruth, contrary to his 
own Knowledge and the Conviction 
of his Conſcience. 

This is the Man, who declares that 
he cannot do God and the World 
greater Service than by publiſhing 
this Book, which he ſeems to dedi- 
cate to the Searcher of all Hearts, by 
that moſt ſolemn Appeal which he 
makes ro him as Witneſs of the 
Truths which he aſſerts. If theſe, 
and ſuch as theſe, are the Services 
which he has render'd to God Al- 
mignty, it is to be hop'd that he 
heattily repented in his laſt Mo- 
ments; otherwiſe, without any Breach 
of Chriſtian Charity, we have reaſon 
to be very much afraid, that ſome- 
body elſe has by this time paid him 
his Wages. Bur 1 will duell no lon- 
ger on this Part of his Impiety j = 
| 8 


(16) 
fills me, as it muſt the Reader, with 
too much Horror. 

Not content to injure. private Per- 
ſons, he judges with the ſame Raſh- 
neſs of Princes; he firſt charges po- 
ſitively King 7ames with writing 2 
Letter to the Pope, and then comes 
off with a general Belief of that 
Matter. The Reader will beſt judge 
of his Charity by his own Words, 
p. 8. * The chief of theſe were El- 
. 1 "Secretary of State, whom 
* he made Lord Balmerinoch ; and 
« Searon, afterwards Chancellor and 
© Earl of Dunfermlin ; by their Means 
* the ſtudied to aſſure the Papiſts that 
he would' connive at them. A 

Letter was alſo writ to the Pope 
* by him, giving Aſſurance of this, 
© which, rohen it came to be pub- 
* lif'4 by Bellarmin, upon the Pro- 
ſecution of the Recul, _— the 
* Diſcovery of the Gunpowder-Plot, 
* Balmerinoch did affirm that he, our 
* of Zeal to the King's Service, got 


« his 
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* bis Hand to it, having put it into 
* the Bundle of Papers that were 
find in courſe, without the King's 
e knowMmg any Yang of it. Tet when 
* that Diſcovery drew no other Seve- 
* rity, but the turning him out of 
© Office, and the pa ag a Sentence 
* condemning him to die for it, which 
© was preſently pardon d, (and he was, 
* after a ſhort Confinement, reſtor d to 
* his Liberty) all Men 5 . that the 
* pretended Confeſſion of the Secreta 
. — onl Galen to lay the Jos 
* louſy of the King's favouring Po- 
* pery, which ſtill hung on him, not- 
* withſtanding his writmg on the Re- 
© yelation, and his affectimg to enter, 
en all Occaſions, into Controver(y, 
* aſſerting in particular that the Pope 
* was Antichriſt.” Wil 

The Reader by this Paragraph 
may judge of the chriſtian Temper 
of the Author, who, notwithſtanding 
the Aſſeverations of a Perſon under 
Sentence of Death, will hearken to 


D no 


(18) 
no Arguments but the Suggeſtions of 
his own Malice, and with a ſurprizing 
Temeriry affirm, that the King wrote 
ro the Pope, without giving the leaſt 
good Reaſon to em the Belief 
of ſuch a Scandal, ſo derogatory to 
the Character of that Prince, who 
always liv'd a Proteſtanr, and died a 
Proteſtant, having never own'd any 
other Religion ; who, as our Author 
fays himſelf, wrote in Defence of the 

Reformation, and was in ſo ill Terms 

with his Holineſs, that he endea- 

vour'd to prove him Antichriſt. 
What more certain Evidence can we 
have of any Man's Religion ? Never- 
theleſs, it is plain that our Author 
would inſinuate, and have his Rea- 
der believe, that he was a Papiſt in 
his Heart. After ſuch a Violation 
of all Charity, why may we nor, 
upon as good Grounds, and with 

equal Juſtice , inſinuate that Dr. 
Burnet was no Chriſtian? I am ſure 
we ſhould have as many believe us. 
„ ; Before 


(19) 

Before I part with his. Paragraph, f 
muſt take notice of a very wile Saying 
in our great Hiſtorian, {peaking of 
my. Lord Balmerinoch's Crime; he 
fays, it drew no other Scyerity, but 
to turn him out of Office, and the 
paſſing a Sentence condemning him 
to dic for it. What would our mer. 
citul Author have more, except the 
Power of Man had extended to Soul 
as well as Body? This is a moſt 
profound Remark; if a Frenchman 
ſhould read this extraordinary Coup 
deſprit, without enquiring into his 
Country, he would {wear the Author 
was born in Sruiſſerland. But my 
Lord Balmerinoch was not put to 
Death; therefore being turn'd out of 
a great and profitable Poſt, and be- 
ing ſentenc d to be hang d, draun, 
and quarter d, was no great Severity 
in his Opinion. This wicked Secre- 
tary was not hang d; therefore his 
Confeſſion muſt be Colluſion, and 
the King muſt know of the Letter 

D 2 as 
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es if a Prince could not have Com- 
paſſion on a faithful Miniſter, who, 
thro a raſh and miſtaken Zeal, pre. 
ſum d without his Leave to | ſerye 
him, and yet be guiltleſs himſelt. 
This is the Biſhop's Logick, which, 
vicious as it is, notwithſtanding he 
was a Doctor, is as good as his Di- 
Vinit Fe | | - 44134 
The Reſtoration. of Epiſcopacy in 
Scotland was what our Author could 
neyer forgive in King fames VI. 

of which he ſays thus, p. 9. “ But 
the he ſet up Biſhops, he had no Re- 
venues to give them, but what he 70as 
to purchaſe for them. During his 
Minority all the Tithes and Church. 
* Lands: were veſted in the Crown; 
* but this was only. in; order to the 
granting them away to the Men 
dubo bore the chief. Sway. It is true, 
rohen lie came of Age, according ta 
# the Law of Scotland, * 2 
neral Revocation of all that 2 
been. done in his Infang and 9 
1. | 0 t {s 
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& this he could have reſumed all thoſe 
% Grants.” Here he acknowledges 
that the King had in his Power the 
Choice — A he would have paid 
the Grantees or no; he could have 
reſtor d to the Church thoſe Tithes 
and Lands which in his Minority 
had ſacrilegiouſſy been taken away; 
hut he had the Generoſity to give 
them a valuable Conſideration. This 
Goodneſs and Bounty he never 
thinks fit to commend; but, on the 
contrary, ſeems not only to condemn 
the Manner, but the very Deſign it- 
ſelf, by the Reflections that he 
makes, p. 10. The King intended 
«fo carry on 4. Conformity in Mat. 
ters of Religion ruith England, and 
« be began to buy from the Grantees 
* many of the Eſtates that belong d to 
* the Biſtopricks. It was enacted that 
* a Form of | Prayer ſhould be drawn 
for Scotland; and the King was 
* authoriz,'d to appoint the Habits in 
* which-the. divine Offices tere' to be 
| (4 per- 
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perform d. Some of the chie 

405 "were order d to be obſerv d; 
«the Sacrament was to be receiy'd 
« kneeling, and to be given to the Sick; 
“ Confirmation cas enatted, ' as alſo 
* rhe 'Uſe of the ws in Baptiſm.” 
Theſe: are ſome of the chief Errors 
in the King and Biſhops, for he 
mentions no other Actions, vis. 
the paying the Grantees the Value of 
Eſtates, to which they had no Right 
in Law or Equity, the reſtoring «of. 
the Croſs in Baptiſm, and the ob 
ging the People to kneel at the Sa- 
efaments. All theſe things muſt 
needs give very great Offence, in a 
Country where the Goſpel was pro- 
feſt in the greateſt Purity; ſuch an 
Abomination calls loudly for the ſe- 
Fereſt Cenſure from our — it i 
impoſſible that he ſhould paſs alf 
this without giving a ſevere Repri- 
mand: Let us ſee therefore how he 
will take his Leave of this Paragraph, 
p. ibid. * Great Oppoſition was made 


“0 
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«® to all theſe Steps, and the whole 
« Force of the Government | was 
« ftraind to carry Electiuns to theſe 
« Meetings, or to take off thoſe c 
tere choſen, in which it was thought 
« no ſort of Practict was amitted. 
It was pretended ſome were frighted, 
and others were corrupted.” This 
is a very heavy Charge on the King, 
the Church, and Adminiſtration in 
Scotland ; But I muſt deſire. the 
Reader to take notice, that our Au- 
thor is not always equally raſh and 
bold; ſometimes he puts on a little 
Armour, and fights with Diſcretion; 
for when he has prepar d you to be- 
lieve what he dares not poſitively aſ- 
ſert, for feat of Conviction, he oſten 
intrenches himſelf in a Parentheſis, 
ſuch as, it was thought, as it was pre- 
tended, c. This Conduct ſecures 
him from a total Defeat, according 
to an old Engliſh Proverb, which is 
too mean and vulgar to be 
He goes on in the ſame Page with 

; further 
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further Reflections on the Biſhops - 


of whom he ſays, © The Biſhops 
* themſelves did their Part very ill; 
they generally grew haughty, they 
& neglected their Functions, were of- 
* ten at Court, and loſt all Eſteem 
* with the People ; ſome 

* were ſtricter, and more learned, did 
lean ſo grofly to Popery, that the 
Heat and Violence of the Reforma- 
tion became th Subject of their Fer- 
„ mons and Diſcuurſess. 
This is another Charge on the Bi- 


ſhops. It is probable that ſome of 


them were Privy-Counſellors, or un- 
der other Obligations of attending 


duous at Whitehall: and 3 
than the Scorch Biſhops at Holyrood- 
houſe, when the Hopes, of a fatter Bi- 


 ſhoprick, eſpecially any Proſpect of at 
Vacancy in the See of Canterbury, 
tempted his Ambition to make his 

5 | Count ; 


few that 


the Court; bur let their Call be 
what it will, I make no doubt but 


my Lord of [Sarum was not leſs aſſi- 


(25) 
Court; the Diſappointment in which 
Pretenſions has made his Reſent- 
ment againſt a certain Prince, his 
greateſt Benefactor, not unaccoun- 
table. I do not doubt, but che Num- 
ber of Souls in ſo large a Dioceſe as 
Salisbury, requir'd his Lordſhip's At- 
tendance at home, in Diſcharge of 
his Paſtoral Care, as much as moſt 
Biſhopricks in Scotland. In the fore- 
cited Paragraph he lets us into the 
Meaning of what he calls Papiſts, or 
being popiſhly inclin'd, with which he 
charges _ both in England and 
Scotland, who. could not, with any 
manner of Juſtice, be accus'd of be- 
ing in the leaſt inclin d to that Reli- 
gion. Upon this Head he uſes a 
very ſhort Method with his Enemies, 
who were all thoſe who were ortho- 
dox in their Principles, and attach d 
to the ancient and primitive Inſtitu- 
tion of the Church. Theſe he di- 
ſtinguiſhes into Fools, or Knaves; the 
one under the Denomination of weak 
hs. Men ; 
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Men ; and. as for the -others, when 
their Learning, or other great Qua- 
lities, make: that Character abſurd, 
he immediately dubs them either 
Papiſts, or Atheiſts, or inclin'd to Po- 
pety ; in which laſt Claſs he reckons 
the Scorch Biſhops, who were recom- 
mendable either for the Strictneſs 
of their Lives or Learning; and the 
Reaſon which he gives for this Cen- 
fure, was their preaching againſt Re- 
bellion, and their condemning the 
Tumults, Sacrileges, Murders, Trea- 
fons, acted under Nox, and the 
principal Leaders of the People ar 
the time of that gteat Change of 
Religion in Srofland! all which Vio- 
lences have ever been lamented by 
wiſe, good, and moderate Men, as 
having given ſo great a Handle to 
the Enemies of the Proreſtant Reli- 
gion, and brought as much Diſgrace, 
as the contrary Conduct in the 
Church of England has done Honour 
to the Reformation. By this it ſeems 

| | that 
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that the mild, gentle, and legal Me- 
thods practis d in England on the 
ſame Occaſion, did not ſo well ſuit 
with the fiery and turbulent Tem 
of our Author, who ſeems ng x. 
Religion and Politicks very much to 
reſemble the Nature of a Porpoiſe, a 
kind of Sea-Monſter, who always de- 
lights in rough Water, and is ſeldem 
ſeen to ſport and play but juſt before 
a Tempeſt. | "AF 
Thus has he ſum'd up the Errors 
which he charges on the King and 
Biſhops ; the chict of which in ſhort 
are, their going too frequently to 
Court, their condemning the horrid 
Principles of NM and Buchanan, 
their introducing a decent Diſcipline 
in the Church, and obliging the 
People to a Poſture of Reverence at 
the moſt tremendous Myſtery of the 
Chriſtian Religion; all which he 
ſeems to blame, by falſely affirming 
that they could not be obtain'd but 
by indirect and corrupt Means. Thus 

E 2 we 
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we are oblig'd to the profound Sa. 
gacity and Penetration of our Author, 
in diſcovering the ſecret Springs that 
gave the firſt Movement to thoſe 
momentous Events which follow d 
ſoon after. Theſe Trifles, if they 
were true, in the Opinion of this 
great Man, are ſufficient Cauſes to 
produce and juſtify that terrible Sedi- 
tion which rag'd ſo many Years in 
Scotland, and at laſt ripen'd into 
the Solenin League and Covenant, the 
Parent of that unnatural Rebellion, 
which involv'd two flouriſhing Kingy 
doms in Blood and Deſolation, de- 
ſtroy'd the beſt of Kings, the eſta- 
bliſh'd Church, and a Monarchy al- 
moſt as ancient as the Rocks of our 
Ifland, with all the diſmal Calami- 
ties which are ' inſeparable from a 
Civil War, inſpir'd by the Zeal and 
Madneſs of a falſe Religion. 

The next ill grounded Inſinuation 
is in relation to Prince Henry, whoſe 
immature Death he would have 

* yOu 
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you believe was the Effect of Poiſon; 
for in p. 11. he has theſe Words: 
Whether his Averſion to Popery 
« haften'd his Death or no I cannot 
u fell; Colonel Titus aſſur'd me, that 
« he had from King Charles I.'s own 
Mouth, that he was well aſſur d * 
« that he was poi ſon d by the Means 
« of Somerſet.” | 

I am very tender of putting any 
foro d Conſtruction on the Meaning 
of rhe Author; nor would I venture 
to gueſs at any Deſign he might have, 
which his Words do not undeniably 
intimate, if I were not very appre- 
henſive of a Snake in the Graſs, and 
that he has laid a Trap for his Rea- 
der, of which I think myſelf oblig d 
to give him Warning, that he may 
be upon his Guard. I ſhould have 
more Charity for another who had 
not given the ſame Reaſon for Suſpi- 
cion ; bur ſince I have been oblig d 
to ſtudy fo much this Hiſtorian, I 
am perfectly acquainted with his 


little 
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little Cunning, that crooked and ſer. 
pentine. Train of Malice, when he 
goes round about with a Deſign, at 
4 Diſtance, thro' the Sides of one 
Man ro wound another. He ſeems 
to take it for granted, that if this 
Prince was poiſon'd, it was upon ac- 
count of his Averſion to Popery: 
Now Somerſet, whom he mentions, 
having never been accus'd,. even by 
himſelf, of being favourable to that 
Religion, is not a very likely Perſon 
to have perpetrated ſach 2 Wicked- 
refs on that account. But the Bi- 
ſhap/knaw-very well, that the Puri- 
tanls at this time, with their uſual 
Impudence, in moſt virulent Libels, 
charg d the King himſelf with having 
made away his Son: Now he was 
ſenſible, if he could but once eſta- 
bliſh the Opinion of that Prince's be- 
ing really poiſon d, of courſe a great 
Parr of the Suſpicion would fall up- 
on the King; for the Belief of which 
he has prepar'd the Reader, by tcl 
ling 
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ling him before, that King 7ames 
fear'd his Son more than Tc loy'd 
him. Beſides, the Pains which he has 
all along taken to make the World 
believe how much that Prince was 
addicted to Popery, both before and 
after he came to England, ſeem to 
mark him as the moſt likely to have 
made ſuch a Sacrifice to his Fear and 
Bigotry: If this were his Deſign, the 
only way to defeat him, is to prove 
the Improbabiliry of any Poiſon at 
all being in the Caſe, and to give 
the Readers ſome of the falſe Rea- 
ſons for this unjuſt Surmiſe, which 
gave a Handle to the Malice of 
the Puritans. Bur firſt let us con- 
ſider his hearſay Evidence, which we 
are not at all oblig'd to believe on 
his bare Aſſertion, after the Expe- 
rience we have had of his Probity. 
But ſuppoſe Colonel Titus did real- 
ly tell bim ſo, it does not follow 


that King Charles I. might not = 
ſibly be miſinform d or miſta * 
t 


T2 

But for once, and no more, we will 
confront one Hearſay with another, 
which is a Story that formetly. was 
very commonly told, tho' perhaps 
at preſent the Tradition may be a 
little worn out by the Length and 
rome: Diſtance of Time: In the 

eign of King 7ames I. there was a 
very eminent Guck and, if I miſtake 
not, his Name was Butler, a noto- 
rious and moſt rigid Puritan. This 
Perſon happening to be preſent when 
the Body of Prince Henry was 
open d, delir'd Leave to try an Ex- 
periment ; upon which, taking a piece 
of Gold between his Fingers, which 
he had rub'd before with Quickſilver, 
or {ome other mercurial Preparation; 
he put it into the Prince's Mouth: 
After it had lain there ſome time, the 
Gold being taken out, by being diſ- 
colour d, and ſome other Marks, 
ſurpriz d the Company, and gave 
a Suſpicion of Poiſon ; but this 


Impo ure ſome time after eng 
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detected, confirm'd the contrary Opi- 
nion. This Story, whether true or 
no, has the Weight and Sanction of 
common Tradition, which I look up- 
on as good Authority as the Author's 
Vouchers in the other World. 

I ſhould not have laid ſo much 
Streſs on this Matter, if the Author 
had been ſpeaking of any other Per- 
ſon bur King James, againſt whom 
he has ſo invetèrate a Malice, as is 
evident by the barbarous unjuſt Cha- 
rater which he gives of that Prince, 
who, it is true, had ſome Faults ; 

but on the other hand he had as 
many conſpicuous Virtues, which he 
does not vouchſafe to mention, 
while with the laſt Diſingenuity he 
aggravates his Failings, in Violation 
of that Equity which is ſo abſolutely 
eſſential to a juſt and faithful Hiſto- 
rian. ON | 

The next Fault be finds with King 
James, was his Refuſal ro ruſh into 
a War with the Emperor, on — 

F of 
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of his Son- in- law the Elector Pala- 
tine: He tells us, p. 13. That the 
« Engliſh Nation was ſuclin d to ſup- 
port it, and it was expected that ſo 
% near a Conjunction would have "£4 
«* wvail'd on the Ning; but he had an 
„ jinvincible Aver ſion to Mar; and 
vas ſo poſſeſs d of the Opinion of the 
divine Right of all Kings, that he 
% could not bear that an 9 ective and 
* limited King ſhould be calld in 
i 2% by his Subjects, ſo that he 
* would never acknowledge his Son,. in- 
« law King.” 

In the firſt place, we muſt con- 
ſider that the Behaviour of Frederick 
towards his Farher-in-law was ſo dil- 
reſpecttul, in not asking his Advice 
in a Matter of fo great Conſequence; 
nay, not ſo much as acquainting him 
with his Reſolution to accept the 
Crown of Bohemia, as might make 
| King James, and not without Rea- 
ſon, the cooler in his Concerns. Yer 
notwiehſtanding the Juſtice of any 

h Re- 
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Reſentment which he miglit have on 


this Occaſion, we find that this Prince 


left no Stone unturn'd to ſerve the 
Paliſgrave, by Mediations, Treaties, 
and advantageous Propoſals, made 
to the Houſe of Auſtria, in order to 
reſtore him to his Patrimony, tho' 
he could not in Honour ſupport his 
Pretenſions to the Crown of Bohemia, 
the Poſſeſſion of which had been 
founded on a Revolt of the Bohe- 
hemians from their tawtul Prince the 
Emperor. But without any Conſi- 


deration of the divine Right of Kings, 


as our Author pretends, he had ber- 


tet Reaſons to juſtify his Conduct; 


his Experience had ſhewn him how 
fatal this Politick in Queen Eliæ abeth 


had been to his own Mother. As no 
Prince would be willing that another 
Potentate ſhould ſupport the Rebel- 
lion of his own Subjects againſt him- 


O 


ſelf; ſo he could not in Prudence, 


as well as Juſtice, do that Injury to 


another which miglit be retaliated on 
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his own Head. But the Argument 
does not turn on the Point either of 
Intereſt or Safety: There is no Di- 
pute but King fames had Inclination 
to have ſupported his Daughter, and 

her Children; but che Queſtion is, 
whether or no, by Force of Arms, 
was lawful in the Sight of God, who 
has commanded us not to do to 
another what we would not have 
done to ourſelves; there are Laus of 
Nations, and Rules of common 
Juſtice, to reſtrain Princes as well as 
other Men; it ſeems that nobleſt 
Precept of Chriſtianity had more 
Weight with the King than the Bi- 
ſnop, who ought to have been the 
better Divine, ſo much, as not to have 
let his Politicks run away with his 
Religion : But tho' he would not be 
r by his Bible, he might have 
n inſtructed in the Caſuiſtry of 
this Caſe by an honeſt old Heathen 
Author, Tully, who in his Offices 
has very well handled the Cate ”= 
the 
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the utile and honeſtum, in which Diſ- 
cuſſion that Pagan, in Oppoſition to 
ſome modern Chriſtian Divines, has 
fairly prov d that every thing that is 
profitable is not juſt. This is true Mo- 
rality, tho contrary to the Opinion 
of our Author, and thoſe of his 
Principles, who by their Practice all 
along have fo confounded theſe two 
Notions as to make them conver- 
tible Terms, and to ſignify one and 
the ſame thing. ides the Faulr 
of King 7ames, there is one Reaſon 
which he gives for Frederick's Miſ- 
fortunes which is leſs weighty than di. 
verting, p. 14. he tells us, © That 
« his Queen ſet 1 me of the gay 
* Diverſions which [he had been ac- 
* cuſtom'd to in her Father's Court, 
'© as Balls and Mazcks, which very 
much diſguſted the good Bohe- 
% mians.“ I Balls and Masks are 
ſufficient to make Princes loſe the 
Affections of their Subjects, I am 
afraid that moſt of the crown'd Heads 

in 
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in Europe are but in an ill Condi- 
tion at this time of Day. By this 
Remark of our Author we may plain- 
ly ſee that thoſe Huſſites, whom he 
calls his good Bohemians, very much 
reſembled, in their Preciſeneſs, the 
good Kirk of Scotland. And there 
i no doubt to be made, if that 
Princeſs had ventur d to have intro- 
duc d Engliſh Plumb - broth and 
Minc'd-pies, -ſhe would have given 
as much Scandal in Bohemia, as ſuch 
an enormous Remnant of Popery has 
often done on the other Side of the 
Toe. itt 
He renews his Attack upon King 
James in the next Page 15. Other 
« Circumſtances concurr'd to make 
King James's Reign ing lorious: The 
« Stares having borrow d great Sums 
« of Money of teen Elizabeth, they 
gave her the Brill and Fluſhing," 
% with ſome other Places of leſs 
Note, in Pawn, vill the Money ſpould 
e repayd. —— ibid, Barnevolt 
5 | cc per- 


62. 
per ſeuaded the States to redeem the 
Mortgage, by paying the Money 
7 ef ngland had lent, for which 
* thoſe Places were put into her Hands; 
and he came over himſelf to treat 
about it. King James, who was 
* profuſe on his Favourites and Fer- 
*vants, was delighted with the Prof- 
* peck of ſo much Money, and imme- 
* diately, without calling a Parlia- 
nent to adviſe with them about it, 
he did yield to the Propoſals; ſo the 
* Money was paid, and the Places 
© were evacuated.” Here he arraigns 
a Prince for doing, what if upon 
any Pretence whatſoever he had re- 
fus d, he muſt have violated both 
his Honour and Conſcience. The 
Reader, I do not doubt, is entirely 
of my Opinion in this Matter; ſo 1 
ſhall make no farther Remarks on 
this Blunder, by endeavouring to 
prove that Obligation, which every 
common Pawnbroker would have 
been aſham'd not to have diſcharg'd, 

if 


if no Law had oblig d him to ſuch a 
piece of Juſtice. Thus we may ſee 
= injudicious Men may be tranſ- 
ported by Malice to break their own 
Teeth with gnawing the Virtues of 
their Enemies. RN 5AM 
Now at laſt he brings this Prince 


to, the End of a Reign, which with 
the laſt Injuſtice he has made fo 
black and infamous. He goes on in 
the ſame Track of Scandal, and 
would have you believe that King 
James was poiſon'd as well as Prince 
enry, p. II. Soon after the 
King was taken ill of ſome Fits 
< of an Ague, and died of it. My 
v _ was then in London, and 
© & much ſuſpect an ill Prac- 
« tece in" the 2 but perhaps 
* Dr. Craig, my Mother's Uncle, who 
* was one of the King's Phyſicians, 
4 poſſeſs'd him with theſe Apprehen- 
+ fions ; for he was diſgrac'd for ſay- 
Lin that he believ'd the King was 
« ppz{ord.” Both theſe Notions he 


In- 
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inſinuates with the ſame View, pro- 
bably to make the Son as wicked as 
the Father; for it is vety well known, 
that the Puritans made no Scruple to 
charge not only the Duke of Buck- 
ing ham, but even King Charles him- 
ſelt, with having us d foul Play to- 
wards his Father; and this went ſo 
far as to be brought on the Stage by 
that Faction in Parliament, tho', to 
their Confuſion, they could make no- 
thing of the Matter, but ro convince 
the World of their Malice. So that 
till we have better Authority, not- 
withſtanding the Opinion of his Fa- 
ther and Uncle, we muſt condemn 
this Story as ſcandalous, being only 
rais d by the Malice of the Putitans, a 
Set of Men, who, as it is manifeſt by 
their conſtant Conduct, being under 
no Reſtraints of Conſcience, have al- 
ways thought it not only juſt, but 
meritorious, to ſay any thing of their 
Enemies, eſpecially when it is to ad- 
vance their own wicked Deſigns, no- 

G thing 
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thing being more plain than that 
their View in this Forgery was to 
blacken the Reputation of King 
Charles I. by charging him with Par- 
ricide: But 2ST Aeneially King 
James died of a Semitertian Ague, 
Diſtemper generally fatal to old 
83 and whoſe Paroxiſms were ſo 
periodical and regular as not poſſibly 
to be counterfeited by any Art of 
Poiſon ; beſides, upon opening the 
Body there appcard no Marks of 
1 9 Oy but on the contrary all the 
Signs of à natural Death. As for 
what he ſays, That it j certain no 
King could die leſs lamented, or 
by leſs efteem'd than he. was,” this is 
all of a piece with the reſt ; he muſt 
nndoubredly mean the Puritans in 
both Kingdotns for it is notorious 
that the. Epiſcopal Party, both in 
Scotland and England, eſpecially in 
the latter, where the eſtabliſh d 
Church conſiſted of the Nobility, 
Gentry; and the Body of the People, 

wh N | very 
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very much regretted the Boſs: of this 
Prince. But this is no more, = 
what on the ſame Occaſion, an 
which I ſhall take notice of in 1 
proper Place, he ſays: of his Grand. 
ſon Charles II. whom he has treat 
after the ſame manner, as well as all 
the Royal Family, whom he worries 
mich. moſt rabid ,, 

At the ſame time that he finds 
pull with King James for his Aver- 
ſion to the Puritans, he himſelf gives 
us ſuch a Character of thoſe People as 
wou'd make all Mankind deteſt them; 
for, p. 17, he ſays, * The Puritans 
gain d Ground as the King and the 
„ Ni ſops loft” tt ; they put on external 
8 7 of great Hridtneſs and 
* Gravity; they took more Pains in 
their Pariſhes than thaſe who ad- 
1 her'd to the Biſhops, and were often 
* preaching againſt the Vices of the 
Court, 3 which they were ſome- 
times puniſh'd, tho very © gently.” 
Here, as it is not his Cuſtom to 

| | + ad praiſc 
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praiſe his Enemies, he does not think 
fir to commend this Leniry of the 
Government, or ſhew any Mark of 
Reſentment 2 the 4 
of thoſe People, who ſo abus d that 
Goodneſs. He proceeds in a farther 
Deſcription of them, and tells us, 
* They were fact icus and inſolent, and 
* both in their Sermons and Prayers 
* were always mixing ſevere Reflec- 
* tions on their Enemies. In the 
fame Page he tells us, They were 


very ſpiteful againſt all thoſe who dif- 
od 7575 72 1 52 
in no Meshods that could procurg 
them good Uſage or good Preſents. 
* Of this my Father had great Occa- 
* ſion to ſee mam Inftances ; for my 
* Great-grandmother, who was a very 
rich Woman, and much engag d to 
* them, was moſt ob equiou fly courted 
* by.them. Bruce livd conceal'd in 
& her Houſe for ſome Tears; and they 
* all found ſuch Advantages in their 
* Swhmiſſions to her, that fhe was * 
c 6& t e 
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ted for many Tears the chief Support 
* of that Party. Her Name was 
„Rachel Arnot; ſhe was Daughter 
* to Sir John Arnot, a Man in great 
* Favour, and Lord Treaſurer De- 
* puty; her Husband Johnſton was 
* the greateſt Merchant of that Time, 
4 and left her an Eftate of 20001. 
* 4 year to be diſposd of among her 
Children. And my Father marrying 
her eldeſt Grandchild, ſaw a preat 
© way into the Method of the Puri- 
* tans.” After ſo vile a Character, 
as he has given of theſe People, one 
would have thought in Prudence he 
ſhould have conceal'd the Faults of 
his Family, in being artach'd to Men 
of ſuch ill Principles; a diſcreeter 
Author would have ler the old 
Gentlewoman have ſlept quietly in 
her Grave, without bringing her 


again on the Stage, by telling the 
World that ſhe was ſo very weak and 
filly as to be deluded by ſuch hypo- 
critical Miſcreants, and ſo criminal, 

as 
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as in Defiance. of the Laws to har. 
bour ſuch Wretches in her Houle, 
and-skreen them from the, Hands of 
Juſtice. - But it is to his Vanity that 
we owe this Story, to let the World 
know that one of his Anceſtors was 
Lord Treaſurer Deputy, and that an- 
other had 2000 J. per Annym: With- 
out this View we had never heard of 
Mrs. Rachel Arnot, who ſeems. to 
have communicated to her Poſterity 
a gteat Reſemblance of her Cha 
lains; for whoever will take A 
Pains: to examine ſtrictly her Great- 
— — will find exactly all the 

ineaments of Maſtcr . and 
thoſe holy Men, whoſe Characters he 
has ſo copiouly given, and in which 
he ſeems to have drawn his own Pic- 
ture to the Life: Whether or no our 
Author acquir'd thoſe very ſame Ta- 
lents and Qualities by Nature or Art 
I know not; if from the laſt, the 
Copy has very a W 
the Original. 1 


Ne - 
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Not content to have laid King 
James in his Grave, he will not let 
him be quiet there; but before lie 
begins the ſucceeding Reign, rallies all 
his Malice to give one parting Blow. 
Hitherto he has not dar d poſitively to 


accuſe him but of common Wicked- 


neſs; but now, to take his Leave, he 
boldly, and without mincing the 
Matter, * charges that 
Prince with the greateſt Crime againſt 
God and Man, a wilful and preme- 
ditated Murder. This is the Affair of 
the Earl of Murray, of which he 
gives this Account, p. 19. Eight 
Tears before that time, King James, 
« on 4 ſecret Fealon o the Earl of 
« Murray, then efteem'd the handſomeſt 
Aan of Scotland, ſer on the Mar- 
© queſs of Huntley, who was his mor- 
tal Enemy, to murder him, and b 

* a Writing, all under his own Hans 

* he promiſed to ſave him harmleſs 
« for it. Hie ſet the Houſe in which 
he was on fire, and the Earl flying 
gh. a 


© away was follow d and murder d 
* 2nd Huntley ſent Gourdon of Bue- 
«* quey with the News to the King.” 
Who would not believe in reading 
this Account, in which he mentions 
Murrays Beauty and the King's 
Jealouſy, that this was ſome Love 
Affair, and that the Murder againſt 
which he exclaims, if he had not 
cold you the Manner, had been com- 
mitred by Sword or Piſtol, or at 
leaſt Poiſon in a clandeſtine way? 
But let us ſce what Archbiſhop Sporſ- 
wood ſays of this Matter: We muſt 
80 back a little way to give the Rea- 
er more Light into this Affair, 
which was a Conſpiracy againſt the 
King's Perſon ; of which Archbiſho 
Spotſroood ſays thus, p. 386. Bothwell 
it eaſily drawn. in to condeſcend ; and 
the Conſpiracy ſo order'd, that he and 
his Followers ſhould, under Night, be 
let in at a back Paſſage that lay thro' 
the Lord Duke's Stables; and firſt 


that they ſhould ſeize upon the of 
ta 


* 
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take the Keys from the Porter, and go 
afterwards to the King's Chamber and 
make him (ure. This is the Account 
ol the Delign, by which we may (ce 
how. neceſſary it is for Sovereign 
Princes to have Guards for the De- 
fence of their Petſons, when we find 
ſuch frequent Examples of che Kings 
of Scotland being . to the At- 
tempts of a few deſperate Men, uhO 
have often ſucceeded in murdering, 
or making them Priſoners even in 
their own Bed-chambers._ The ſame 
Author proceeds. to give an Account 
of the Execution of the | Deſign, 
When Bothwell, reith his Company, 
had enter d by the Way nam d, and 
was come into the inner Court of the 
Palace, James Douglas, who minded 
nothing but the Relief of his Servants, 
drew a Number to break open the 
Doors where they were detain d, and 
by the Noiſe thereof all in the Palace 
were put upon their Guard. The King 
was then at Supper; and being told 

. that 
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that armed Men were in the nether 
Court, leaving - the, Rooms wherein he 
lodg d, went up to the Tower, as 4 
Place of , greater Surety. Bothwell 
having airetted ſome tu mcloſe the 
Chancellor's Lodgings, left he ſhould 
eſcape, made "towards the Queens 
ooms, There he expetted to find 
Entry; and percerving all ſhut upon 
him, call d to bring Fire. But e er they 
cou d find any, Sir James Sandilands, 
one of "his Majeſty's Chamber, ' who 
had ſupp d without the Palace with 4 
Number bf People of Edinburgh, en- 
tering by the Church of Holytood 
Houle, did beat him and his Company 
from the Doors, and was in a Po ſſibi- 
ity of taking them all, if there had 
been any Lights; but theſe being all 
extingmſh}'d, Bothwell, with the Prin- 
cipals of his Company,” made ſhift in 

the Dark and eſcap d, returning 
the ſame Way that he had enter d. In 
his out-going he toas encounter d by 4 
Gentleman of the Equerry, named 
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John Shaw, whom he kill with 4 
Piſtol, yet loft. ſome nine of his Fol- 
lowers, Men of ſmall Note, who were 
executed next Morning. 1 have been 
more particular in giving this AC- 
count, to ſhew- the Heinouſneſs of 
the Crime with which the Earl of 
Murray was charg d; in which Mar- 
ter Biſhop Spotſevood proceeds, and 
gives a Relation of his Death, p. 387. 
The Enterprise thus defeated, Boch- 
well went into the North, looking 10 
be ſupply d by the Earl of Murray, hi 
Couſin Cerman; which the King (uſ- 
pecting, Andrew Lord O Chiltry zwas 
ſent fo bring Murray into the South, 
F purpoſe to curl 4 Reconcilement be. 
twxt him and Huntley; but a Ru- 
mour being raid in the mean while, 
that the Earl. of Murray was ſeen in 
the Palace with Bothwell on the Night 
of. the Enterprige, the (ame was. en- 
tertain d by Huntley (who waited then 
at Court) to make him ſuſpected of the 
King ; and prevail d ſo far, as * 
. , © Wi ( 
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aid purchaſe a Commiſſion to appre- 
hend oe Lr — to his 7 2 
| The Nobleman, not fearing any ſuch 
Courſewou'd be us d, was come toDuny- 
| briſſill, 4 Houſe —— on the North 
| of Forth, and belonging to his Mother 
| | the Lady Downe. Huntley _—_ ad- 
| vertis d of his coming, and how he | 


* there ſecure, accompany'd only with t 
| a of 1 4 1 of his 
= own Retinue, went thither a ſe 
| the Houſe, requiring him to ſurrender. 
| The Earl of Murray refuſing to put 

himſelf into the Hands of his Enemies, 


after ſome Defence made, in which the 


Sheriff was kill d, Fire was ſet to the 
| Houſe, and they within forc'd, by the 
j Violence of the Smoak and Flame, to 
come forth. The Earl ftlaid a great 
Space after the reft, and, the Night 
falling down, ventur'd among his Ene- 
mies, and breaking thro the Midft of 
them, did ſo far out- run them all, as 
they ſuppos d he had eſcap d; yet 
ſearching among the Roc ks, he 4 0 

| 16 
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diſcover'd 'by the Tip of his Head- 
piece, which had taken Fire before he 
left the Houſe, and unmercifully fla. 
This is Spot ſtvood's Account of this 
Matter, which I have given entire, to 
prevent any Objections of Partiality, 
and that the Reader may be the bet- 
ter Judge of the whole Affair. The 
Truth of this Narration cannot be 
doubred, the Archbiſhop of St. An- 
drews being then on the pac, and, 
as it were, an Eye-witneſs of this 
Matter, which happen'd not long 
before he wrote, and which ſo many 
living Witneſſes could have contra- 
dicted, if not true. So that we may 
venture ta ſay, that this is the fir 
time, ever ſince there was ſuch a 
thing as Government, that the Death 
of a Perſon, charg d with the greateſt 
of Crimes againſt the Prince, a De- 
ſign on his Ferſon, and who not on- 
ly refus'd to ſubmit to the Civil 
Power, who came with a lawful Au- 
thotiry to apprehend him, but re- 
| ſiſted, 


. 
ſifted] and kill'd the Sheriff in the 
Execution of his Office, was ever 
adjudg'd. ro be Murder. This will 
ſeem = ſtranger in England, where rhe 
Authority of that Officer is ſo ſacred, 
that the meaneſt of his Bailiffs, up- 
ona Civil Action, when the Safety 
of the Government is unconcern d, is 
anov'd to kill any one who ſhall re. 
ſiſt him in the ſerving. of à com- 
mon Writ; an Inſtance of which 
we had very lately, in the Caſe of 
Captain Lutterel. But the Account 
given by the Biſhop of Salisbury is 
directly contraty to Truth in every 
Particular: He ſays that the King laid 
hold on the Hatred of | Huntley to- 
wards Naurray, to incite him to the 
Murder; and Archbiſhop Fat ſtuoad 
on the other hand tells us, that the 
King ſent the Lord O Chiltry into 
the North to bring up Murray, in 
order to a (Reconciliation with the 
Marqueſs: of. Huntley. In the mean 
while Information was given of his 
| being 


1 
being concern'd with Bothwell in the 
Conſpiracy, and actually with him 
in Perſon at the time of the Enter 
prize; upon which tlie Warrant nas 
given by rhe King for his Apprehen- 


ion. Nd You A 297 2910189 
J cannot in the leaſt doubt but the 


Reader is by this time ſüfficiently {@- 
risfy'd of tlie Diſingenuity and Injuſ@ + 
tice of our Author, in 'this'barbarous 
Aſperſion on the Memory of King 
James VI. If he had been more can- 
did and ſincere in the reſt of his 
Book, this one Story is enough to 
blaſt His 8 
Opinion of his Faith and Probit/: 
This one Inſtance is ſufficient to ſhew 
the Man and his Principle. 


Ld "D 
" * 


Py Crimine al uno 
Diſce omnes 


As it: is not eaſy to find Words That 
can expreſs a juſt Indignation againſt 
this cruel Treatment of a _— 
„„ 
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Head in the Grave, ſo it is not leſs 
difficult to aſſign any reaſonable 
Cauſe for this extravagant and unac: 
countable Malice againſt this Prince, 
who was dead at leaſt cighteen Years 
before the Author was born; ſo he 
could have receiv d no perſonal In- 
jaty from King James and if any 
njuſtice had been done to his Anceſ- 
tors, we ſhould have heard that with 
both Ears from' our Author, whoſe 
Vanity would not let him flip any 
Occaſion of mentioning his Family, 
to whom one muſt otherwiſe have 
concluded, that ſome great Outrage 
had been done; that this wicked 
Prince had confiſcated and taken away 
the Eſtate of 2000 J. per Annum, be. 
longing to the great Merchant Fohn- 
oun; or, at leaſt, in ſome Tranſport 
of his Luft, had raviſh'd good Rachel 
Arnot. © 
Our Hiſtorian now opens a new 
Scene under Charles I. whoſe Errors 
he makes as hereditary as his Title ; 


and 


(0 
and as he dwells moſt of this Reign, 
as in the preceding, on the Affaits of 
Scotland, we find the ſame Partiality, 
che. fame Injuſtice, the ſame wrong 


Turns, and every thing ſet in the ſame 


falſe Light as before; upon all which, 
it we ſhould particularly animadvert, 
the Objections and Remarks would 
be as endleſs as the Errors and Fall- 
hoods which he would impoſe on 
the World: But with all the Pains 

that he rakes, the Arguments which he 
uſes to leſſen the Character of this 
Prince, and to make him delerve his 
Misfortunes, are caſily refuted, by 
only doing him the Juſtice to let the 
World know, that he was conſtantly 
betray d, and always, with the Fate of 
his Family, by thoſe under the greateſt 
Obligations of Fidelity. What hu- 
mane Prudence could ſucceed, wlien 
thoſe, ro' whoſe Cuſtody was. com- 
mitted the Care ot his Perſon, when 
the very Men who lay in his Bed- 


chamber took that Opportunity to 


pick 
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ick his Pockets when aſleep, and 
{ſend Copics of his Letters to his 
Enemies? A modeſt Diſtruſt of him- 
{elf made him often rely on the Ad- 
vice of others, whoſe Judgment was 
leſs than his own ; a Fatality, which 
could hardly be prevented, by the Dit- 
ficulty of finding many of his Sub- 
jets who had more. As moſt of his 
Faults were the Extreams of his 
Virtues, the fatal Condeſcenſions that 
he made to his Parliaments proceeded 
trom the Excellency and Goodneſs of 
his Nature, and from the Integrity of 
a Heart which dcfir'd fo paſſionately 
to give all manner of Satisfaction to 
his People, who made ſo ill Uſe of 
that Bounty. But with all his Failings, 
before he fell into the Hands of his 
Enemies, he had it in his Power to 
have ſav'd both his Life and his 
Crown at the Expence of his Con- 
{cience ; and not only the King, bur 
his two great Miniſters, $trafford and 
Laud, had all three gone to the 
c Grave 
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Grave with their Heads on their 
Shoulders, if they would have con- 
ſented to ſacrifice the Church, and 
aboliſh Epiſcopacy. That this was the 
true and only Quarrel, is plain by 
the Solemn League and Covenant, in 
which there is no Complaint of Li- 
berties invaded, bur only an impious 
Engagement to extirpate Prelacy in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. But 
without doing this Violence to his 
Conſcience, with all his Faults and 
Miſtakes, both real and imaginary, if 
his Councils had been kept ſecret, 
and his Orders faithfully executed, he 
would ſtill have vanquiſh'd his Enc- 
mies, and England have eſcap'd the 
Intamy of that Stroke which no Time 
can obliterate. We ſhould have wan- 
ted one Red- letter Day in our Calen- 
dar, and ſhould nor at this time, in 
the ſecond and rhird Generation, 
have been expiating the Sins of our 
Fathers: Then the World, which al- 
ways judges of Men and Actions only 

I 2 by 
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by Succeſs, would have ſcen thoſe 
Virtues in the. Sun-ſhine of proſpe- 
rous Fortune, which now they cannot 
diſcover thro' the Clouds of Adver- 
ſity; we ſhould at this Day with Plea- 
{ure be reading his Story, and admi: 
ring the King and the Hero, inſtead 
of bewailing the Saint and the Martyr, 

P. 26. there is an extraordinary 
Remark. © But the unaccountalle 
* Part of the King s Proceeding was, 
&« that all this while, when he was en- 
* deavouring to recover ſo great 4 
Part of the Property of Scotland, 
* as the Church-Lands and Tithes 
* were, from {Men who. were not like- 
* ly to part with them. willingly, 
and when he was going to change 
* the whole Conſtitution of that Church 
and Kingdom, he rais d no Forces ta 
maintain that be was about to do. 
% By this all People ſaw the Weakneſs 
of the Gqucrnment, at the ſame time 
* that they complain d of bis Rigour.” 
Here our good Author combates a 

Phan- 
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Phantaſm of his own raiſing, and 
falls into his uſual Inconſiſtencies and 
Contradictions of himſelf. What 
Rigour, what Change of the Conſti- 
tution in Church and State can he 
poſſibly mean? As to the Govern- 
ment of the Church, the King found 
it Epiſcopal at his Acceſſion to the 
Throne; and as for the Tithes and 
Church- lands, he has own'd himſelf 
before, that they were legally veſted in 
the Crown, according to the Laws of 
Scotland, in the Time of his Father 
Te VI. So here could be no 
iolarion of Property, in taking that 
to which no Body had a Right, but 
himſelf, according to Law. However, 
he was fo generous as to pay them 
the Value of thoſe Lands, which 
was a meer Act of Bounty. This he 
confirms in a Page or two before; 
where he tells that the King bought 
the Abbies of Aberbroth and Glaſgaw, 
with Engliſh Money, of the Dukes of 
Lenox and Hamilton, both which 
Abbies 
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Abbics he gave to the Church; the 
one to that of H. Andrews, and the 
other ro Glaſgow. Why he mentions 
that theſe Lands were bought- with 
Engliſh Money we cannot imagine : 
What it may be in England, the Ex- 
portation of ſo much Coin, I know 
not; but I am confident that the 
bringing in fo much good Engliſh 
Money was not thought a very great 
Crime in Scotland. 

Buy this we may ſee how our Author 
argues; the giving Lands to the 
Church, and Money to his Subjects, he 
calls changing the Conſtitution in 
Church and State. This was the Vio- 
lation of Property againſt which he ſo 
exclaims ; this was the Violence which 
ought ro be ſupported by ſtanding 
Troops. It Dr. Burnet had been 
Miniſter to this Prince, we ſee what 
fine Council he would have given 
him. By this political Reflection we 
may judge that the Author was better 


vers d in the Maxims of Matchiavel, 
chan 
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than the Preceprs of the Goſpel. 
Thus this Remark in our great Hiſ- 
corian affects not the —— and 
Conduct of this Prince, who havin 
no ill Deſign, had no occaſion for iff 
Means ro ſupport his Integrity and 
Innocence. P. 33. he renews his 
Character of the Presbyterian Mini- 
ſters in Scotland, which can have no 
other Effect on the Reader, but to 
raiſe his Aſtoniſhment as well as In- 
dignation, to conſider how ſuch 
Wretches, as he himſelf deſcribes 
them, ſhould have the Influence fo 
abſolutely to govern the Nobility, 
Gentry, and common People of one 
Kingdom, and infect ſo great a Part 
of another. 

The Author and his Friends, in 
Juſtification of the Rebellion againſt 
Charles I. have always endeavour'd 
to make the World believe that the 
King was the Aggreſſor, and by his 
ill Government and Oppreſſions 
torc'd the People to rake up Arms 

in 
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in their own Defence. But he now 
gives anorher Account of the Mo- 
tives which engag'd the Scots ro join 
with the Engliſh in the War, tho at 
the {ame time he does not, in telling 
his Story, very much conſult the Ho- 


nour of his Country; for p. 35. he 


ſays thus: When the War broke out 


in England, the Scots had à great 
* Mind to go into it; the decay d No- 
« bility, the military Men, and the 
« Miniſters, were wiolently ſet on 
* it; they ſaw what good Quarters 
* they had in the North of England.” 
Thus, thro' his Inadvertency, he 
gives us the true Motives which en- 
gag d that wicked People to join in 
that unnatural War againſt the beſt 
of Men and Kings: So that, by his 
own Confeſſion, it is evident that 
their true Deſign was to get the un- 
righteous Mammon of England, and 
to wallow in the Plunder of a Coun- 
try ſo much better than their own 3 
all which, the Hypocrites varniſh'd 

over 
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over with the ſpecious Pretence of 
Religion, till they had reduc'd that 
unfortunate Prince to the Neceſſity 
of flinging himlelf ihto their Arms 
for Protection; which they had not 
the Honour, Conſcience, nor Juſtice, 
to give him; but with an execrable 
Perfidy, for a Sum of Money, baſely 
deliver'd the royal Victim into tke 
Hands of his Engliſs Butchers. 
In Page 40, he brings my Lord 
Antrim upon the Stage, whom he 


frequently charges with being guilt 

of = de Floodſhed by which 
tlie Reader may plainly perceive, that 
his main Drift is to render both the 
King and Queen ſuſpected of being 
conſcious of che Iriſh Maſſacre, or 
ſome thing very like it; tho in one 
Place he faintly acquits the King, by 
ſaying that he was innocent of that 
Matter; yet afterwards he takes no 
ſmall Pains, by ſtrong Inſinuations, 
to make his Reader ſuſpect the con- 

trary. But this is his conſtant Cun- 
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ning: When he has a mind to do 
Miſchief, he firſt affects an Air of Im- 
partiality, and pretends to do Juſ- 
rice ; then immediately afterward he 
uſes ſo many Innuendo's, and ſpends 
his whole Quiver of Stories in Con- 
tradiction to what he ſaid before; 
whereas, if he was truly ſincere, and 
had a mind that Truth - ſhould 
triumph, he wonld take a contrary 
Method, and conclude with his Argu- 
ments on that Side where he defien'd 
ro leave the moſt laſting Impreſſion. 
Bur let us ſce what he ſays of my 
Lord of Antrim, p. 40. Upon this 
* Occaſion I will relate ſomething of 
* my Lord of Antrim. I had in my 
Hand ſeveral of his Letters to the 
« King in the Tear 1646, writ in 4 
ver) confident Style. One was ſome- 
* what particular: He in a Poſtſcript 
deſir d the King to ſend the inclos'd 
to the good Woman, without makin 
% any Excuſe for the 9 umption, 5 
« which, as follows in the a 

. e e 
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# he meant his Wife the Dutcheſs of 
“Buckingham. This makes me ths 
* more eaſy to believe a Story that the 
* Earl of Eſſex told me he had from 
* the. Earl of Northumberland.” I 
cannot but take notice of this noble 
Inference, which is another Specimen 
of the Biſhop's Logick: Becauſe the 
Earl of Antrim was a little too fami- 
liar, and wanted Ceremony with his 
Prince; therefore he will believe any 
Bad of him, that he was a Ray-head 
and Bloody- bones, and cat up Wo- 
men and Children, 'as we ſhall ſee 
by the Sequel. But to proceed with 
his Story. Upon the Reſtoration, it 
* in the Tear 1660, Lord Antrim l 
* was thought guilty of ſo much Blood- | 
K ſhed, that it was taken for granted 
1 ine he could not be included in the | 
Indemnity that was to paſs in Ire- N 
land. Upon this be (Lord Antrim) | 
ſeeing the Duke of Ormond (ſet | 
* againſt him, came over to London, 
and was lodg d in Somerſet-houſe; 
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and it was believed, that having no 
Children, he ſettled his Eftate on 
4 ay Earl of St. Alban's ; but 
* before he came away, he had made a 
prior Settlement on his Brother. He 
petition d the King to order 4 Com- 
* mittee of Council to examine the War- 
* rants that he had atted upon. The 
* Earl of Clarendon was for rejec- 
ting his Petition, as containing a 
* high Jndignity on the Memory of 
* Ring Charles I. and ſaid plainh, 
that if any Perſon had pretended to 
* affirm any fuch thing while they 
ft were at Oxford, he would either 
t have been ſeverely puniſh'd for it, or 
'* the King would ſoon have had 4 
it ery thin Court; but it ſeem d juſt 
4% feg what he had to fay for him- 
& 60% : Sp a Committee was nam d, of 
F which the Earl of Northumberland 
e was Chief. He produced then ſome 
* of the King's Letters; but they did 
i ot come up to 4 full Proof. In one 
of them the King urote, _ Jr 

| « ha 
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had not then Leiſure, but referr'd 
« himſelf to the Queen's Letter, and 
* ſaid that was all one as if he had 
*« writ himſelf. Upon this Founda- 
* tion he produc'd a Series of Letters 
4 zorit by himſelf to the Queen, in 
* which he gave her an Account of 
* every one of thoſe Particulars that 
* were laid to his Charge, and ſpetu d 
* the Grounds he tent on, and de- 
* fir'd Directions. To every one f 
* theſe he had Anſwers, ordering hi 
e to do as he did. This the ©) ween- 
** Mother eſpouſed with the | greateſt 
* Zeal, and ſaid ſhe was bound in 
Honour to ſave him. I myſelf was 
* then at Court, and ſaw a great deal 
* of that Management® As I be- 
lieve there is no one who has any 
Knowledge of the World, or the 
leaſt Veneration for the Memory of 
Charles I. will believe this abſurd 
_ as it is repreſented, I do not 
doubt but to ſhew ſuch Improbabili- 
ties as will ſhock the Faith of the 

moſt 


(70) 


moſt Credulous, tho' never ſo much 


biaſs'd to the Author. In the firſt 
place, he does not tell us any Parti- 
culars when, chow, and where this 
Blood was ſned: He muſt mean the 
Maſſacre, or ſomething of that Na- 
ture; fot any other Bloodſhed in the 
Field of Battle, in open War, and by 
Perſons acting under a lawtul Com- 
miſſion, could not be counted ſo 
criminal: If it were otherwiſc, is it 
oſſible to conceive that the Rump 

| p. liament, and afterward Cremuel, 
would have let my Lord Antrim 
have ſat quiet for twelve Years, it 
they could have charg d him with 
any thing of that Nature, eſpecially 
when they were tempted by the Con- 
fiſcation of ſo noble an Eſtate, on 
which there was fo great a Depen- 
dance and Vaſſalage? How abſurd 
muſt it be therefore to believe that 
my Lord Antrim, who drew his 
Sword for the Crown,” upon a Re- 
ſtoration in the Year ſixty, ſhould 
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7) 
want that Indemniry and Pardon, for 
which he had no Occaſion under the 
Ulurpation of ——_— He might 
have had better Authority for this 
Story, if true, by recourſe to the 
Council- Books. But ſuppoſing there 
ſhould remain no Minutes of this 
Matter, there was no need of appea- 


ling to the Dead by this double 


Hearſay; the Author could have 
iven us 2 more authentick Account 
FimGlf from his own Knowledge of 

this Affair; for he ſays, 1 myſelf 
* ſaw a great deal of this Manage- 
* ment, for I was then at Court.” 
But this Aſſertion muſt not paſs 
without a Remark. If we may be- 
lieve the Date of his Birth on his 
Monument in Clerkenwel/ Church, 
Dr. Gilbert Burnet was born in Sep- 
tember 1643, ſo that he was bur be- 
tween ſixteen and ſeventeen Years of 
Age at the Reſtoration in 1600; at 
which time he affirms that he was at 
Court, and ſaw a great deal of the 
3 Manage- 


(72) 
Management of Affairs. Now I ap- 
cal to the Confcience of the Rea- 
er, whether or no it is credible, 
that ſo young, and conſequently ſo 
raw a Perſon, at moſt but an over- 
grown School-boy, at this time mean 
and obſcure, — of a Family by his 


Mother's Side ſo obnoxious, as to be 
excepted out of that Grace which was 
extended to the Guilt of a whole 
Nation, ſhould have ſo much Inte- 
reſt as to be admitted at Court, let 
into the Secrets of State, and enter 


the Cabinet of Princes. I do not in 
the leaſt doubt, but that if a ſtrict 
Enquiry was made, it would be 
found that the Author was not yet 
come to London the Summer of the 
Reſtoration 1660. But let that be 
how it will, no Body can believe the 
laſt Part of the Story, that he was let 
into the Secrets of Qucen- Mother at 
Somerſet-houſe. This Blunder is fo 
unaccountable, as to make one ad- 
mire how the Author could do 
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be ſo ſtupidly careleſs, as not to re- 
fect better on the Circumſtances of 
his own Age, before he ventur'd to 
impoſe ſo groſs an Abſurdity on the 
World. This verifies an ol Eneliſh 
Proverb, by ſhewing how neceſſary it 
is for one Sort of Men tO have very 
good Memories. By this we may ſce, 
how little we can rely in other Mattets 
of Fact, on the Faith and Veracity of 
a Man, who fo. blindly follows the 
Dictates of his Paſſion at the Expence 
of, his Conſcience ; who, to gratify 
his Rancour and Malice againſt the 
royal Family, makes no Scruple of 
ſtabbing the Memory of an innocent 
Princeſs, the Mother and Grandmo- 
ther to five of his Kings and Queens, 
whoſe Subject he had the Honour to 
be born, and for whoſe ſake, if upon 


treated with more Reſpect and Juſtice 
their common Parent. | 

In the following Page he gives us 
an Account of the Scots Commiſſio- 
" -- ners, 


no other Account, he ought to have 


| 
| 
| 
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ners, who came to proteſt againſt put- 
ting the King to Death. In this Dil- 
ute he gives the Victory to Cromwell 
over his old Friends and Acquain- 
rance the Covenanters. That the 
Reader may the better judge, we will 
ſee the doughty and irretragable Ar- 
guments which gave the Advantage to 
Cromwell, and which the Doctor ſeems 
to admire, p. 42. © They began in 
* 4a heavy languid Style to lay indeed 
« great Load on the Ring; but they 
fill inſiſted on that Clauſe in the Co- 
« wvenant, by which they ſwore that 
* they would be faithful in the Pre- 
* ſervation of his Majeſty's Perſon. 
* Upon this they ſtero d upon that 
% Terms Scotland, as well as the | 
« two Houſes, had engag d in the War, 
and what ſolemm Declarations of 
„their Zeal and _ to the King they 
« all along publiſhd, which would 
« now appear, to the Scandal and Re- 
« proach of the Chriſtian Name, to 


habe been falſe Pretences, if when 
* « the 
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* the King tas in their Power they 
* ſhould proceed to Extremities. Upon 
* this Cromwell enter d into a lon 
** Diſcourſe upon the Nature of Regal 
% Power, according to the Principles 
* of Mariana and Buchanan; he 
* thought a Breach of Truſt in 4 
ng ought to be puniſh d more than 
ay) other Crime whatſoever. He 
* (aid, as to the Covenant, they ſwore 
* to the Preſervation of the King's 
* Perſon, in Defence of the true Rel 
gion: I then it appear d that the 
* Settlement of the true Religion was 
* obſtructed by the King, ſo that they 
* could not come at it * by puttin 
* him out of the way, then the Oat 
could not bind them to the preſer- 
* wing him any longer. He ſaid alſo, 
that the Covenant did bind them to 
* bring all Malignants, Incendiaries, 
and Enemies to the Cauſe, to con- 
© dign Puniſhment : And was not this 
* to be executed impartially? What 
* were all thoſe on whom publick 7uſ- 
L 2 * rice 
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_ tice had been done, e peciall) thoſe 
** roho ſuffer d far Joining of Montrots, 


* but ſmall Offenders acting by Com- 


1 miſſion from the 25 who was 
therefore the Principal, and ſo the 
uilty? Drumond ſaid, Crom- 


60 


* m0 s 
„yell had the better of them at their 


* own Weapons, and upon their own 


Principles“ The Author was no 


ay o 


0 


doubt of Mr. Drumond's Opinion, or 


elſe he would have taken notice of 


the wretched Sophiſtry of theſe Ar- 
guments, which, weak and unconclu- 


five as they are, ſeem ſtill to be better 
than any thing that I yer ever ſaw of 
Cromwell's, whoſe Speeches are dark 
and unintelligible, with very ill 
Grammar, and often worſe Senſe. 
We will therefore conclude that they 
are the Author's own; and I am very 
glad to find they arc no better. But 
notwithſtanding he gives the Advan- 
tage to Cromwell, we will examine 3 
ry whether or no with Juſtice. Tho 
e has thought fir to produce no other 
| Argu- 


Arguments on the Commiſſioners Side, 
but the Obligation of their Oath in the 
Covenant ; chat alone was ſufficient to 


reſtrain them from ng any Vio- 


lence to the King's Perſon, whom 
they had ſo ſolemnly ſworn to de- 
fend, and which Promiſe could not 
be eluded without the vileſt Hypo- 
criſy and manifeſt Perjury. But as 
for Cromwell's Argument, that they 
could not come at the Settlement of 
the true Religion but by putting the 
King out of the way, if it were right, 
as to Reaſon and Juſtice, it is falſe in 
fact; for the King had juſt before, in 
the Treaty at the Jſle of Wight, con- 
ſented to eſtabliſh Presbyrery even in 
England, and would haye done the 
ſame with leſs Reluctance in Scotland, 
| where they had been us'd before to 
that Sort of Church Government. As 
for the Principles drawn from Bucha- 
nan and Mariana, they have been 

confuted by the Voice of God and 


Man, and ſo often baffled by all fort 
of 


of Writers, Lawyers, as well as Di- 
vines, that there is no need of med- 
dling with that Subject; yet this way of 
Reaſoning, abſurd and fallacious as it 
is, ſeems to tickle our Author, who 
might have ſeen into the Weakneſs of 
theſe Arguments; but he could not 
extin uiſh firſt Principles, and diveſt 
himſelf of thoſe Prejudices, which he 
had ſuck'd in with his Mother's Milk ; 
ſo difficult it is, when the Biaſs is 
| ſtrong, not to let our Reaſon and 
| Judgment be carried away by the Tor- 
| rent of Inclination. 

; The Author proceeds in the Affairs 
of Scotland, where at this time, b 
his own Account, there reign'd ach 
2 Spirit of Enthuſiaſm and Faction 
in the Preachers, as to leave it doubt- 
ful, whether the Inſolence of the Mi- 
niſters, or the Tameneſs of the State 
in ſuffering ſuch Indignities, were 
greater. And now he brings Charles 1. 
to the laſt Scene of his Lite, in which 
there was ſomewhat ſo chriſtian, ſo 
| heroick, 


22. 
heroick, ſo beyond all Example ſur- 
prizing, as to extort, even from the 
Diſingenuity of the Author, a Con- 
feſſion of that Greatneſs in the Man, 


which he had all along before deny d 


to the Character of the Prince. I 
muſt be ſo juſt to the Biſhop, as to 
obſerve that he has treated Archbiſhop 
Laud, and my Lord Strafford, when 
in the ſame Circumſtances, with the 
ſame Generoſity. My Lord Mon- 
troſs alſo taſted a little of his Favour 
only by being hang'd; as if the 
Pleaſure and Satisfaction of havin 

brought his Enemies to the Gallows hag 
vanquiſh'd his Spleen, and put him 
enough in good Humour to do a little 
Juſtice at Jaſt. All this is the Effect 
of his Cunning, and not from any 
Goodnels in his Nature, by this diſ- 


ſembled Air of Impartiality to make 


his Reader the more caſily believe all 

he has ſaid to their Prejudice before. 
The Arrival of Charles II. in Scot- 
land, after the Treaty of * 
as 


(80 

has given the Author an Opportunity 
to paint the Covenanters in their pro- 
per Colours; but what is ſurprizing, 
is, after the unaccountable Treatment 
of that Prince among them, even by 
his own Confeſſion, that he ſhould 
afterwards. blame and be angry with 
him, for having no very great Kind- 
neis for a fort of Men, who had 
loaded him with ſo many Indignitics. 
And what is ſtill more inconſiſtent, is, 
that the very ſame Perſons, whom in 
tlieir publick Capacity, and by their 
Actions, he has made unworthy the 
Name of Men, when he comes to 
give their particular Characters, are all 
Fi Saints and his Heros. * 

The Author having now buried the 
King, che Monarchy, and the Church, 
proceeds to the Funeral of his own 
N which he ſeems to mention 
not only with Unconcern, but a Plea- 
ſure very unbecoming aScotſman, p. G 1. 
4*There was a conſiderable Force of 
about 7 or 8000 Men kept in 191 
(e n 
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land. Thoſe were paid exactly, and 
* ſtrictly diſciplin d. The Pay of the 
Arm) brought ſo much Money into 
the Kingdom, that it continued all 
that while in a ver) flouriſhing 
« State. Cromwell built three Cita- 
dels, at Leith, Air, and Inverneſs, 
* befedes many little Forts. There 
* zoas good Fuſtice done, and Vice was 
* (uppreſs'd and puniſh'd. So that 
* we always reckon thoſe eight Tears 
, Uſurpation a Time of great Peace 
% and is. . This 1s the Ac- 
count which the Doctor gives, with 
fo much cold Blood; of his Coun- 
try's being ſubdu'd by their ancient 
and —— Enemy, different in 
every thing but Language, in Laus, 
Cuſtoms and Religion; for the Preſ- 
byterians of Scotland had as much 
Averſion to the Anabaptiſts, Inde- 
pendents, and other Sectaries, who 
were their Maſters, and bore the 
Sway at this time in England, as they 
had to the Church of that Name. 

M What 
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What a ſtrange Idea would the Au- 
thor give us of the Poverty of his 
Country, as to make ſo wretched an 
Equivalent, as the Pay of 8coο Men 
ſpent among them, compenlate for 
the Loſs of the greateſt ot Bleſſings, 
that of Liberty? That Scotland was 
as abſolutely reduc'd at this time, as 
ever any one Nation was conquer'd 
by another, is paſt Diſpute; Forts 
and Citadels built to bridle and re- 
ſtrain them, with all other Marks of 
Servitude and Slavery. In ſuch a 
melancholy Situation, can we poſſibly 
conceive that the Scotch Nation, let 
the Lenity of the Conqueror be ne- 
ver ſo great, could be ſo abandon'd 
to all Senſe of Shame, as not to 
feel the Weight of thoſe Chains 
which they could not break? Was 
the Loſs of their Monarchy, boaſted 
the moſt ancient in Chriſtendom, 
their entire Conſtitution and Inde- 
pendence, no Evil? This he calls a 
flouriſhing Condition, to be ſubject 
| to 
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to their Fellou- Subjects, under the 
Confuſion and Anarchy which reign'd 
at this time in the Government of 
England; while fo ancient a Nobili- 
ty, perhaps the moſt illuſtriòus in 
Europe, had the Honour to be 'Vat- 
ſals to Draymen and Coblers: This 
he calls a Time of great Peace and 
Proſperity. As nothing is great or 
little, good or bad, but when com- 
par'd with another; fo it is the 
Change of Condition that makes the 
Miſery; the Thought of the preſent 
with Reflection on the paſt. This 
was the State of Scotland at this time, 
who could not without Sighs look 
back on her ancient Glory. and re- 
member her noble Progenitors, who 
made ſo conſiderable a Figurc in rhe 
World, were courted by foreign Al- 
liances, even the greateſt in Chriſten. 
dom; who for ſo many Ages defen- 
ded their Freedom; and, under all 
the Diſadvantages of Climate, Soil, 
and Situation, without any other 

M 2 Fund 
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Fund but their perſonal Valour and 
Virtue, reſiſted ſo long the Riches 
and Power of England, who, tho 
over-run for a time, always recover'd 
their Loſſes at laſt; and in their Turn 
not only repell'd, but often defeated, 
purſu d, and at his own Door in- 
ſulted the inſolent Victor. I will 
ſay no more, but leave him to the 
Correction of his own Countrymen, 
who, if they have any of that old 
and generous Blood in their Veins, 
will find it all fluſn in their Checks, 
and feel a Pulſation in every Artery 
at the Mention of ſuch a Reproach. 
P. 64. he firſt mentions Doctor 
Sharp, afterward Archbiſhop of St. 
Andrews. Againſt this reverend and 
worthy Prelate the Author ſeems to 
have a moſt inveterate and im- 
placable Malice; for he treats him 
all along not only with the laſt In- 
juſtice, but Fury, in Violation of that 
Humilicy which is eſſential to a 
good Clerg) man, the good a 

inſe- 
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inſeparable from a Gentleman, and 
that Charity ſo abſolutely neceſſary 
to cvery Chriſtian. Of this great 
and good Man he tells us a ſecond- 
hand ſcandalous Story, which he pre- 
tends to have from Biſhop Wilkins, 
p. G4. Upon this Wilkins ſpoke 
* to Sharp, that it - was plain 

their Breach that Presbytery could 
„not be manag'd ſo as to maintain 
* Order among them, and that an 
Epiſcopac) muſt be brought in to 
« ſettle them; but Sharp could not 
bear the Diſcourſe, and rejected it 
tuith Horror.” Here is another 
hearſay Evidence, which no Man 
can contradict to a Confuration with- 
our railing the Dead. This is fuch 
an Invention in Writing, as will ſap 
the Foundation of all Credit, and 
open a Door to a Torrent of Scan- 
dal, whenever an Author, under no 
Reſtraint of Honour and Conſcience, 
will let Jooſe the Reins to his Ma- 
lice, and follow the Dictates of his 


reigning 


. 

reigning Paſſion. This is a Method 
as much againſt the Laws of Hiſtory, 
after this manner to aflaſſinate a 
Man's Reputation, where there can 
be no Defence, as Dark-lanthorns 
and Stilettoes are unlawful Weapons 
to attack his Perſon. In this Caſe 
there is nothing to be done, but to 
refer the Reader to the general Cha- 
racter of the Man, and fairly leave 
him to his own Opinion, whether he 
will believe the Accuſer, or the Accu- 
ſed. Dr. Sharp liv'd in a time when 
Epiſcopacy was depos'd, and Presby- 
tery the reigning and eſtabliſh'd Re- 
ligion in Scotland, which is an Ex- 
cuſe for being of that Miniſtry, tho, 
in his Judgment, it is more than 
probable, that he had a better Opi- 
nion of the old and primitive Go- 
vernment of the Church. As the 
Kirk then was divided into tuo Fac- 
tions, he choſe the Party of the Re- 
ſolutioners, which were the more 
moderate Men, and not diſaffected 


ro 


to the King and regal Government; 
whereas the Proteſters were in a 
ſtrict Alliance with the Republican 
Sectaries in England. This makes it 
improbable, that Dr. Sharp, who was 
a Royaliſt in his Heart, ſhould have 
ſuch an Averſion to an Order, of 
which he was afterwards ſo great an Or- 
nament, as well as Support, and who 
could not but know that the Crown 
and the Mitre were ſo interwoven as 
always to ſupport one anorher. The 
Caſe being thus, if Dr. Sharp was 
innocent of what is laid to his 
Charge, which is more than pro- 
 bable, the Scandal muſt lie between 
Dr. Burnet and Dr. Wilkins ; but the 
laſt being rectus in Curia, is to be 
prefer d in the good Opinion of the 
World before the other, whom we 
have already ſo often convicted of 
wilful Untruth. Beſides, if the thing 
were true, there are ſome Grains of 
Allowance for humane Prudence, in 
not being too open before a Man 

who 


e 
who had married the Siſter of Oliver 
Cromwell. 

After having ſhew'd ſome Diſſatiſ- 
faction, that Cromwell retus'd the 
Kingſhip, becauſe our Author be- 
liev'd that it would eternally have 
ſhut the Door againſt any Hope of a 
Reſtoration, he falls foul upon the 
Cavaliers, whom he ſeems to charge 
with Hypocriſy, for ſtriking in wich 
the Republican Party againſt that 
. Uſurper, p. 79. They were then all 
« > ealous Commonwealth Men,  ac- 
© cording to the Directions ſent them 
from thoſe about the King. Their 
* Buſineſs was to oppoſe Cromwell an 
* all his Demands ; and ſo to weaken 
im at home, and expoſe him abroad. 
* When ſome of the other Party took 
notice of this great Change, from 
(being the Abettors of Prerogative to 
* become the Patrons of Liberty, they 
®* pretended their Education in the 
Court, and their Obligation to it 
© had engag d them that way; but 


* noty 
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% now ſince that was out of "Doors; 
they had the common Principles of 
„ humane Nature and the Love of 
Liberty. By this means, as the old 
* Republicans afſi — and protected 
them, fo at the ſame time. they 
* ftrengthen'd the Faction againſt 
Cromwell. But theſe very Men ar 
* the Reſtoration ſhook off > this: Diſs 
guiſe, and reverted to their "old 
* Principles, for: a high Prerogative 
and abſolute Power : They ſaid they. 
tere for Liberty, ohen it was 4 
* Mean to diſtreſs one who they thought 
* bad n0' Right to govern ; but 
* the Government return d to its old: 
Channel, they were ſtill as firm to 
* all prerogative Notions, and 45 
* preat Enemies to Liberty as ever. 
Here the Author, under a Colour 
of reflecting on the Cavaliers, has 
pulłd off the Mask, and plainly 
thew'd us his Principles: He calls 
being a Republican to have the Prin- 
ciples of humane Nature; and makes 
WA - N W 
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the Prerogative of the Croun and the 
Liberties of the People inconſiſtent 
in themſelves. But if che Doctor, 
wich the fame Application, had ſtud ied 
our own Conſtitiition, as well as that 
of Ceneva and Stwifſerland, he might 
Rave ſeen, withour'- Spectacles the 
Bounds which the Laws have ſet to 
both; and that the lame Authority 
or Samcton, which gives the Feopl 
their Right, entitles oh King co his. 
So that, without any Contradiction, 
che Cavaliers might have retaind che 
Principles of humane Nature with a 
Love of Liberty, and at the ſame 
_ time have aſſerted the King's ju uſt and 
legal Prerogative. By. this it is plain 
that the B Bilbop of Kalulury was no 
more a Friend to the Monarchy, to 
the Conſtitution in 3 titan in 
the Church of England. 

This was certainly æ very innocent 
Diffimulation; and if the Author 
had never been guilry of a worſe, he 
would not have —_ Mankind in 


Arms 
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Arms againſt him to detect his For- 
gerics. Nothing can be more unrea- 
ſonable, chan to call the Conduct of 
the Cavaliers in this Point Hy pocrify 
and Prevarication, the making uſe of 
one Tyrant to deſtroy another; as 0 
an honeſt Man being robb'd by ry 
Thieves, who ſhould 2 — Ns 
the — were not at to 
br part with the one, in —— to 
deſtroy and recover his Money from 
both. The Caſes are ſo parallel, as 
muſt convince the Reader chat our 
good Author ſometimes nods, and is 
often as weak, as he is always mali- 
cious. 2 
From abuſing the honeſt Party i in 
England, he proceeds to a national 
* in which he ſhews as 
Ignorance, as Injuſtice. "Spas 
— of the Triſh who Now's the 
— of - Ling Charles II. in 
Exile, he ſays thus, p. 73. - © The 
* alſo ſettled a Pay for ſuch of - 
* Subjects of * * Kingdoms as 


ee 


ſinate Cromwell; and that he lodg d 


D 
rtuould come and ſerve under our 
Princes; but few came, except from 


Ireland. Of theſe ſome Regiments 


e were ' form ; but tho this £Lave 


them a great and laſting Intereſt in 


our Court, eſpecially in King James's, 
A they. did not much to deſerve it. 
Here the Author would run the 
Riſque of being rather thought igno- 
rant, than not gratify his Malice; for 
if he had — the Hiſtory of thoſe 
Wars in Flanders, he would have 
found that thoſe very Iriſt Troops 
ſo diſtinguiſh'd themſelves, as to ac- 
quire a very great Reputation abroad, 
elpecially in the Spaniſh Service, 

P. 77, he tells us ſeveral Stories 
which he had from one Stowupe, 2 
Swiſs, who ſeems to have turniſh'd 
the Author with moſt of his Intelli- 
gences relating to thele Times. 


Among others, he gives you a-long 


Detail of à Plot, how an Jri/hman 
was ſent over from Flanders to. aſſaſ- 


n 


in Ning ſtreet, Weſtminſter ; but that 
Thurloe deſpis d the Intelligence, and 
would not ſo much as ſearch for the 
Man. P. 77. A few Weeks after, 
* Syndercomb's Deſign" of afſa =_ 
ting Cromwell near Brenttord, as 
« he was : going ta Hampton-Court, 
« zwas difcover d. When he was exa- 
min d, it appear d that he was the 
Perſon ſet out in the Letters from 
« Bruſſels. $ Liſle {aid to Crom- 
well, thus is the very Man of whom 
cStoupe had the Notice given him.” 
Either Stoupe impos'd on the Author, 
or elſe the Author miſtook this Plot 
for ſome other, or invented the Story 
himſelf; for the Account which he 
has given cannot be true. In the firſt 
place, Miles Syndercomb was no Jriſh- 
man, being born at Baſingſtoke in 
Hampſtire: He was never in Flanders, 
but was broke in Scotland, and turn'd 
out of the Army tor Diſaffection to 
Cromwell : He was an Anabaptiſt by 
Proteſlion, a, zealous Sectary, and a 

morral 
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mortal Encmy ro the King and mo- 
narchical Government : His Quarrel 
to Cromwell, was his having depos'd 
the Num, and ufurp'd the Power in 
a ſingle Perſon. Hou all chis agrees 

with the Authors Account, of an 
Iriſhman ſent over by the Cavaliers 
from Hlanders, let the Reader judge. 
As in this Affair the Author has no 
Intereſt to ſerve, no Malice or Paſſion 
to gratify, we will for once have the 
Charity to believe that he was only 
miſtaken, without any wilful Deſign 
of perverting the Truth. As this 
* * Matter of no Conſequence, 
mention d it, to ſhew 
— little we can depend on his 
hearſay Narrative, which he takes 
upon Truſt, often charges the Circum- 
ſtances on his Memor — which being 


ſometimes deficiem, he ſupplies the 
reſt with his on fruitful Invention, 


and es 4 Story t ether on! to 
wal ale 1 wp 
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Alter this, he concludes the Hiſtory 
of Cromwel's Reign with too favour. 
able Sentiments for chat Ulurper,, 
whoſe true Character has been of- 
ten given with more Integrity by 
juſter Hiſtorians, ſo as to kave. it an 
unneceſſary Task to diſabuſe the Rea- 
der. I ſhall only therefore take no- 
tice of one Quality which he gives 
him: This is his Zeal for the Pro- 
teſtant Religien; of which ve muſt 
ay, that the Author did not well con- 
ſider, that he made no great Compli- 
ment to any Religion by giving it no 
better a Patron. fa che Place, we 
may affirm, that if he did not coun+ 
terfeit his Enthuſiaſm, he was a Mad- 
man; and if it was all fictitious, on- 
ly to ſerve his Ends, he muſt not on- 
y be a Knave and a Hypocrite, but a 
downright Atheiſt: So that, afterall, 
it will be very difficult to conceive; 
that ſo wicked a Man ſhould really, 
at bottom, have more Concern for 
one Denomination of Chriſtians than 


all- 
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another; for if we may judge of Meri 


by their Actions, he ſeenis as well to 
have extinguiſh'd all Light of natu- 
ral Religion, as to have ſet at De- 
fiance, and trampled under foot the 
very Moral and Precepts of reveal d. 
He finiſhes this Scene of Crom. 
zoell,” by telling us how formidable 
he wWas to his Neighbours abroad. 
This he does not only to do Honour 
to that favourite Tyrant, but to 
leſſen the Character, and give a mean 
Opinion of King Charles II. Upon 
this. Account, he tells the following 
Story: Thar King Charles upbraiding 
Borel, the Dutch Embaſſador. with 
his Maſters harbouring the Engliſh 
Rebels in their Country, was anſwer d, 
that it was a Maxim of their State, to 
protect all who fled to them. Upon 
this, the King with ſome Emotion 
told him, how in that Reſpect they 
had us'd himſelf and his Brothers, 
at the Inſtance of Cromwell. Upon 
which, the poor ſimple Dutch Man 
teply d, 
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reply'd, p. 81. Ah Sire! c'croir une 
autre choſe; Cromwell etoit un 
Grand Homme, & il fe faiſoit 
« craindre & par Terre & par Mer. 
« This was rough. The King's Anſwer 
« was, Je me ferai craindre auſſi a 
mon Tour. But he was ſcarce ſo 
good as his Word.” | This is a tly 
and invidious Reflection on the 
Weakneſs of King Charles. But rhe 
Author very well knew the true Rea- 
ſon. why that Prince was not as good 
as his Word upon that Occaſion : 
This was owing to the Friends of the 
good Biſhop, who rais'd ſuch a Cla- 
mour 2 the Dutch War, en- 
courag d the Enemy by their Sedi- 
tions at home, conſtantly gave them 
Intelligence, and with Engliſh Pilots 
conducted them into our Harbours, 
to burn and deſtroy the Fleet of their 
own Country. Such is the Incon- 
ſiſtency of this Man, wh@ has all 
along condemn'd the Court of Eng- 
land for making that War at all, thb 

O now 
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now he lays hold on this Occaſion 
to inſult King Charles, and render 
him little, for not making his Ene- 
mies leſs. He now ridicules him for 
not humbling that Commonwealth, 
by reducing their naval Power, and 
deſtroying their Fleets, when another 
time he condemns him for raking one 
of their Buſſes. on — 
And now he approaches the Re- 
ſtoration, a Bleſſing that ſticks in his 
Gizzard, at which not daring — 
ly to repine, he vents all his Spleen 
on the happy Inſtrument of that glo- 
rious Revolution; for after having 
enumerated all the previous Steps 
that were taken in cher Affair, ue 
Conduct and Management of which 
he very much magnifies, without na- 
ming the only Perſon who could 
poſſibly have concerted thoſe Mat- 
ters, at laſt he plainly tells us, 
p. 87. This was manag d with great 
Diligence and Skill, and by this 
* 2225 ir was that the great Turn 

* WAS 
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% was brought about without the leaſt 
'« Tumult or Bloodſhed, which was 
« beyond what any Perſon could. have 
* imagind. Of all this Monk had 
« both the Praiſe and the Reward, 
„tho I have been told a very (mall 
« Share of it belong d to him. The 
Diſingenuity, Partiality, and Malice 
of this Aſſertion is ſo very viſible, 
that I need not take any Pains to 
convince the Reader; every Man in 
England, who can read, is a compe- 
tent Judge of this Matter. For far- 
ther Satisfaction I refer him to the 
Life of that great Man lately pub- 
lih'd. This is lo very ablurd , that 
the Author might as well have deny d 
chat there ever was fich a Man as 
General Monk, as to lay that he was 
not the immediate Inſtrument in the 
Reſtoration. I ſhall only juſt tell the 
Reader, that the very Nature of the 
thing beſpeaks itſelf; for, as it was 
the Army that was the only Obſtacle 
to the Nation's Settlement and Hap- 

* + Wh pines, 
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1 there was nothing to be done, 
but, by modelling that Body of Men, 
make them ſubſervient to thoſe very 
Ends which none beſides themſelves 
could impeach. This was manag'd 
with ſo great Addreſs and Prudence 
in Scotland, that the Sectaries, and 
rigid Republicans, were by degrees 
caſhier'd, and more moderate Men 
ſubſt ituted in their Places. This could 
be done by none but the General 
himſelf, who had at that time the 
abſolute Command in Scotland. This 
enabled that great Man to march in- 
to England, and to purſue his De- 
ſign of making the military Power 
ſubſervient to the Civil, a Declara- 
ration ſo plauſible and popular, as to 
meet with univerſal Reception. His 
Addreſs afterwards, in perſwading the 
Rump Parliament to diſlodge the 
diſaffected Troops at London, and 
ſend them into remoter Quarters, to 
make room for his own, on whom 
he could depend, enabled him to 
| execute 
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execute any Deſign he might have 
afrerwards. No Body can imagine 
thar at this time, notwithſtanding his 


conſtant Affection to the King, and 


the good Blood in his Veins, that he 
could be ſo ſanguine as to entertain 
any great Hopes, or form any Deſign 
of a Reſtoration. However, by theſe 

revious Methods he had put him- 
ſelf into a Condition, upon the un- 
expected Incidents which fell out 
afterward, to ſtrike in with the Tor- 
rent of the People's Inclinations, and 
gratify his own, by compaſſing that 


ſtupendous _ of which we 


have ſeen the illuſtrious Author trea- 
red with ſuch baſe Ingratitude, by 
the moſt unjuſt and partial of Wri- 
ters, who had roo mortal an Aver- 
ſion to the King, and the royal Fami- 
ly, ever to forgive the propitious In- 

ſtrument of their Reſtoration. 
The Author could not but have 
confider'd, that without this great 
Event he had never been Biſhop of 
Saliehwey, 
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Salisbary. As this Reflection is fo 
obvious, it is very plain that his 
Malice and Reſentment were the 
ſtrongeſt of his Paſſions, ſo as, when 
it came to a Competition, even to 
tranſcend his Ambition and Avarice. 
If the Reſtoration had not happen'd, 
tlie Author would have had les 
Guile with leſs Preferment A more 
obſcure and meaner Scene of Lite, a 
Country Cure of 8 or 900 Marks 
per Annum in Scotland, could not 
have furniſn'd him with Opportunity 
and Materials to have done much 
Miſchief: The making Feuds in ſo 
narrow a Circle as private Families ; 
or, at moſt; now and then ſetting a 
General-Aſſembly together by the 
Ears, would have been the higheſt 
Stretch of his Ambition and Poli— 
ticks. As this would have been all 
that he could poſſibly have done in 
Auch Circumſtances, to have gratity'd 
his turbulent Temper, it would have 
been leſs fatal than what we have 


ſeen 
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ſeen him perform; his blowing the 
Coals of Sedition in the Reign of 
King Charles II. his intriguing in 
Courts, and diſturbing the publick 
Repoſe of Nations. 
Before he comes to the Reſtora- 
tion, he would give us an Account 
why the Republicans and Sectaries, 
at this Criſis, made ſo little Oppoſi- 
tion to a Turn of State which muſt 
intallibly be their Ruin: Of which 
he ſays thus, p. 87. Enthuſiaſim 
« was now languid; for that owing its 
« mechanical Force to the Livelineſs of 
* the Blood and Spirits, Men. in Dif- 
order, and depreſs'd, could not raiſe 
in themſelves thoſe Heats with 
* which they 'were wont to tranſport 
* both themſelves and others. If 
this Philoſophy be true, I would ask 
one Queſtion, why the French Pro- 
phets in our Days, and his own mad 
Countrymen in Forty-one, when 
they had ſome extraordinary Gam- 
bols to play in the Pulpit, to heigh- 
| | ten 
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ten their Enthuſalm, and to enable 
them to ſhew a greater Effuſion of 
Spirit, always prepar'd their Bodies 
by faſting, which muſt depauperatc 
the Blood, and conſequently leſſen 
the Quantity of Spirits? The con- 
ſtant Succeſs of this Method at that 
Time ſeems to contradict the lear- 
ned Author's mechanical Solution of 

Enthuſiaſm. | 
He is very angry that King Charles 
was not bound Hand and Foot, p. 88. 
* Such Unanimity appear d in their 
Proceedings, that there was not the 
* leaſt Diſpute among them, but upon 
* one ſingle Point; yet that was 4 
ver) important one. Hale, after- 
* wards the famous Chief 7uſtice, 
mov d that a Committee mght be 
appointed to look into the hs 161 
„tions that had been made, and the 
** Conceſſions that had been ” an by 
the late King, during the War, par- 
* ticularly at the Treaty of Newport; 
that from thence they might digeſt 
| "7M 7, ch 
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ſuch Propoſitions as they ſhould think 
« fit to (+ — over to the King.” 
It is no Wonder that this Propoſi- 
tion ſhould come from a Perſon, who, 
with all his Sanctity, made no Scruple 
to fit as one of Cromtuells Judges, 
and ſentence his Fellou- Subjects to 
Death, by a Commiſſion from a 
Tyrant, x had murder'd his Prince, 
and by Violence had made himſelf 
Maſter of his Country. But where 
was the Neceſſity of thus fettering 
Charles II. more than any of his 
Predeceflors at their Acceſſion to the 
Throne? An Act of Oblivion ha- 
ving cover'd all that was paſt, at this 
time, the Caſe was the ſame, as if 
there never had been any Troubles, 
or Civil Wars, and che King had 
ſucceeded peaceably upon a natural 
Demiſe of his Father. If the Treaty 
at the 2 of Wight was to have been 
the Baſis of the new Pacta Conventa 
with the King, he had better have 
ſtaid where he was, and wanted a 
P Dinner. 
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Dinner at Bruſſels, than have accep: 
ted a Crown on ſuch wretched Con- 
ditions ; Conditions ſo inhumane, as 
made little Difference between the 
Commiſſioners at Newport, and the 
King's Judges in We minſter-Hall. 
The firſt would have ſtript him of 
every Prerogative, after they had 
rob'd him of what was more dear, 
his Honour and Conſcience. The 
Regicides, indeed, acted more bare- 
fac d, with greater Impudence, but 
leſs Hypocriſy. The one would 
have made him too wretched to live 
with common Comfort, while the 
other more kindly put an end to his 
Pain. 

P. 92, he has another Stroke at 
Dr. Sharp. * As ſoon as it was fix'd 
that the King was to be reſtor d, a 
great many went over to make their 
Court. Among theſe, Sharp, who 
& was employ'd 9 the Reſolutioners, 
* was one. P. ibid. © As he had ob. 


fſerd d ver) carefully the Succeſs of 


« Monk s 
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„Monks ſolemn Proteftations againſt 
the King, and for a Commonwealth, 
* it ſeems he was ſo pleas d with. the 
Original, that he was reſoly'd to 
0 77 after it, without letting him- 
* ſelf be diverted with Scruples ; for 
* be ſtuck neither at ſolemn Proteſta- 
* tions, both by Word of Mouth and by 
Letters, (of which I have ſcen many 
1 Proofs) nor at Appeals to God 0 
* bis Sincerity in acting for the Preſ- 
'* byterians, both in Prayers and on 
other Occaſions, joining with theſe 
* many dreadful Imprecations on him- 
* ſelf, if he prevaricated.” 

Here the Author lays about him 
like a Dragon, and kills two Birds 
with one Stone. Here is a mot ter- 
rible Charge of Hypocriſy, Diſſimu- 
lation, ang Perjury, both on the Ge- 
neral, and the Doctor. We will firſt 
put the Affair of General Monk in a 
true Light. If this great Man was 
the Villain which he repreſents, it 
muſt be for reſtoring the King; and 
1 cor - 
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conſequently the Action itſelf be 
evil. This he has not had the Aſſu- 
rance yet poſitively to affirm, except 
it is to be found in the Sheets, which 
the Prudence of his Executors have 
thought unfit to ſee the Light, not- 
withſtanding their Proteſtations to 
the Publick, that the Copy is per- 
fect; a Piece of Diſingenuity which 
cannot be juſtificd; for whatever 
they have ras'd, or omitted, ſince 
the Death of the Author, can be 
no Act of his, and conſequently 
the Copy not genuine. But to re- 
turn from this Digreſſion: When 
General Afonk came to London, the 
Parliament was under a Violence 
from the Army, who long before 
had ſecluded the greateſt and nobleſt 
Part of their Members, whom they 
kept by Force from the Houle ; nor 
were they reſtrain'd within any 
Bounds of Duty and Submiſſion to 
the Rump, whom they had lately in- 
ſulted before. This had my: = 

the 
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the General's March with his Troops 
from Scotland, according to his De- 
claration of making the Military 
Power ſubſervient to the Civil. On 
the Performance of this Promiſe, the 
ſecluded Members moſt ſtrenuouſly 
inſiſted, by urging that his Declara- 
tion could not be made good, bur 
by their Re-admiſſion, who were the 
moſt conſiderable Part of the ſame 
Parliament, for whom he had declar'd, 


and had been ejected by a military 


Violence. Upon which, to put an 
end to theſe Confuſions, at the re- 
peared Requeſts of the City, a Ma- 
jority of the Parliament, the Nobility 
and Gentry; in ſhort, to comply 
with the Voice of the People, he 
conſented that the ſecluded Members 
ſhould rake their Sears again; which 
was the only Method to reſtore the 
Dignity of Parliament, and the Face 
of an Houſe, whoſe Honour had 
been ſo proſtituted by the Violence 
and ill Conduct of the Rump, who 

were 
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were now grown fo very ſcandalous, 
that they were not more hated, than 
— deſpis d by the People. 
The ſecluded Members diflolv'd them- 
ſelves, after having iſſud out Writs 
to call a Convention, which Conven- 
tion reſtor d the King and the ancient 
Government. Now after this, where 
was the great Treachery in General 
Monk, who obey'd them as long as 
they had the Power, even in their 
moſt violent Commands? After 
they had by a voluntary Act deter- 
min' d their own Authority, there was 
an End of the Commonwealth. So 
that the General, as well as Others, 
was at an intirè Liberty to enter into 
any new Scheme in the followin 

Convention, which might be moſt 
conducive to the publick Good, and 
the Inclinations of the People. As to 
his Tranſactions with the King and his 
Friends, they were all negotiated, after 
that the Perſons, ro whom he could 
poſſibly lic under any ſeeming Obli- 


gation 
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gation of Fidelity on account of his 
Commiſſion, had voluntarily diveſ- 
ted themſelves of their Power, and 
were now no more. All theſe ſcan- 
dalous Inſinuations of General Mont 
the Author has borrow'd from Lud- 
loto's Memoirs: I am glad he has no 
better Authority, than that of an 
Author, who was ſo great a Miſcreant, 
as to declare it an Honour to have 
been one of the King's Judges. 

We will now return to Dr. Sharp, 
againſt whom the Author's Invec- 
tives are equally unjuſt. It is true, 
he was 4 Presbyterian, when there 
was no better a Religion in his 
Country, and-an Agent to the mo- 
derate Party of that Perſwaſion, to 
whom he was faichtul, while he was 
employ'd and intruſted by them; 
bur it does not follow from thence, 
that a Man may nor change his Opi- 
nion about Church Government : 
Bur he berray'd no Body ; for in the 
Year 1660, long before Epiſcopacy 

was 
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was reſettled in Scotland, he had 
quitted his Agency, reſign' d his Truſt, 
and had no more to do with them : 
So that he was free, when the Legi- 
lature thought fit to change the Go- 
vernment of the Church, to accept a 
Biſhoprick, which Truſt he diſcharg'd 
with Honour and Fidelity, with a 
Piety not inferior to the Dignity of 
his Station, which he eminently fill'd, 
adorn d, and ſupported, by a zealous 
Attachment to the Service of thoſe 
Altars he had ſworn to defend. 

If the Reader would fee the Re- 
verſe of this Picture, let him look 
upon the Author, who has thus re- 
vil'd this good Prelate. This un- 
happy Man, tho' a Presbyterian in 
his Heart, if of any Religion, accep- 
ted a Biſhoprick, without ever chan- 
ging his Principles or Opinion, and 
made no Scruple of Conſcience to 
enjoy the Revenues of that Church, 
whole Diſcipline he diflik'd, whoſe 
Faich he oppugn'd, whoſe Intereſts 


he 
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he would have betray'd, and given 
up to her Schiſmaticks, while at the 
ſame time he was cating her Bread. 
This is the Man who is f very angry 
with Dr. Sharp tor accepting the 
Archbiſhoprick of St. Andrews. If 
ſuch a Change ſhould have happen'd 
in England ; it the Legiſlature ſhould 
have thought fit, in his Time, to have 
reduc'd the Form and: Diſcipline of 
che Church of England to that of 
Geneva, there is no Body can doubr, 
bur he would ſoon have forgot his 
tall Steeple at Salubury; and, allow- 
ing the fame Revenue, with grca- 
ter Pleaſure and Vehemence have 
chump'd a Cuſhion in that Congre- 
gation we now call a Conventicle. 

The Biſhop has no ſooner open'd 
the Scene of the Reſtoration, which 
he calls auguſt and ſplendid, bur he 
immediately ſpoils his Compliment, 
by endeavouring to paint thoſe hap- 
py Days in the blackeſt Colours : He 
turiouſly falls foul on the Licentiouſ- 


Q 1 


. 
neſs of the Court, which, he ſays, 
open d a Door to all Impiety and 
Irreligion, p 92. © With the Reſtora- 
e 


tion of the King 4 Spirit of extra- 
vagant foy ſpread over the Nation, 
* that brought on with it the throwing 
* off the der) Profeſſions of Virtue 
* and Ptety : All ended in Entertain. 
* ments and Drunkenneſs, which over- 
* run the three Kingdoms to ſuch a 
degree, that it very much corrupted 
All their Morals. Under the Colour 
* of drinking the King's Health, there 
* were great Diſorders, and much 
* Riot every where. And the Pretences 
* of Religion, both in thoſe of the hypo- 
© critical Sort, and of the more honeſt, 
* but no leſs pernicious r 
gave great Advantages, as well as 
* they urn ſh'd much Matter to the 

* prophane Mockers of true Piet). 
© Thoſe, who had been concern d in the 
former Tranſactions, thought they 
could not redeem themſelves from the 


* Cenſures and fealouſies that thoſe 
* brought 
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& brought on them, by any Method, that 
% was more [ure and more eaſy, than 
* by going into the Stream, and laugh- 
ing at all Religion; telling or making 
« Stories to expoſe both themſelves and 
their Party as impious and ridi- 
% Culous.” | 

In this malicious Paragraph the 
Author gives us another Sketch of 
his Knowledge. If he had read our 
Hiſtories, he would have found that 
Drunkenneſs was no new Vice in 
England at the Reſtoration, but 
much more common among our 
Anceſtors than ourſelyes, being in- 
troducd by the Danes, who firſt de- 
bauch'd the Saxons, till that Time, in 
reſpect to Drinking, a temperate 
People. The Normans, who had 
livd a little nearer the Sun, gave a 
Check for a time to this ill Habit ; 
but being ſo few in Number, they 
ſoon became Engliſh, and contracted 
this national Vice of Drinking. This 
was increas'd by the manner of li- 
+ - ving: 
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ving: The univerſal Hoſpitality and 
open Houſckeeping, in which the 
whole Income of their Eſtates was 
ſpent on their Tables, muſt put them 
under a more frequent Temptation 
of Sotting, and furniſh a conſtant 
Scene of Intemperance ; while the 
Nobility and Gentry, who always 
livd in the Country, for want of 
Books and Learning in thoſe Ages, 
had no orher man} Ark but his 
Hawks and Hounds, which Diver- 
ſions too frequently end in a hearty 
Debauch. This continued to the 
Time of King Charles I, when that 
excellent Prince, who was a Pattern 
of Temperance himſelf, endeavour'd 
by his Example and Countenance to 
cultivate thar Virtue in his People ; 
to which end he introduc'd firſt in- 
to England a Love of the nobler 
Sciences, Painting, Sculpture, Archi- 
tecture, and Muſik ; by which more 
refin'd Amuſements he endeayour'd 
to poliſh his Subjects, and give them 

2 
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a finer Taſte of more innocent and 
delicate Pleaſures; in order to which, 
he had made a noble Collection of 

Paintings, Statues, c. Theſe Cu- 
rioſities, after the Murder of that 
good King, were ſold, by his Hang- 
men, to all the Princes of Europe; 
while theſe ſower and moroſe Fana- 
tics, as they were Enemies to every 
thing that was generous, deſtroy d 
with the King all innocent Diver- 
ſions, and introduc'd a Phariſaical 
Reformation of Manners, which was 
all at the Bottom Grimace and Hy- 
pocriſy; for the Saints, tho' they 
would not openly drink, always were 
thirſty when alone in a Corner; nor 
made they leſs Scruple in private to 
embrace the Woman, whom they 
would not ſalute in publick. Du- 
ring the Reign of theſe ſanctified Hy- 
pocrites, there was a counterfeit Air 


of. Sobriety, the Loſs of which our 


Author laments, and is ſo unreaſon- 


ably pceviſh, as to blame the poor 
Cava- 


= 7...9 
Cavaliers for being tranſported with 
Joy, at their 2 from a 
Slavery of nineteen Years, more cruel 
than an Egyptian Bondage: But it is 
no Wonder, that he repin'd at the 
Joy of others for a Bleſſing, in 
which the poor Man himſelf had 
no Share, for want of good Prin- 
ciples; and conſequently rook no 
Pare. | 

The Irreligion and Impiety, of 
which he prerends to complain, muſt 
be aſcrib'd to deeper Cauſes. There 
is no doubt but the Hypocriſy of 
the preceding Times, in which the 
Pulpit was G proſtituted, and the 
moſt villainous Actions cover'd over 
with the Veil of Piety, had ſtartled 
ſome People, and given Impreſſions 
vey diſadvantagious ro the Cauſe of 
Religion; for it is certain, that the 
Conduct of our ſpiritual Guides has 
the moſt extended Influence; the ill 
Example of one bad Clergyman will 


do more Miſchief than a thouſand 
<-rmons 
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Sermons can repair: And I firmly 
believe, if ſuch a thing could be 
prov'd, that the perſonal Conduct of 
our very Author, thro' the whole 
Train of his Life, not to mention 
his late dreadful Appeal to God Al- 
mighty, has ſhock d the Faith of 
more People, and given a greater 
Blow to Religion, than any ten Men 
in England Os ka His preaching 
and unpreaching the ſame Doctrines, 
as his Incereſt guided; his frequent 
Change of Sides; his abject Flattery 
of the Living, and his outragious 
abuſing the ſame Men when 1 
muſt make one conclude that he had 
no great Senſe of Religion. Such an 
Example on weak Minds, who may 
have an Opinion of the Man, will 
make very great Impreſſions, while 
the Vices of the moſt diſſolute Courts, 
as they are natural to Fleſh and 
Blood, and only gratify our Senſes, 
affect more the Manners and Con- 


duct ob Life, than the Faith and 
Reaſon 
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Reaſon of Men in the ſpeculative 
Points of Religion. 

He now proceeds to the Character 
of Charles II. which is not more ab- 
ſurd than ridiculous, ſo as to make 
the Reader, tho' it was otherwiſe 
meant, rather laugh than be angry, 
p. 93. The King was then thirty 
« Tears of Age, and, as might have 
« been ſuppos d, paſt the Levities of 
« Touth, and the Extravagance of 
J 77 ure. He had a ver) good 
« Underſtanding ; he knew well the 
« State of Affairs both at home and 
&* abroad ; he had a Softneſs of Tem- 
* per, which charm'd all that came 
% near him, till they found how little 
they could depend on good Looks and 
fair Promiſes, in dich he was li- 
« beral to exceſs; becauſe he intended 
nothing by them, but to get rid of 
« Importuntties, and ſilence all further 
* upon him. He ſeem'd to have no 
* Senſe of Religion, both at Prayers 
« and Sacrament ; he, as it ure, took 

| care 
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care to . atisſy People he tas in nb 
ſort concern'd in that about which 
«he was employd: So that he was 
* far from being an Hypocrite, unleſs 
* his aſſiſting at thoſe Performances 
* was a ſort of Hypocriſy: (as nb 
doubt it was) but he was ſure not 
* to increaſe that by any Appearance 
* of Religion. He ſaid once to myſelf, 
* that ho was no Atheiſt; but he 
could not think that God would 
* make a Man miſerable for taking 4 
* little Pleaſure out of the way. He 
* diſguiſed his Popery to the laſt. 
He often ſaid, he thought Govern- 
* ment Was 4 much 2 thing where 
* the Authority was thought infallible, 
and the Faith and Submi ſſiun of the 
People was implicit. - He underſtood 
Navigation well ; but, above all, 
* knew, the Architecture of Ships ſo 
per feſtly, that in that reſpect he 
" Was exact more than became 4 
Prince Here are in this Charac- 
ter almoſt as many Inconſiſtencies as 

R Lines. 
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Lines. The Weakneſs and greateſt 
Vice of King Charles is known to 
be his Love of Women; he was now 
in the Meridian of his Life, in the 
Flower of his Age, Strength, and 
Vigour, when the Doctor declares 
him to be too old not to be paſt 
thoſe Pleaſures. This Suggeſtion is 
ſtranger in coming from our Author, 
than any orher ordinary Man ; it be- 
ing generally known, that Dr. Burnet 
himſelf had ſo good a Conſtitution, 
as to retain his Greenneſs and Vigour 
to double that Age ; and, it Fame is 
no Liar in that reſpect, kept (till a 
Colt's Tooth, with the Mark in his 
Mouth, beyond his great Climacte- 
rick. The next Inconſiſtency is equal- 
ly remarkable. He ſays, that this 
Prince was liberal to excels of his 
Promiſes, to get rid of Importuni- 
ties, and ſilence all farther preſſing 
upon him. This is the oddeſt way 
of attaining that End, as I believe, 


was cyer yet known: 1 ſhould rather 
| have 
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have thought, that a flat Denial at 
firſt would have been a much better 
way to have prevented farther Im- 
portunity, than, by giving a Promiſe, 
entitle the Party ro demand the 
Pertormance, — renew his Attacks 
the next Day. Tho' the Author 
ſeems to value himſelf upon vriting 
Characters, as the fineſt Part of his 
Hiſtory, I muſt affirm to the contrary, 
it was none of his Talent. Inſtead 
of thoſe beautiful Antitheſes, ſui pro- 
fuſus, alieni appetens, which we find 
in Faluſt, and ſome other of the 
Ancients; when he affects that way 
of writing, for want of Judgment, 
and à diſtinguiſhing Knowledge of 
humane Nature, he often grows ab- 
ſurd, and falls into Paradoxes and 
Self. contradictions. This is manifeſt 
in his Character of this Ring, whom 
he always repreſents in a different 
Light; in one Place makes him ſo 
lazy and indolent, as to prefer his 
Pleaſures to all other Regards; in 

R 2 an- 
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another, ſo zcalous for- the Church 
of Rome, as to be ready to ſacrifice 
his own, and the Quict of his 
People, to the Intereſt of that Reli- 
gion; ſometimes an Atheiſt, with 
Popery in his Belly; and ſometimes 
2 Bigot, with no Religion. When 
he tells us, that King Charles under- 
ſtood the building of Ships better 
than became a Prince, we can by no 
means agree with his Sentiments: 
The Knowledge of. ſo noble a Branch 
of the Mathematicks, as the Con- 
ſtruction of Ships, which we call 
Naval Architecture, is not below 


the greateſt of Kings, as well as Phi- 


— 
loſophers; a Science, that would have 


added to the Wiſdom of Solomon; 
and, conſequently, not inbecoming 
a King of England, whole only true 
Greatneſs depends on his Fleers, and 


the Goodnels of his Ships, as well 


as their Number. As for the Con- 
verſation between him and the King, 
if it be true, it is a certain Sign that 
Ms 3, good- 
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ood-humour'd Prince, when he told 
Fim that he could not think God 
Almighty would make a Man miſe- 
rable for taking a little Pleaſure out 
of the way, knew ſomething of our 
Author, and believ'd him inclin'd 
that way as well as himſelf; other- 
wiſe he was too well bred to have 
ſaid ſo ſhocking a thing to any 
Clergyman of known Piety, his San- 
crofts, Kens, Fells, Ic. or indeed to 
any Prieſt, whoſe Character deferv'd 

to be treated with more Reſpect. 
There are the ſame Inconſiſtencies 
in his other Characters, all which to 
diſprove would be endleſs, and ſwell 
the Bulk of this Volume to that of 
his own; ſince all are dead who 
could contradict and confute him, 
we muſt leave the Judgment of theſe 
Men to common Fame, and Tradi- 
tion, which is much more authentick 
than any Affirmation of this Author. 
I ſhall therefore at preſent criticiſe no 
more; 
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more, bur do Juſtice to rhe Reputa. 
tion of the. Injur'd. 

P. 98, he now falls foul again 
upon the Duke of Albemarle, to 
whom he gives no more Quarter, 
than to General Mont. He lays, 
« He was ravenous, as well as his 
« Wife, who was a mean contemptible 
Creature. They both ask'd and ſold 
« #ll that was within their Reach, no- 
thing being denyd them for ſome 
time; till he became ſo uſeleſs, that 
« little perſonal Regard could be paid 
him. But the King maintain d ftill 
* the Appearances of it; for the Ap- 
© pearance of the Service he did him 
nas ſuch, that the King thought it fit 
to treat him with great Dentin 
even after he ſaw into him, and de- 
ſpiſed him. He took care to raiſe 
« bys Kin{man Greenvill, who tas 
% made Earl of Bath and Groom of 
* the Stole, a Man who thought of 
nothing but getting and ſpending 
Mone). Here the Author gives the 

Reins 
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Reins to his Fury ; and, by a Super- 
fetation of Malice, utters as man 
Untruths, as Sentences. How doch 
this Character agree with the known 
Story of this great Man, who abſo- 
lutely refuſed the unlimited Condi- 
tions offer d by his Prince, when he 
had it in his Power to have impos'd 
what he pleas d? How comes he to 
know that the Reſpect which was 
755 him was only Appearance? The 

ing never told him ſo, nor any 
Body elſe; otherwiſe he would have 
produc his Author. If we can be- 
ieve Dr. Skinner, a Perſon of irre- 
P Credit, the King not on- 
y treated him with thoſe Marks of 
Diſtinction which Gratitude could 
inſpire, but with a kind of filial Re- 
| ſpect to the very laſt. 

The Dutch Wars, in which the 
Duke of Albemarle acquir'd ſo much 
Glory, ended not long before his 
Death: So that the King employ'd 
him in his Service to the laſt. And 

when 
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when he could pay no mofe Ho: 
nours to the Living, teſtify'd his 
Veneration'for the Bead, by giving 
him more than regal Obſequies, at 
which the whole Governmenr, ex- 
cept himſelf, which the Dignity of 
his Rank would not permit, aſſiſted 
as Mourners. The Court, the Tri- 
bunals, and all Perſons of Diſtinc- 
tion, in every Poſt, follow d him 
to the Grave; and, with a magni- 
ficent Pomp of Sorrow, mixt his 
Aſhes with thoſe of Princes; nothing 
being more juſt, than that the Man, 
who had reſcu'd the Liberties, who 
had fixt the Repoſe of Nations, and 
reſtor d the Monarchy of England, 


Ahould reſt himſelf ar laſt in the Bo- 


ſom of her Kings. 

After this Uſage of the Duke of 
Albemarle, it is no great Wonder if 
he trears my Lord of Bath with the 
ſame ill Manners and Injuſtice. That 
Nobleman had roo immediate a 


Hand in the Reſtoration, not to feel 


ſome 
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ſome Marks ot the Author's Reſent- 
ment. But the Character he gives 
of him is as wrong as the Matter of 
Fact, when he ſays, © That Monk 
* made the Fortune of his Ninſman 
_ * Greenvil.” One might have thought 
that the Author, who was at Court 
at this time before he was ſeventeen 
Years of Age, might probably have 
heard, that Sir John Cranvil had a 
Warrant in his Pocket, ſign'd at 
N 8 to be made an Earl of Eng- 
land, Groom of the Stole, with a 
Penſion of 3000 1. per Annum, to 
indemnify his Family for the Debts 
contracted in the Service of the 
Crown, ſome Months before that 
King Charles ever faw the Face of 
General Monk. By this Miſtake we 
may (ce how little we can rely on 
the Truth of what he ſays, even in 
Things of no great Conſequence : He 
ſeems ro write ar random ; and, when 
he knows nothing of a Matter, ven- 
tures to ſay any thing: What his Ig- 
norance 
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norance cannot furniſh, his fertil Ma- 
lice ſupplies. 

After having given the Characters 
of the Court in England, he pro- 
ceeds to thoſe of the Miniſters in 
Scotland, whom he paints in ſuch 
Colours, as if he deſign'd ro raiſe 
the Horror of his Reader ; who will 
find, by what he ſays hereafter, an 
aſtoniſhing Account of his Country. 
By his own Deſcription, he makes the 
Presbyrerians Enthuſiaſts and Mad- 
men, irreclaimable by Mercy, and 
incorrigible by Juſtice. So that if 
the other Side, the Epiſcopal Party, 
and thoſe in the Adminiſtration, were 
ſuch Monſters and Tyrants as he re- 
preſents them, he has not left room 
tor one honeſt Man in the Country. 

Among the Miniſters of Scotland, 
he treats his old Patron, Duke Lan- 
derdale, to whom all the World be- 
liev'd that he ow'd great Obliga- 
tions, with manifeſt Ingratitude and 
Barbariry, p. 101. © 7 knew him very 

| 6c par- 
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particularly. He made a very ill 
« Appearance ; he was very big; his 
Hair red, hanging oddly about him; 
is Tongue was too big for his 
« Mouth, which made him bedew all 
that he ſpoke to. Tho' this ſhould 
be rrue, it is mean and pititul, be- 
low the Dignity of Hiſtory, to inſult 
2 Man for perſonal Detects, which 
he cannot help, without an abſolute 
Neceſſity of illuſtrating ſome Event 
in the Story. But why ſhould we 
expect Generoſity in a, Man, who 
wanted all other Virtues? 

But in all his Scotch Characters, the 
Archbiſhop of St. Andrews bears the 
greateſt Load. The Reader is de- 
ſir'd to take notice, that tho' he 
mentions this Prelate five times more 
than any Man elſe, he never gives 
him his Title. He treats all others, 
whom he did not love, with the 
ſame Familiarity. As no Body would 
know the Perſon he calls Sharp, to 


be Archbiſhop of St. Andrews, if he 
31 was 
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was not otherwiſe inform'd; ſo the 
Duke of Albemarle is call'd plain 
Monk to his dying Day. But he uſes 
more Ceremony with his Friends. 
Always Earl of Clarendon, even be- 
fore he was created ; always Earl of 
Eſſex ; always Lord Ruſſel, E5 c. This 
being his conſtant Practice, it is im- 

ible ir ſhould proceed from 
Chance or Negligence. Tho' this is 
no capital Fault in the Hiſtorian, it 
is ſhocking to good Manners, and 
ſhews too much of the Clown in the 
Gentleman and the Prelate. I have 
only mention d this Matter, to let 
the World ſee the little Malice, and 
Meanneſs of Soul in the Man, who 
could not find in his Heart to treat 
his Superiors, when Enemies, with 
that common Reſpect which was 
due to their Quality. 

P. 104. © ] now turn to another 
« Set of Men, of whom the Earls of 
Middleton and Glencairn were the 
chief. They were ſollow'd by the — 

CC 0 
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« of the Cavalier Party, who were 
« now very fierce, and full of Courage 
in their Cups, tho they had been 
« very diſcreet Managers of it in the 
Field, and in time of Action- By 
this Reflection, the Reader may {ce 
how Diſingenuity is eſſential to his very 


Nature, ſo as never to let him ſpeak 


well, or do any manner of Juſtice to 
his Enemies. In this Aſſertion, the 
want of Judgment in the Man is as 
evident as his Malice, in affirming a 
thing, in which every one, he was 
ſure, muſt contradict him. The Vic- 
tories of my Lord Mantro(s were no 
leſs notorious than aſtoniſhing, and 
not to be paralleld in Hiſtory. 
Without Garriſons, Magazines, Arms, 
Ammunition, or Money, how often 
did that great Man moſt ſhametully 
defeat the numerous Armies of the 
Covenanters, - when they exceeded 
him above three ro one, with all 
thoſe Advantages which he wanted? 


# O : 
It this Succeſs was not owing to the 


per- 
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perſonal Courage ot his Troops, we 
mult look for ſome hidden Caule, 
and renew the Belief of Miracles. 

P. 134, he entertains us with a 
moſt wonderful Character of Biſhop 
Leighton, as he has done in another 
Place with that of Sir Robert Murray ; 
of both which Perſons he gives us 
Ideas that ſeem a little romantick. 
I am very much afraid there muſt be 
ſome Grains of. Allowance for his 
good Biſhop, whom all rogether he 
has made but an odd fort of Man; 
cho' I am very apt to believe, that 
the Author has put ſome of his own 
Sentiments into his Mouth, when he 
makes him ſo diſſatisfied with the 
Conduct of his Superiors, which is 
a little ſeditious, and unbecoming ſo 
mortify d a Man: His Contempt of 
his Brethren, and Colleagues, was in- 
conſiſtent with that true Humility ſo 
abſolutely eſſential to the Saint, and 
muſt procecd from a ſpiritual Pride 
at the Bottom of the Heart; for no 
_ Man 
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Man has a mean Opinion of another, 
but from a firm Belief of a ſuperior 
Merit in himſelf. Bur it is Pity to 
{poil theſe imaginary Pieces; ſo I will 
only congratulate our Iſland, in ha- 
ving the Honour to produce two 
ſuch extraordinary Perſons ; who, in 
one reſpect, are a little unfortunate 
to fall into no better Hands, and 
have ſuch egregious Virtues tranſ- 
mitred to Poſterity by no other Pen, 
but that of our Author, who happens 
to ſtand ſo ill in the Opinion of the 
World, as to be rank'd with one Sort 
of Men, who are never believ'd, even 
when they ſpeak Truth. 

P. 156, ſpeaking of Dr. Sharp in 
his uſual way, he has this extraordi- 
nary Reflection: Tet this was ſuit- 
* able enough to a Maxim, that he, 
* and all that Sort of People ſet up; 
that the Execution of Laws was that 
«* by which all Government maintain d 
* their Strength, as well as their Ho- 
nur. Whatever may be the Sen- 
timents 


n 
timents of the learned Author, as 
to the Truth of this Maxim, I be- 
lieve that the Generality of the 
World will join in Opinion with the 


Archbiſhop of H. Andretus. 
P. 161, Speaking of the Fanatic 


Army, that was now to be di- 
ban ed, he ſeems unwilling to part 
with chews, and gives them this Cha- 
racter : * They were certainly the 
% braveſt, the bf diſciplin'd, and the 
« ſobereſt Army, that had been known 
in the latter Ages.” Or indced in 
any before; and, it is to be hop'd, 
will never be known again, bein 

generally Anabaptiſts, Fifth - No- 
narchy-Men, and the wildeſt of the 
Sectaries. Their Bravery was no true 
Courage, . reſulting from a Principle 


of Honour, and a virtuous Fear of 
Infamy; but downright Fury and 
Enthuſiaſm, actuated by a falſe Spirit 
of Religion. Their Sobricty was 
Hypocrily ; ; for tho' they would nor 


publickly ſcem to debauch, they 
would 


Av 

would get heartily drunk in private; 
of ecially when they broke into the 
Cellars of the poor Cavaliers. And, 
as for the Picty of thoſe Saints, they 
made no Scruple to- pillage Altars, 
and drag the Orthodox Clergy from 
their Pulpits, beat, and wound them 
to Death, while they call'd the Plun- 
der of the Royaliſts the Spoils of 
the Ungodly, and the Heritage of 
the Lord; of all which Barbarities 
whole Volumes have been writren, 
with Time, Place, Names, and Cir- 
cumſtances, to put the Truth of this 
Matter out of diſpute: Such were 
the Men, for whom our Autlior 
ſeems to have ſo great a Veneration! 

In the next Page the good Biſhop 
aſtoniſhes the Reader, by an Inſinua- 
tion, as if there were too much Seve- 

rity us d towards the Regicides. We 
will ſee his own Words, fot fear of 
being tax'd with Miſrepreſentation. 
The Trial and Execution of the firſt 
* who ſuffer d, were run to by va 

T 
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* Crowds, and all People were pleas'd 
* roith the Sight ; yet the Oatouſneſs 


* of the Crime grew at liff to be ſo 
much flatned by the frequent Execu- 


* 


tions, and moſt of thoſe who ſuſfer d 


* yd with much Firmneſs and Shety 


« of Piety, juſtifying all that they had 
“ done, 2 5 ſeeming Foy for 


their - Sufferings on that Account, 
* that the King was advisd not to 
© proceed farther.” This pretended 
Effect of theſe Executions ſeems to 
be the Author's own Invention, no- 
thing being more abſurd and unna- 
mia than to imagine, that ſuch 
Monſters, condemn'd for ſo atrocious 
a Crime, as had fill'd Mankind with 


'Horror, ſhould rouch the Compal- 


ſion of the Spectator, by ſuch an 
Aggravation of their Guilt, in ſo 


harden'd an Impenitence. But what 
is more unaccountable, is, to gueſs 


what he means by the frequent Exe- 
cutions, when, out of fo great a 


Number as were in the Commiſſion 
| *7YO 
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to try the King, and of whom ſixty- 
ſix aſſented to the Judgment, by ri- 
ſing from their Seats when Sentence 
was given, no more than ten were 
made Objects of human Vengeance ; 
a Lenity, or rather Indolence, which 
very much leſſen'd King Charles in 
the Opinion of the World, both ar 
Home and-Abroad. This the Author 
would inſinuate to be Severity in the 
King, while his Friends on the other 
Side call this Conduct, in ſparing ſo 
many, a Cruelty to himſelf and Fa- 
mily, as well as an Injuſtice to the 
Manes of his injur'd Father, whoſe 
Blood cry'd ſo loud for Vengeance. 

Speaking of Harriſon, he gives this 
Account of the Man: P. ibid. Har- 
* rifon was the firſt that ſuffer'd ; he 
was a fierce and bloody Enthuſiaſt : 
And it was lelie vd, while the 
* Army was in doubt, whether it was 
* fitter to kill the King privately, or 
* bring him to an open Trial, that he 
* offer'd, if à private Way was ſettled 


2 (e (u, 


. 
* on, to be the Man who ſhould do it; 
* but hozwever reaſonable this might be 
in itſelf, it had a ver) ill Effect.” 
After this Character of the Man, 
wich all his Rhecorick he paints him 
in the moſt ſhining Colours, extolls 
his Firmneſs, Reſolution, and Mag- 
nanimity ; and, not withour ſeeming 
Sentiments of Tenderneſs, calls Enthu- 
fiafm, Calmneſs; and Intoxication with 
ſpirituous Liquors, Cheartulneſs ; for 
the printed Accounts at this Time in- 
form us, that not only Hugh Peters, 
who was ſo downright drank as to 
appear a Changeling, but Harriſon 
and Carew had drunk Brandy, or 
ſome ſuch Liquors, the Morning of 
their Execution, which gave them 


that Inſenſibility of their Danger, 
which our Author ſo much admires; 
otherwiſe, we ſhould find in him 
ſome Mark of Diſguſt or Reſentment. 
Ic is true, a Chriſtian Pity might be 
extended to his Blindneſs; but then 
ac the lame time he ſhould have con- 

demn'd 
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demn'd his Hardneſs of Heart and 
Impenitence. This he ſhould have 
done, to take away a Surmiſe, which 
will naturally ariſe in ſome uncha- 
rirable People, that the Author tacit- 
ly in his Mind imputed this extra- 
ordinary Behaviour to ſome ſuperna- 
tural Aſſiſtance, and the Goodneſs of 
the Cauſe for which they ſuffer'd. 
To this Suſpicion he gives ſome 
manner of Handle, by a pompous 
Defcription of the Hero, inſtead of 

the Regicide. 
P. 163. © The putting Sir Harry 
“ Vane to Death was as much blam'd ; 
* for the Declaration from Breda 
* being full, for an Indemnity to all, 
* except the Regicides, he was compre- 
* hended in that — An Addreſs 
'* cus made by both Houſes in his Be- 
half, to which the King gave 4 fa. 
* oourable Anſwer, tho in general 
* Weirds : So that he reckon'd that he 
* was ſafe, that being an Equivalent 
* to an Act of Parliament, tho it 
| « wanted 
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* wanted the neceſſary Forms.” In 
this Account, which is deſign'd pur- 
polely to reflect on the Honour of 
King Charles, there is one poſitive 
Untruth, one very great Miſtake, be- 
ſides his conſtant Diſingenuity in 
concealing part of the Story. In the 
firſt place, the Declaration from 
Breda makes no mention of the Re- 
gicides, or any Body elſe, but leaves 
the Exceptions entirely to the Parlia- 
ment, in whoſe Liſt of the Excepted 
Sir Harry Vane and Lambert were 
particularly included. That a fa- 
vourable Anſwer from the King in 
general Words, to either, or borh 
Houſes, is equivalent to an Act of 
Parliament, is an Opinion, to which 
fcw Lawyers will ſubſcribe. But the 
Author thinks not fit to tell the Rea- 
der, that tho' the Convention, who 
had excepted this Gentleman out of 
the Act of Indemnity, atrerwards 
interpos'd for Mercy; and, as he 
ſays, receiv'd 2 favourable Anſwer in 
gencral 
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general Words; nevertheleſs the ſuc- 
ceeding and truer Repreſentation of 
the People, being a Parliament in all 
its Forms, thought fit, when that 
Matter was reſum' d, to abandon him 
to Juſtice, and addreſs d the King to 
bring Vane and Lambert to their 
Trial, So that being under no Obli- 
gation from his prior Anſwer in general 
Terms, the King was entirely free to 
hearken to the Voice ot his People, 
and comply with their laſt Requeſt. 

When he gives us an Account of 
this Gentleman's Behaviour at his 
Death, he tells us theſe Particulars, 
p. 164, He tas beheaded on Tower- 
hill, where a new and ver) indecent 
Practice was begun: It was obſerv d, 
* that the dying Speeches of the Regi- 
* cides had left Impreſſions on the 
« Hearers, that were not at all to the 
* Advantage of the Government ; ſo 
* Strains of a peculiar Nature being 
* expected from him, to prevent that, 
Drummers were placd under the 


* Scaffold, 


( 2a ) | 

* Scaffold, who, as ſoon as he began to 
© ſpeak of the Publick, upon 4 Sign 
given, ſtruck up with their Drums. 
1 roy r N - 
* defer'd they might be ſtopt; for th 
© under ſtood abs WAS — by it. 
* Then he went thro his Devotions ; 
and as he was taking leave of thoſe 
about him, he happening to ſay ſome- 
* what with relation to the Times, 
* the Drums ſtruc up a ſecond time; 
* ſo he gave over, and died with ſo 
* much Compojeaneſs, that it was ge- 
A nerally thought that the Government 

* loft more than it gaind by his 
* Death.” If the Author had not 
been of an Opinion, that the Regi- 
cides had fully juſtify d themſelves 
and the Cauſe at their Death, he 
would not ſo boldly have aſſerted, 
that their dying Speeches had made 
Impreſſions ro the Diſadvantage of 
the Government; tor, naturally {peak- 
ing, whatever thoſe Miſcreants could 


ſay, muſt only affect thoſe of their 
| own 
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own Principles, who were already 
mortal Enemies to the King, Bur if 
the Liberty allow'd them was. truly 
ſo fatal, as he repreſents, the Admini- 
ſtration had mote Reaſon to pre- 
vent the like ill Conſequences for the 
future: It maſt be a fad and helpleſs 
Government indeed; that will not 
take all lawful” Precautions to pte- 
ſerve the publick Peace, and prevent 
the People from being poiſon d. But 
che Relation, which he gives of the 
Compoſedneſs of that unhappy 
Gentleman, is unanimouſly contra- 
dicted, by ſome very extravagant Cir- 
cumſtances, in all the printed Ac- 
counts that were publiſh'd at the 
Time, and which could have been 
contradicted, if not true, by ſo many 
thouſand Spectators as were Wit- 
neſſes of the Execution. But as theſe 
were only Pamphlets, we will have 
recourſe to better Authority: Mr. 
Eachard has written a very large Hiſ- 
tory of theſe Times, and muſt be 

ſup- 
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fuppos'd to have very good Vouchers, 
for what he affirms poſitively as Mat- 
ter of Fact. Let us ſee then what 
this Hiſtorian ſays of this Matter. 
Eachard, p. 802. Being brought to the 
Scaffold on the fourteenth of June, he 
there run ont into ſuch Lectures of 
Treaſon and Enthuſiaſm, that the 
Sheriffs and the reſt, after two or 
three Warnings, were forc'd to drown 
them with the Noiſe of Drums and 
2 ' to take his 
Papers from him; but he with great 
Rage and Indignation tore them to 
pieces, and ſubmitted to the Block in 4 
ver) diſcompos'd manner. 1 could 
bring other Relations ; bur this is 
authencick ; and Mr. Eachard is til} 
alive to juſtify” it. After this falſe 
and partial Account, I leave the Rea- 
der to judge of the Author's Since- 
rity. 
0 the Author was a terrible Enc- 
: my, ſo I muſt do him the Juſtice to 

acknowledge, that he was a very 


good 
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good Friend; and that he took as 
much Pains to extenuate, and give 
the beſt Turn to the Faults of his 
own Party, as to aggravate the Fai- 
lings and blacken the Virtues of his 
Enemies. To ſhew chat I do not 
wrong the Author in this Charge, it 
is his own Principle that he has aſſer- 
ted, and it is to himſelf that I ap- 
peal. In his Reflections on the Hi 
tory of Varillas, p. 7 and 8, he has 
theſe Words: An Hiſtorian, who 
* favours his own Side, ts to be for- 
given, tho he puts too much Life in 
1 Tis Colours, when he ſets out the beft 
Hide of his own Party, and the 
© worſt of thoſe from whom he differs ; 
© and if be but ſlightly touches the 
* Failure of his Friends, and ſevere- 
* ly aggravates thoſe of the other Side, 
* tho' in this he departs from the 
Laus of an exact Hiſtorian; yet 
* the Biaſs is ſo natural, that 7 it 
* leſſen the Credit of the Hiſtorian, it 
* does not blacken him.” This is con- 

V 2 Arary 
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trary to the Opinion of Tully, when 
he ſays of an Hiſtorian, Nequid falſi 
dicere audeat, nequid Veri non audeat. 
This Aſſertion is ſo aſtoniſhing, that 
I cannot expect the Reader, who has 
not read his Book on Varillas, 
ſhould believe me, till he ſees it 
with his own Eyes. No doubt can 
be made, but that the Author has 
been guided by this Principle in all 
his Parcy Wricings. Ocher Men have 
fallen into this Fault thro' Intereſt or 
Malice; but I believe Dr. Burnet is 
the only Man, who cver had the Forc- 
head to defend it. | 
According to this Principle, to ex- 
cuſe the Chancellor from what has 
been unanimouſly laid at his Door, 
the giving to King Charles that cruel 
Advice, to reward his Enemies, and 
truſt to the Principles of his Friends, 
he tells us, p. 165. Jo load the 
* Eart of Clarendon the more, it was 
* given out that he had advis'd the 
* King to gain his Enemies, fince he 

g | © rpas 
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was ſure of his Friends by their 
« Principles. With this he was often 
* charg d, tho he always deny d it. 
* Whether the King faſten'd it upon 
im, after he had diſgracd him, 
* to make him the more Aud I can- 
«* ot tell.” Tho' the Author tells 
us, that the Chancellor conſtantly 
deny'd this Charge, we may venture 
ro lay, that if Dr. Burnet had truly 
believ'd him in this Matter, he 
would not have had ſo good an Opi- 
nion of my Lord Clarendon. I 
As we feel to this Day the diſmal 
Conſequences of thoſe Councils, 
which were not more wicked, than 
weak and impolitick, it will be but 
Juſtice to the Publick, to endeavour 
to ſet that Matter in the cleareſt 
Light we can. It is notoriouſſy 
known, that ſome of the greateſt Re- 
publicans, and moſt furious Enemies 
to King Charles II. and the Conſti- 
tution in Church and State ever ſince, 
were diſoblig'd Cavaliers, who facri- 


fic d 
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fic d Principle to Reſentment ; a 
Conduct, which, with Grains of Al- 
lowance for Fleſh and Blood, with- 
out a very great Diſpenſation of 
Grace, is not the moſt unaccoun- 
table. The Treatment of the Royal 
Party at this time will never find Be- 
lief with Poſterity. To be neglec- 
ted was enough; but to ſee the Ene- 
my triumph in their Spoils, was more 
than Nature could ſupport. There 
are Inſtances of ſome, who were ad- 
mitted to the royal Preſence and Fa- 
vour, without being totally free from 
the Blood of the King; while they, 
who had laviſh'd their own in his 
Defence, were ſuffer d ro ſtarve on 
the Pavement. The Eſtates of the 
Iriſh, who had fought for the King, 
and follow'd his Fortunes in Exile, 
were confirm'd to Drummers and 
Serjeants, who had conducted his Fa- 
ther to the Scaffold. The poor Ca- 
valiers were not only unrewarded, 
but deny'd their juſt Debts; 75 
the 


he Repa) G . they 
the Repayment of the Mone 
had — — the King; while the 
Round-heads were more than cateſs d, 
and by their Poſts and Employments 
now ſhar'd the Revenues of that 
Crown, which they had plunder'd 
before. There was but one Perſon 
who had Credit to give, or Power 
to ſupport his Advice when given. 
The Author is pleas d to tell us, that 
the King himſelf declar d, that the 
Chancellor was tie Man. As he was 
the beſt, and, indeed, only Judge of 
the Matter, we ought in good Man- 
ners to believe him. I could have 
ſaid more on this Subject, if I were 
not tender of diſturbing the Aſhes of 
the Dead; nor would I have faid 
ſo much, it I had not thought 
myſelf oblig d to diſabuſe the Li- 
ving. I could alſo convict him of 
the groſſeſt Flattery in ſome of his 
other Characters, and ſpoil the Hero, 
it I would leſſen any Man's good 
. Name 


Name at the Expence of the Authot's 
Reputation, which is no Equivalent. 
9 168, he gives a Character of 
the Duke of Jork, whom hg, trœats at 
firſt with ſeeming juſtice; but it is 
only to give his Reader a falſe Im. 
preſſion of his Candor, that he may 
the more caſily be belicv'd, when he 
ſtabs him to the Heart afterward, by 
making him the greateſt of Villains, 
and the laſt of human Race. After 
having own'd how gracious the Duke 
was to him, and the repeated Fa- 
vours which he had receiv'd from 
that Prince, a Man, who had been 
capable of bluſhing, would have 
been aſham'd to have made ſo bar- 
barous a Return: But it is no Won- 
der, that he ſhould be without Gra- 
titude, who wanted the Mother of 
all Virtues, Juſtice. | 
The Account which he gives us of 
the Marriage with the firſt Dutcheſs, 
is ſo falſe in ſome Circumſtances, 
and ſo miſreptcſented in others, as 
to 
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to be eaſily retured, if that could be 
done, without wounding the Honour 
of ſome, for whom we have too 
great Reſpect, that being as contrary 
to our Inclinations, as Detraction is 
a viſible Pleaſure to the Author of the 
Book before us. 

P. 172, here he is again for excul- 
pating his old Friend, the Earl of 
Clarendon, in the Affair of Dunkirk, 
and laying the Blame, if it was a 
Crime, on an innocent Man. For he 
lays thus: The Matter under De- 
bate was, whether it ought to be kept, 
* or ſold. The military Men, who 
* were believd to be corrupted by 
France, ſaid the Place was not 
* tenable ; that in Time of Peace it 
* would put the King to great Charge, 
* and in Time of War it tvould not 
quit the Coſt of "ow . The Earl 
* of Clarendon ſaid, that he under- 
«* ſtood not thoſe Matters, but did ap- 
* peal to Monks fudgment; who did 
poſitively adviſe the letting of it go 
X 
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for the Sum that was offer d.. 
In this notable Paragraph, 1 muſt 
firſt obſerve the Author's ill Will to 
the military Men, whom he attacks 
after his uſual Manner, in a Parentheſis, 
(it was beliey'd) were corrupted by 
France: But theſe were hectoring, 
roaring, and debauch'd Cavaliers, un- 
like his godly Saints, whom he ſo 
admir'd at Aberdeen; aſſuring us, 
that they were gifted Men, who 
could preach and pray, as well as 
fight, I muſt alſo put the Reader 
in mind of what I remark'd beforc: 
Here, in the ſame Line, he names 
the Earl of Clarendon, and plain 
Monk; tho' the latter was actual- 
ly at this Moment Duke of Al. 
bemarle, and the other only Sir Ed. 
ward Hide, not being created an 
Earl till the Coronation, which fol- 
low'd ſome Months after this firſt De- 
bate. If the Author had chought fit 
to have treated them both alike, 
Hide would have founded as well as 


Monk ; 
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Monk; or Albemarle as well as Cla» | 
rendon. | 

As to what he poſitively affirms, 
that the Duke of Albemarle advis'd 
the ſelling of Dunkirk, and that the 
Chancellor had no Hand in thar 
Matter, there is no diſproving him 
at this time of Day: He has taken 
care to let every Body be dead, who 
could have contradicted him, before 
he publiſh'd his Book ; we muſt 
therefore go on the Probabilities on 
the other Side. The Intereſt of the 
Chancellor was ſo great, and his 
Power fo abſolute at this time, even 
by the Author's own Confeſſion, that 
it is a little difficult to believe, that 
any thing of very great Conſequence 
could be carry d contrary to his In- 
clination, if he had thought fit to 
have oppos'd it. And as for the 
Duke of Albemarle, whom he has 
pirch'd upon as the Author of this 
Advice, he choſe the moſt unlikely 
Perſon; it being very well known 
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with what Warmth that Duke op. 
pos'd the Demolition of the Forts 
and Citadels in Scotland, built by 
Cromwell. This would induce us to 
believe, that the ſame Perſon ſhould 
have had an equal Tenderneſs in par- 
ting with Dunkirk If he were guil, 
ty, he certainly had as good Luck 
to eſcape the publick Cenſure, as my 
Lord Clarendon was unfortunate to 
bear the Blame and Reproach of the 
whole Nation on that Account. And 
what remarkably adds to the Injuſtice 
of this Treatment, is, that the fine 
Houfe, which the Chancellor built 
in Pjccadilly, was in Deriſion by the 
People call'd rebar as if 
buile wich the Money ariſing from 
the Sale of that Place, Nor is it lels 
an Aggravation of this Hardſhip, that 
all the while that noble Fabrick con- 
tinu'd in the Poſſeſſion of the inno- 
cent Perſon, and his Family, it re- 
_  xain'd that invidious Name; but as 
P * ſoon as it yas fold to the guilty. Fa- 
3 mily 
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mily of Albemarle, it was call'd by 
that Title, which the People, as well 
as the Crown, thought fit to give to 
the Monks, tho judg'd unworthy of 
any Honours by our Author. But 
what makes this Aſſertion of Dr. Bur- 
net the more ſuſpicious, is, a few 
Years after, when * great Man was 
charg'd by the Houſe of Commons 
with the Affair of Dunkirk, that his 
Innocence was not then clear'd, there 
being ſo many Witneſſes then alive, 
who knew the Truth of that Tranſac- 
tion, ſo as to have been able to have 


* 


laid the Saddle on the right Horſe. 
P. 175, he ſays, chat the King, in 
his Declaration from Breda, had pro- 
mis'd to confirm the Settlement of 
Ireland. This is another Miſtake ; 
the Declaration from Breda exten- 
ded only ro England, and had no 
regard to Scotland and Jreland, of 
which there is no more Mention 
than of China or fapan. 


P. 176, 
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P. 176, he ſays, © 1 have reſerv d 
* the Affairs of the Church laſt, as 
* thoſe about which I have taken the 
* moſt Pains to be inform d, and 
* which I do - therefore offer to the 
* Reader with ſome Aſſurance, and 
* on which I hope due Reflection will 
«* be made.” Atﬀer this Declaration, 
of his being ſo well inform'd, one 
might expect ſome Truth. P. ibid. 
« At the Reſtoration, Juxon, the 
antienteſt and moſt eminent of the 
* former Biſhops, who had aſſiſted 
* the late King in his laſt. Hours, 
© was promoted to Canterbury, more 
aut of Dgcency, than that he was 
capable to fill that Poſt; for as he 
tas never a great Divine, he was 
« now ſuperannuated.” Here he be- 
gins his Compliments to the Church 
of England, by abuſing the firſt of 
her Prelates after the Reſtoration 
and not only him, but all the other 
great Men, who had been fo barba- 


rouſly treated by the Doctor's good 
Friends 
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Friends in the Time of the great Re- 
bellion; for he plainly tells us, that 
the Perſon, whom he calls the moſt 
eminent of all, had neither Capacity, 
or Learning, to be Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury. As he has given us one 
weak Man, the next in courſe, ac- 
cording to his Rule, muſt be a 
Knave : Let us ſee therefore what he 
will fay of the Succeflor. . © Sheldon 
« was eſteem d a learned Man before 
* the Mars; but he was now ſo deeply 
« engaged in Politicks, that ſcarce any 
Prints of what he had been remain d. 
a He was a generous and cha- 


e ritable Man. He ſeem'd not 
* to have a due Senſe of Religion, if 
« any at all; and ſpoke of it moſt 
* commonly as an Engine of Govern- 
* ment, a Matter of Policy. By this 
* means the King began to look on him 
Jas 4 wiſe and honeſt Clergyman. 
There is ſomewhat extraordinary in 
this noble Character, that the Author 
gives of this great Prelate. Bur I 


imagine, 
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imagine, that the Reader will find it 
difficult to conceive, how a very lear- 
ned Man, by being engaged in the Buſi- 
neſs neceſſary to Fi Profeſſion, ſhould 
ſo ſoon loſe all his Knowledge, ſo as 
to have no Prints remain, It will 
be worth while to enquire a little 
into theſe ſtrange Politicks, which 
had ſo oblivious a Quality, like the 
Waters of Lethe, to affect rhe Brain, 
and make a Man forget all that he 
had learne before. The great Rank, 
which an Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
holds in the Monarchy of England, 
muſt neceſſarily engage him in ſome 
Affairs of State, as he is always a 


Privy Counſellor ; but that he was in 


the Miniſtry more than his Poſt 
oblig d him, we have no Account. 
The little time that his Predeceſſor 
liv'd after the Reſtoration, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily leave on his Hands very 
great Affaits of the Church, which 
was then bur juſt reſettled; but that 
ſuch an Application to that Buſineſs 
ſhould 
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mould ſpdil the Divine, and efface 
all / prints of; his former Learning, i 
worthy thecRemark of our Author; 
who indeed ſcams a little $0 confirm 
this Notion by his o.] Example 
for we have found a very great Dit 
ference. between the Praagher at the 
Nolls, and the Biſhop of Falubury; 
who after he: had dabbled in Poli- 
ticks abroad, at Rome, Geneva, and 
Holland, began tO dwindle,, in, his 
Reputation, and loſe the Character 
he had acquir'd before; Which, as it 
was greater than he deſexv'd, and al- 
ways, ſupported by Dint of Party, 
ſhould 8 


liſhing theſe lamentable Memoirs that 


lie before us; the which, it he had 
not been impair'd in his; Incellects, 
he never would have ventur d on 
Poſtetity. But this Deſcription of 
Arghbilhop . Sheldon is all fictitious: 
As Paintersc form in their Brain ideal 
Facts, ſo dur Author draws, imagi- 

nary 
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nary Characters. But when he re. 
pfteſents this great Man to be atheif- 
tical, and that King Charles for that 
very Reaſon counted him a wiſe and 
honeſt Churchman, the Author con- 
firms to us again how little he un- 
derſtood Nature, and the Paſſions in 
Men; for let King Charles be as ir. 
religious as he would have the 
World believe, there is ſomething 
ſo amiable in Virtue and Piety, as 
to attract an Eſteem and Reverence 
from thoſe very Perſons who have 
none themſelves. So that, what- 
ever Advantages the Author him- 
ſelf may have feap d on that Account 
from ſome particular Perſons, there 
is no Man of good Senſe, that will 
- ever eſteem, and think any Clergy- 
man has the more Merit, A not be- 
licving in Jesvs ChRISsT. After all, 
if this great Prelate had no Religion, 
he muſt of conſequence have had a 
eat deal of Vanity, to give away 
2 a Sum as 66000 J. in 
9 private 


= 


.. 

private Charities, and publick Benc- 
factions, during his own Life, only 
to acquire a Reputation in this 
World, without any View or Hopes 
of Reward in the next. Afterwards, 
in the fame Page, he ſays, © That 
4 Morley was thought the hone ſter 
« Man of the two, and Sheldon the 


© abler Man.” By this Compariſon, 


in plain Engliſh, he calls them both 
Knaves, By this the Reader may be 
convinc'd of the Reſpect that the 
Author bears to the Church of Eng- 
land, when he makes no Scruple thus 
to treat her moſt illuſtrious Sons 
with ſo much Arrogance and In- 
juſtice. — 
P. 179, he gives us an Account 
of the Conference in the Savoy, 
about a Comprehenſion, in which 
he is infinitely partial to the Diſſen- 
ters, by giving them the Advan- 
tage in every thing; and ſeems very 
angry with the Church, for not tur- 
ning Presbyterian, by giving n 
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Her Characteriſticks, Diſcipline, and 
Ceremonles; among Which, the 
Croſs in Baptiſm, and kneeling at the 
Sacrament; were but inconſiderable 
Trifles®* He is not à little diſpleasd 
at their retaining the Apocryphal 
Scriptures; and ſeems very much 
friglted at Bel and the Dragon. 
ou P. 1845 he ſeems a little diſlatisfyd 
with the Inſtirution of the zoth of 
anna), on which Occaſton he thus 
| 3 expreſſes himſelf FSI 
Dee 'of January, * call d © King 
Whales" the Martyr.” It is no 
Wonder®if the Kokos ſeruples ro 
give to tht Prince the Title of 
artyr, when he has taken fach 
Pains,” by'Ay Inſinuations, to excul- 
ate the“ villainous Authors, and 
leſſen the Horror of his Martyrdom. 
p. i011 St. Bartholomew's Day 
42048" pitihj d on, that if they were 
then lepri ved. they ſhould loſe the 
#'Profits of the _ Tear; fince the 
 Tithes are common ly Au at Michael- 
mas. 
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mas. The Presbyterians remember d 
* hat” 4 St. Bartholomew had” been 
eld at Paris ninety Tears before, 
* which was-the Day of the Maſſacre, 
* and did not ſtick to compare” one 
* 0 the other? This is a Flight 
of his oun; moſt of the Diſſen- 
ters were too illiterate and ignorant 
in the Hiſtory of Europe, almoſt 
to have heard of the thing, eſpe- 
cially to be ſo preciſe in the Tear 
and the Day. This is a Note be- 
ond Ela; the Author has exerted 
hirnſelf and given a ſparring Blow 
to the Church and Parliament of 
gland; ſuch a Repreſentation of 
the Pcople, as has ſeldom been ſeen 
before, or ſince, within the Walls of 
Fr. Stephen's Chappel, if we conſider 
the Quality, Fortunes, and Intereſts, 
in their Countries, of the Perſons 
who compos'd that illuſtrious Aſ- 
ſembly : But without this Conſide- 
ration, what he arraigns was an Act 


„ D 
of Parliament, a Law made by the 


People 


vi 
Red coats, were inſtituted and 
t 
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People in their Legiſlative Capacity, 
unanimouſly and calmly, without 


any Violence, Tumult, or indirect 


Means. This our judicious Author 
compares to the Maſſacre of Paris, 
a Scene of Horror, which has difl- 
grac d human Nature; as if the cut 
ting ſo many thouſand innocent 
Throats, with all the Circumſtances 
of Rage and Barbarity, in cold 


Blood, could bear any Reſemblance 


with the legal ejecting a Number of 
unlawful Miniſters, moſt of whom 
had intruded into other Mens Rights, 
and like Wolves had leap d into the 
Fold. The greateſt Part of theſe 
Men had been Trumpeters of Sedi- 


tion, and not only inflam'd, bur OC» 


caſion d the War between the late 
King and his People. And after 
they had conquer d the Crown and 
the Church, violently drove the 


Orthodox Miniſters from their Li- 


s, by the Help of their ruffianly 


+ AMES... 
ted by Corporals and Serjeants, and 
ow'd their Poſſeſſion to the, Halberd 
inſtead of the Croſiet. Theſe are the 
People, for whom our Author had ſo 
much Tenderneſs, who might. have 
been fav'd, if they would have com- 
ply'd. with ſome innocent Ceremo- 
nies, by themſelves allow d to be 
Things indifferent, and have re- 
nounc'd their impious Covenant; 
which had made them once Rebels 
before, and oblig d them to be. fo 
again, whenever they ſhould: have 
another Opportunity. I leave the 
Reader to judge of the Abſurdity of 
this Compariton, which is as pro- 
foundly ſilly, as it is extravagant. 

P. 186. Almoſt all the Leaſes of 
* the Church Eſtates over England 
© were fallen in, there having been nd 
* Renewal for twenty Tears. The 
* Leaſes for Tears were determin d, 
* and the Wars had carried off 6 
mam Men, that moſt of the Leaſes 
* for Lives were fallen into the In- 
© cumbents 
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*- eumbents Hands ; ſo that the Church 
Eſtates were in them. And the 
* Fines raisd by renewing of Leaſes 
© roſe to above a Million and half. 
If the Half had been apply'd for 
buying of Tithes or Glebes for (mall 
*. icarages, here a Foundation hid 
* been laid down for a great and effec- 
< tual "Reformation: In ſome Sees, 
© forty or fifty-thowſand Pounds were 
raü d, and apply d to enriching the 
Biſſops Families. Something tas 
ont to Churches and Colleges, in 

particular to. St. Paul's in London; 
and à noble Collection was made for 

redeeming all the Engliſh Slaves in 

* Barbary: '' But this fell. ſhort of 

* wohat might have been expected. 

* In this the . 8 was 
* heavily charg'd; as having ſtetu d. 
that * ö — rather pn 5 4 
« Friend, than the Church's. It s 
* true, that the Law made theſe Hines 
belong to the Incumbents ; but ſuch 
© an extraordinary Occaſion d * 

f 65 t at 
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* that 4 Law. ſhould have been made 
* on purpoſe. What the Biſhops did 
* with thoſe Fines, was a Pattern to 
* all the lower Dignitaries, who. gene- 
 * rally took more Care of themſel ves 
than the Church. The Men of 
Merit and Service were loaded with 
* many Livings, and many Dignities. 
* With this great Acceſſion of Wealth, 
* there broke in upon the Church 4 
great deal of Luxury and high Li- 
* wing, on the Pretence of Hoſpitali- 
* ty; while others made Purchaſes, 
* and leſt great Eſtates, moſt of 
* which we hade ſeen melt away. And 
* with this Overſet of Wealth and 
* Pomp, that came on Men in the 
* Decline of their Parts and Age; 
* they, who were now growing into 
* old Age, became lazy and negligent 
in all the true Concerns of the 
Church: They left Preaching and 
! Tong to others, while they gave 
* themſelves up to Eaſe and Sloth. In 
* all-which 2 Repreſentation ſome 
* = 60 feto 
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*"ferw Exceptions are to be made; but 


* ſo fer, that if a new Set of Men 


As the Church of England never, in 


40 h ad not appear'd of another Stamp, 
the Church had quite loſt her Efteem 


_ © over the Nation.” 


Such is the Character which this 
inſolent Author gives of the great 
Men in the Government of the 
Church at this time ; Men, who were 
not more venerable for their Piety, 
Charity, and all the Eſſentials of a 
good Clergyman, than eminent for 
their Learning, and other great Qua- 
lities; who are as much reverenc'd 
by all wiſe and good Men at this 
Day, as their wicked Detractor is 
now deteſted; and will, if poſſible, 
be more by Poſterity. Take all the 
Characters together, not only thoſe 
of the Biſhops, but the whole dig- 
nify'd Clergy, and he makes them 
avaritious, Iuxurious, lazy, and ſloth- 
ful, negligent in the Concerns of 


8118 
the Church, even Knaves and Atheiſts. 


the 
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the ſame Compals of Time, had the 
Honour to ſec her Epiſcopal Sees 
ſo illuſtriouſly fill'd, theſe extraordi- 
nary Virtues could not fail to be 
Objects of Malice in che moſt un- 
juſt and diſingenuous of Men, who 
has expreſs'd in this Paragraph as 
much Venom, as a viſible Want of 
all Senſe of Shame. If the Author 
had been rouch'd with the leaſt Sen- 
timent of Chriſtianity, he would 
have avoided ſo heinous and mortal 
a Sin, as that of wilful and preme- 
ditated Detraction, ſo odious in the 
Sight of God and Man; he would 
not have ventur'd, with a Conſcience 
as ſear d, as his Forchead was har. 
den'd, to have impos'd on the 
World ſo groſs and palpable a Ca- 
lumny, in which he was ſure ro be 
detected : Bur as, by prolonging the 
Publication of his Book, he r. 
that he ſhould be cover'd in the 
Grave from feeling the Reſentment 
of the Living, ſo he abſolutely de- 
Z 2 ſpiſed 


. 
ſpiſed whatever might be (aid of him 
When dead. Without this Example, 
it would be hard to conceive, that 
human Nature could arrive to ſuch a 
Height of Depravity; that a Man, 
withour any Tempration of Intereſt, 
but only to gratify his Malice, 
ſhould be ſo prodigiouſly ſtupid, as 
ro be neither concern'd for his Repu- 
tation in this World, or his Safety 
in that to come. 
If any Man ſhould think that 1 
have treated the Author on this Sub- 
ject with too much Roughneſs, con- 
trary to my Deſign, or Inclinations, 
let him conſider the Provocation ; 
Reſponfum, non dictum eſſe, quia laſit 
prior. The Reader, by his own In- 
dignation, may caſily conceive how 
difficult it is, nor to feel the warmeſt 
Reſentment at ſo barbarous a Treat- 
ment of ſo much Virtue and Merit. 
Before we proceed in confuting 
the Matter of Fact in this Account, 
we will ſhew the Reader the Incon- 
| ſiſtencies 
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ſiſtencies of this yery Paragraph. He 
ownWhat the Fines, which were rais'd, 
were the Incumbents Right in Law; 
and ar the ſame time blames my Lord 
Clarendon for not taking them away. 
This is a fine Doctrine in a Country 
of Property ! Oh, bur a Law ſhould 
have been made on purpoſe. A Law, 
that rakes away another Man's un- 
doubted Right, is as unjuſt as any o- 
ther Act of Violence. He owns, that 
cheſe Biſhops repair'd Colleges and 
Churches, eſpecially St. Paul's; that 
they made a noble Collection to re- 
deem all the Engliſh Slaves in Bar- 
bary; and then ſeems. ro wonder 
what they did with their Money. His 
Account of the immenſe Sum rais'd 
upon Fines, which he makes to 
amount-to a Million and halt, muſt 
be very much mitigated : He was 
either very ill inform'd, or, what is 
more probable, never enquir d at all 
into the Matter; but, according to 
Cuſtom, gave us his own extrava- 

gant 
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gant Gueſs. If he had taken the 
Pains to have been better inſt cd, 
he would have known that the(C 
whom he fo abuſes, gave very near 
five hundred thouſand Pounds of this 
Money to publick Uſes; a Liberality 
ſo immenſe, that when a true Deduc- 
tion is made from his extravagant 
Account, will make a very great Hole 


in any Sum that they could poſſibly 


have receiv d. Biſhop Couſin, not 
to mention others, gave the greateſt 
Part of his Pines to 12 very Uſes he 
mentions, the Augmentation of ſmall. 
Benefices. * Warner, with no better a 
Biſhoprick than that of Rocheſter, gave 
no leis than 59600 J. in publick Be- 
nefactions; a Munificence ſo aſtoni- 
ſhing, ſo vaſt a Charity, as the Doc- 
ror and all his Favourites, the Men of 
another Stamp, would not have 


given in ſo many Years, if they had 


poſſeſs d the Revenues of the Arch 
bilhoprick of Toledo. It is worth 
while to enquire what the Author left 
him- 


WK 
himſelf at his Death; for he would 
not part with much, while alive, 
to ſuch good Uſes. If we may rely 
on his Will, which is printed, he be- 

ueath'd a little more that 2000 l. to 
tound a School in his own Country, 
to breed up young Presbyterians with 
the Money ot the Church of England, 
to pick out her Eyes, as their Anceſ- 
tors had once done before with theit 
Covenant. This was not fo very ex- 
traordinary, when we conſider that 
the See of Salubury is one of the beſt 
in England; and that the good Bi- 
ſhop far in that Chair above twenty- 
five Years. 

His next Charge upon theſe good 
Men, is what he calls Luxury and 
High-living, on pretence of Hoſpi- 
tality. Tho' the Author condemns 
this Conduct, I always thought, that 
Hoſpitality, and feeding che Poor, 
was oge of the chief Ends, for which 
ſuch great Revenues were given to the 


Church by the Picty of our Anceſtors. 
This 


(6 
This is a little unjuſt, to * that 
Charity, which he had not the Virtue 
himſelf to imitate. Nor is he leſs 
unreaſonable to find fault with the 
poor old Men, whom he repreſents, 
in their Decline, broken with Age 
and Infirmiries, for not preaching 10 
often as himſelf. That Office was 
never reputed the chief of the paſtoral 
Care, eſpecially in Men of that Age, 
whoſe Memories muſt be decay d, and 
their Strength not ſufficient to bear 
the Fatigue of a long Diſcourſe: It is 
not every Body's good Fortune to have 
the Lungs and the Wind of Dr. 
Burnet, with the Strength of a Porter, 
inſtead of a Gentleman. 

Their leaving ſuch Eſtates to their 
Families, after their expenſive Living; 
their great Benefactions and Charge in 
repairing their Churches, dilapidated 
by Time, and the Sacrilege of Forty- 
one, muſt ſhew them to be very great 
Oeconomiſts. But his Obler aon 


that theſe Eſtates melted away, as 
being 


(% 
being very ill gotten, is not a little 
diverting, in an Author, who gives 
us the firſt Inſtance of his having any 
Religion at all, by this childiſh and 
weak Superſtition. If what he ſays 
is true, theſe Men had certainly a 
very great Art while they were ſquan- 
dering their Revenues in a riotous 
Hoſpitality, to be able to perform 
ſuch great things. Thus he makes 
them ſcraping and luxurious, pro- 
digal and miſerable, at the fame 
time. 

If the Author had been pleas'd to 
have given us an Account what 
great Charities were diſpenc'd by his 
Favourites, the Men with the large 
Souls, it would have been very 2 
tistactory; but, upon a ſtfict Enquiry, 
we ſhall find that they were not only 
very tender of their Money, but even 
the Scraps of their frugal Tables. The 
Difference in this Caſe is very re- 
markable: We will only mention a 
lingle Inſtance at Lambeth, the Poor 
Aa '- WG 
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of which great Pariſh were almoſt 
maintain'd by the munificent Chari- 
tics of Sheldon and , Sancroft ; and 
this was not Scraps, and the Refuſe 
of their hoſpitable Tables, but a dai- 
Iy Allowance of Meat and Drink, 
provided on purpoſe for the Poor. 
But when his Men of another Stamp 
ſucceeded, the Caſe was much alter d; 
the Churchwardens found more Buſi- 
neſs on their Hands, and the Rates 
in their Books daily increas d; till at 
laſt there was ſuch a Reformation at 
Lambeth, that you might as well have 
ſcen a Beggar ar the Stadthouſe in 
Amſterdam, as before the Gate of 
that Palace, eſpecially within the 
Reach of the Porter's Staff. But we 
can ca(ily actount for this wonderful 
Change: There was now a certain 
ſtrange Thing within the Walls of 
that Houſe, which never had been 
ſeen there for above a hundred Years 
before; lac'd Heads, and filk Petti- 
coats, diverted the Money that us'd 
| | tO 
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to be given to the Poor. This gave 
occaſion to the Paris Gazetteer to 
exerciſe his Wit and Raillery on this 
Subject, in one of his Gazettes at this 
time: In the Article from London 
he was pleas'd to tell us, that the 
Sieur Tillotſon was building an A. 
partment in the Archiepiſcopal Palace 
of Lambeth for his Lady, (in French, 
Madame ſa Femme) when that Houſe 
was built, it not being the Cuſtom for 
Archbiſhops to have Wives. It is true, 
Parker was married ; but his Suc- 
ceſſors had other Sentiments ; whe- 
ther it was to ſupport the Credit of 
the Reformation, by not giving a 
Handle to the Ridicule of their Ene- 


mies, or that the grear Men, who 


ſucceeded, ' thought it below their 


Patriarchal Dignity, as well as in- 
convenient, to be embarraſs'd with 


the Impediments of common Life; 


this was the next Inſtance of Women 


being ſeen at Lambeth. As to Arch- 


biſhop Parker, who was a great Fa- 
| Aa2 vourite 
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vourite of Queen Elix abeth, by having 
had the Care of her Education, I have 
heard it often confidently affirm'd , 
tho' I ſhall not aſſert it as Fact, that 
this great Man, in complaiſance to 
the Queen, who had a berter Opi- 
nion of the Celibacy, than the mar. 
ried. State of the Clergy, never pro- 
duced his Lady publickly in his Pa- 
lace, but kepr her in a little Houle 
adjoining to his Garden-wall, thro' 
which the Convenience of a Poſtern 
Door gave. him private Accels. If 
ſo, the good old Man had all the 
Pleaſure and Amuſement of an In- 
trigue, without the Guilt. 

It was neither my Deſign nor In- 
clination, when I undertook this 
Task, to have reflected an any Per- 
ſon, eſpecially the Dead; bur ſince 
the Aurhor gives fo great a Provoca- 
tion, by extolling one Side, and un- 
juſtly defaming the other, by robbing 
the Deſerving of their Due, and 
planting the Trophies of their Virtues 

on 
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on Heads with inferior Merit, it will 
be bur common Juſtice ro make a 
fair War, and endeavour to recover 
the Spoils. We will therefore en- 
quire into the Men of another 
Stamp, who, he ſays, recover'd the 
Credit, the Eſteem, and Reverence 
for the Church, which the others 
had loſt. Moſt of theſe Men were 
 Time-Servers, and had not only 
gone in with the Crowd, but had 
tupported the 1 of the long 
Rebellion; and, for the ſake of Pre- 
terment, had always comply'd with 
every Change of Religion and Go- 
vernment. But I will detain the 
Reader no longer, but only, by an 
Enquiry into two of his chief Cha- 
racters, who both, as well as the 
Author, were meant by a famous 
Preacher, when he told us above 
thirty Years ago from the Pulpir, 
That the Streams could not run c _ 
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when the ' Fountains were polluted ; 
when thoſe were become Fathers of the 
Church, who had never been her Sons. 
The firſt of theſe was the famous 
Dr. Tillotſon, who, it is very well 
known, wanted that ſort of Learning 
ſo abſolucely neceſlary to his Profe(: 
ſion, as to be a Qualification for a 
Country Curate: By the Study of the 
Aricicnts, and the Claſſick Authors, 
whom he: had made his Models, he 
had form d a Stile, and acquir'd'a 
iſt way of thinking, with a Simplicity 
and Eaſineſs of Expreſſion, before his 
Time unknown in England. This 
jaſtly gave him the Character of an 
excellent Preacher. 1 with from my 
Heart, that I could ſpeak as well of 
him in teſpect to his Religion and 
Politicks: His Alliance wih Crom- 
dell, with whoſe Party he maintain d 
Non and ſettled Friendſhip to his 
ng Day; his warping to ſome He- 

ox Opinions, condemn'd in all 
Ms and which gave a Handle to 
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ſome Perſons to charge him with So- 
cinianiſm ; but above all, his known 
Diſaffection to the Diſcipline and 
Morals of the Church of England, 
made him a very popular Favourite 
with all her Enemies, the Proteſtant 
Diſſenters of every Denomination. As 
to his Principles of Ge rnment, we 
need only tell the folloWing Story, the 
Truth of which was too notoriouſly 
known to be now diſputed. He was 
a Fellow of Clare-Hall in Cambridge, 
by virtue of a Mandamus from the 
Rump, in the room of the famous 
and loyal Doctor Gunning, whom 
the Iniquity of thoſe Times had by 
Violence ejected. Upon the News of 
the Defeat at Worceſter after Dinner 
in the Hall, when he was to return 
Thanks for another Man's Meat, 
which he had wrongfully eaten, he 
calbd for the Tables, in which the 
College Grace was written, and with 
his owy Hand, out of Zeal to the 
Cauſe, inſerted theſe Words: Et 


pre: 


. 
praſertim pro nupera Vittoria, in 
Agro Vigornienſi, contra Carolum 
Stuartum reportata. This is the Man 
whom our Author ſo much magni- 
fies; tho, if ſome Perſons, who out 
of Modeſty, or for ſome other worſe 
Reaſons, are 3 to appear in 

y 


publick, would openly avow, whar 
they own to Mo of this Matter, he 
had not ſo much reaſon to value 
himſelf upon the Friendſhip of Dr, 
Tillotſon, who was a little ungrateful 
in this Point, in not having an equal 
Opinion of Dt. Burnet. In anſwer 
to what he ſays, that this great Man 
brought the Citizens of London from 
their Diflike to the Church of Eng- 
land, we can eafily account for that 
Matter; it being no Wonder, that 
the Party diſaffected to the Govern- 
ment in Church and State, ſnould be 
more willing to follow a Paſtor who 
had preach d to them before in that 
Aſſembly, which we now call a Con- 
venticle, and who was of the 550 

rin- 
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Principles with thoſe Trumpeters of 
Sedition, who had led them into the 
great Rebellion againſt Charles J. 

The next is Doctor Tenniſon; but 
before I meddle with him, I muſt 
rake notice of what he ſays of an- 
other great Man, who highly deſerves 
to be eſteem'd in all wech. This 
is Dr. Hrilling fleet, in whom he finds 
nothing ſo much to commend, as 
one of the falſeſt Steps of his Life, 
his Irenicum; and that he may be all 
of a piece, he as much condemns 
his Repentance. 

Of Dr. Tenniſon he gives this Ac- 
count: A ver) 8 Succeſſor in 
* by Cure; Tenniſon, he endow'd 
* Schools, ſet up a publick Library: 
A e was 4 very learned Man, 
and took Pains to ſtate the Netions 
and Practices of heatheniſh Idotatry, 
and to faſten that Charge upon the 
Church of Rome: And Whitehall 
hing in that Pariſb, be ſtood as in 
© the Front of the Battle all King 
l « James's 
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© James's Reign, and maintain d, as 
© well as manag'd, that dangerous 
* Poſt with great Courage and much 
7 e and was held in ver) 
high Efteem for his whole Deport- 
ment, which was ver) grave and 
© moderate. Theſe are the greateſt 
* Drivines we have had for theſe 
* forty Tears.” If this is true, no- 
thing can be falſe, Dr. Burnet was 
never in the wrong in his Life, was 
as mortify'd a Man, as good a Chri- 
tian as Biſhop Xen, and as fine a 
Gentleman as Archbiſhop Sheldon. 
In anſwer to this Character, I ſhall 
only affirm, what was too well knoyn 
at the time to be contradicted, that 
Doctor Tenniſon was the only Di 
vine of the Church of England, who, 
in the Controverſy with that of 
Rome, loſt Ground, was foil'd and 
defeated by Polton the Jeſuit, in the 
Conference at the Savoy, for want of 
Capacity to cies ſo good a Caulc. 
So that the Autor, before he can 
Les! make 
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make us have any Opinion of this 
Man's extraordinary Learning, if half 
the Blunders, which are laid to his 
Charge, are true, ſhould firſt con- 
vince us, of his having at all times 
ood Senſe. Bur ſince our Hiſtorian 
boaſts of his Charity, in founding a 
paltry Grammar School with — 
Mens Money, and dares mention 
him in the ſame Day with fo great a 
Name as Sheldon, we will weigh the 
Merit of the two Men. When that 
illuſtrious Prelate, after his Promo- 
tion, went the firſt time to his Palace 
at Croydon, he gave no leſs than 
two hundred Pounds to the Poor. 
Archbiſhop Tenniſon, at the ſame 
Place, on the fame Occaſion, gave 
five Pounds among two hundred 
People, ſome of whom had come 
thirty Miles in Hopes of a conſide- 
rable Relief. As the Value of the 
Money, ſo was that of the Men, by 
the Rule of Proportion, as five is ro 
Bb2 two 
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two hundred, fo was Dr. Tenniſon 
to Dr. Sheldon. 
P. 195. * All this ] knew of Peter 
« Walſh himſelf, who was the _—_— 
and learnedeſt Man JI ever kneto 
8 among them. He was of Iriſh Ex- 
traction, and of the Franciſcan Or- 
„der; and was indeed, in all Points 
* of Controverſy, almoſt wholly 4 Pro- 
«* zeftant.” This is no unpleaſant 
Aſſertion; he makes a Man the ho- 
neſteſt Papiſt that ever he knew, be- 
cauſe he was a Proteſtant in his Heart. 
He might have been the latter, and 
a very good Man, if he had thought 
fir ro have own'd his Religion ; but 
he was certainly never the better 
Papiſt for being a Hypocrite. Waith- 
out allowing Diſſimulation in the 
Caſe of Religion, the Author will 
hardly get clear of this Blunder. 

P. 196. * For tho the King never 
* lovd or eſteem d the Duke, yet he 
ſeem d to ſtand in ſome kind of Awe 
* of him.” This very thing he has 
aſſerted 
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aſſerted more than once; but how 
he will reconcile this Notion to the 


Actions of that Prince, we cannot 


imagine. As to outward Appearance; 
the Friendſhip between theſe two 
royal Brothers was very remarkable ; 
whenever the Scdition and Violence 
of the Times tore them from one 
another, they. always parted: with the 
moſt tender Sentiments of Brotherly 
Love, and à Friendſhip that was 
highly edifying to all Men of Ho- 
nour and Virtue. The King always 
employ'd him in Poſts of the greateſt 
Truſt, till the Jealouſy of the Duke's 
Religion render'd him unqualify' d 
for any Employment. When the 
Bill of Excluſion had ſet the Nation 
on fire, this weak, this indolent 
Prince, abſorpt in his Pleaſures, ac- 
cording to our Author's Character, 
ſhew'd a Firmneſs and Reſolution in 
Defence of a Perſon, whom he neither 
lov'd nor eſteem'd, that muſt make 
his Conduct in this Point very unac- 

countable; 
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countable; when, by facrificing to 
his Intereſt the Man whom he fear'd, 
he might at once have got rid of 


thoſe Apprehenſions, and the Danger 


that threaten'd him at rhe ſame time 
from his People. Beſides, the Ten- 
derneſs with which, when dying, he 
bequeath'd him his Crown, muſt 
contute this falſe and ridiculous A(- 
ſertion of the Author. 
P. 199. © There was no vi ſible 
% Cauſe of Mar; a Complaint of 4 
« Ship taken tas ready to be Can, d.“ 
The Author has been all along be- 
fore extravagant; but here he ex- 
ceeds himſelt, and treats his Reader 
with the laſt Contempr, by thinking 
he could thus impoſe upon him ; as 
if he believ'd that no Body would 
read any Book but his own, and 
that there would be no Journals or 
Records for the Information of Poſ- 
terity. Since we have been a Na- 
tion, and able ro make War, we ne- 


ver enter d into any with more Una- 
nimity 
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nimity and the publick Voice of the 
people. Europe alone was too nar- 
row a Theatre for the Depredations 
of the Dutch; both Indies and 
n the four Quarters of the 

ſorld, were Witneſſes of the Vio- 
lences offer d to tlie Engliſh Nation. 
Theſe repeated Injuries fais d ſuch an 
Outcry among the Merchants, that 
they found themſelves oblig d to pe- 
tition the King and Parliament: 
Committees were appointed to en- 
quire into the Facts; all which be- 
ing undeniably prov d, both Houſes 
join'd in a ſolemn and moſt pathe- 
tick Addreſs to the King, beſceching 
him to do Juſtice to his injur'd Sub- 
jects. The Truth of this will ap- 
pcar by the Vores and Journals of 
Parliament, as well as the common 
Chronicles. The Loſs ſuſtain'd by 
England, as provid upon Oath, 
amounted to no leſs than ſeven or 
8 hundred thouſand Pounds; for 
which no Reparation could be ob- 
tain'd, 
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tain'd, tho amicably demanded. Up- 
on this, two hundred thouſand 
Pounds, by two Loans, were ad- 
vanc'd, to carry on this War, by the 
City of London, a Body of Men, who 
feldom make ſuch Compliments to 
their Princes, but when they are as 
much prompted by Intereſt as Incli- 
nation. All this the good Biſhop 
ſmothers, by only ſaying, © that 4 
« Ship taken was ready to ; ſatisfy'd.” 
This is all the Cauſe that he aſſigns 
for that bloody War, fo juſtly en- 
ter d into by the Provocation of the 
Enemy, and in Defence of our juſt 
Rights, againſt the only dangerous 
Rival of our Commerce. Whether 
or no he has acted in this Matter 
with the Candor and Fidelity of a 
juſt and honeſt Hiſtorian, I leave to 
the moſt bigotted Admirers of Dr. 
Burnet to decide; | eſpecially, the 
Reverend Mr. Srackbouſt,” who has ſo 
great an Opinion of the Author's 
eracity. 


* 
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P. 209. 
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P. 200. „ This was as far as J 

« could penetrate into it, the State of 
« the Court for the firſt four Tears 
« after the Reſtoration. I was in the 
* Court 4 great part of the Tear 
« 1662, 1663, and 1664, and was 
* As e as poſſibly I could be ; 
and had more than ordinary Occa- 
* ſons to hear and ſee 4 py deal.” 
Truth will come out at laſt; it was 
in the Years 62, 63, and 64, that 
he was really at Court; but he had 
now forgot what he had told us be- 
fore, that he was there in the Yeat 
1560, before he was ſeventeen Years 
old, when he ſaw far into the Ma- 
nagement of Aﬀairs: Vide p. 40. As 
to his — no Body can 
doubt that Matter; he was always 
impertinently prying more than be- 
came him, tho he ſo often charges 
the reſt of his Order with meddling 
in Affairs out of the Sphere of their 
own Function: He might have re- 
member d, that he had arraign'd the 
ty Scotch 
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Scotch Biſhops for being too often at 
Court, tho' their eminent Station 
and Rank in the Government ſeem'd 
to give them a juſter Call to that 
Place, than any Affairs of a private 
and pragmatical Parſon. 

P. 203, he complains of the Se- 
verities us d againſt his Uncle Wa- 
riſtun. One of the firſt things done 
in this Seſſion of Parliament, was 
* the Execution of my unfortunate 
* Uncle Wariſton; he was ſo diſ- 
« order d in Body and Mind, that it 
* was 4 Reproach to a Government to 
proceed againſt him. His Memory 
* was ſo gone, that he did not know hu 
* own Children. He was brought 
«* before the Parliament, to hear what 
* be had to ſay why his Execution 
« ſhould not be awarded. He . 
* long, but in a broken and diſorder d 
* Strain, which his Enemies fanc) d 
* was put on to create Pity. He was 
* ſentenc'd to die. His Deportment 
* was unequal, as might be expected 


from 
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© © 
from 4 Man in his Condition; yet 
rohen the Day of his Execution came, 
* he was ver) ſerene, he was chearful, 
and ſeem'd ſatisſ d with his Death. 
He read a Speech twice over on the 
Scaffold, that to my Knowledge he 
* compos'd himſelf; in which he juſ- 
 rify'd all the Proceedings in the Co- 


* yenant, and aſſerted his own Since- 


* rity; but condenn'd his joining with 


© Cromwell and the Sectaries ; tho 
« even in that his Intention had been 
* ſincere. Lord Lauderdale had lid d 
* in great Friendſhip with him; but 
* he Nw the Ning was IC ſet againſt 
« him, that he, who at all times took 


* more care of himſelf than his 


« Friends, would not, in ſo critical a 
* time, ſeem to favour a Man whom 
* the Presbyterians had ſet up as 4 
* ſort of Idol among them, and on 
* whom they did depend more than 
* any Man alice. Not to dwell 
upon the uſual Inconſiſtencies in this 
Account of the Behaviour, it is a 

CEE little 
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little remarkable, that a Man, who 
was diſorder'd in his Head before, 
ſhould ſo recover his Senles, as to 
grow ſerene and calm ar the Sight of 
the Gallows. If it were reaſonable 
and juſt ro make any Examples in 
Scotland, there was not one Man in 
that Kingdom leſs an Object of 
Mercy, than the Laird of Mari ſton, if 
we conſider his Conduct from the 
Beginning of the Troubles to the 
End; his mortal Inveteracy to both 
Kings, Father and Son; the Milchiets 
that he did them; and his conſtant 
Attachment to the republican Secta- 
ries in England: So that it his Inte- 
reſt and Credit were ſo great, as he 
ſays, wich the King's Enemies, that 
dangerous Popularity alone was fut- 
ficent to bar all Mercy, and make 
the Death of this unhappy Man not 
leſs neceſſary to the Safety of the 
King, than due to his Juſtice. Thus 
this injudicious Writer ſeldom or ne- 
ver finds a Fault, but, thro' Inadver- 
| | tency 
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tency and want of thinking, he im- 
mediately himſelf furniſhes a Juſtifi- 
cation of the Action he condemns. 
P. 204. There was ſome little 
Oppoſition made to it by the Earl of 
„ Kinkardin, who was an Enemy to 
* all Perſecution : But tho ſome few 
* voted againſt it, it was carried by 
* 4 vaſt Majority.” It is very re- 
markable, that the Author is always fo 
unlucky, as to have but a few on his 
Side of the Queſtion ; ſometimes but 
one for him, always a very great 
Majority againſt him. It one might 
argue on this Head according to 
Reaſon and Experience, it is to be 
inferr'd from thence, that what he 
blames was certainly equitable and 
right; for we cannot conceive Man- 
kind fo abandon'd, nor can Hiſtory 
furniſh us with an Example, that in 
ſo numerous an Aſſembly as a Parlia- 
ment, there was nat always ſome 
Number of honeſt Men on the Side 
of Juſtice, In all the Hardſhips, 
which 
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which the Author ſo frequently con-. 
demns, it would be more for the 
Credit of what he maintains, if thoſe 
ill things had been rather carried by 
a Majority of one or two, than al. 
ways to have no more than that 
Number on his, and the negative 
Side. 

P. 205. © After theſe Ads were 
"'paſs'd, the Parliament was diſſolv'd, 
* which gave 4 general Satisfaction to 
* the Country; for they were 4 fu. 
* rious Set of People.” This is the 


Compliment that he makes to the 


Nobility and Gentry of Scotland, the 
whole repreſentative Body of the 
People, which conſiſted of Perſons, 
at this Time, of the greateſt Fortune 
and Intereſt in their Country. From 
hence it is plain, that this Biſhop of 
the Church of England really in his 
Heart believ'd, that all were bad 
Men, who were not good Presby- 


terians. 


P. 210. 
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P. 210 © But all thoſe Countries 
* that lie towards the Weſt became 
der) fierce and intractable; and the 
* whole Work of the Council was to 
© deal with them, and ſubdue them. 
* It was not eaſy to prove any thing 
© againſt them; for they ſtuck firm to 
* one another —— The People trea- 
* ted them with great Contempt, and 
* with an Awverſion that broke out of- 
ten into Violence and Injuſtice. But 
* their Miniſters on their Parts were 
* not wanting in their Complaints, 
* aggravating Matters, and poſſeſſing 
2 = Biſhops with many Stories of 
* Deſigns and Plottings againſt the 
* Government : S many were brought 
F oo the Ch and the new 
* Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſion, for pre- 
7 — — and 225 their vn 
niſters ill; but chiefly for not 
coming to Church, and holding Con- 
* wenticles, The Proofs were often 
* defettive, and lay rather in Pre- 
* ſumptions than clear Ewdence. 
«* Great 


Cw; 

* Great Numbers were caſt in Priſon, 
* where they were kept long and ill 
* usd; and ſometimes they were ſin d, 
* and the younger Sort whip'd about 
« the Streets.” Here is a whole 
Bundle of Inconſiſtencies: In the firſt 
Place, he tells you himſelf, that the 
Weſt became very fierce and intracta- 
ble; that the whole Buſineſs of the 
Council was to ſubdue them; and 
yet they did not know whom to ſub- 
due; for they ſtuck to one another, 
and it was hard to prove any thing 
againſt them: But he People who 
made the. Complaint, and gave the 
Informations, muſt certainly know 
them, though they would not ac- 
cuſe one another. The Miniſters, 
who were outrag'd, muſt know their 
own Pariſhioners and Neighbours 
who committed the Violence; they 
were not Blacks, and acted in Mal- 
querade. If there were Laws againſt 
not coming to Church, it was eaſy 
to be certain whether a Man came 

3 there 
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there or no; he could not be at 
Church, and at the ſame time not 
be viſible. After all, he complains 
that they were puniſh'd without legal 
Proofs. If their Actions were not 
plain and viſible, he ſhould not have 
affirm'd himſelf, that the Weſt greu 
fierce and intractable; and if the 
thing was apparent, they receiv'd no 
more than a juſt Chaſtiſement; which, 
on this Side Death, muſt be either 
pecuniary, corporal, or Impriſon- 
ment. Thus the Author, after he 
has own'd the Crime, forgets what 
he has ſaid, and condemns the Pu- 
niſnment. iT | 
P. 216, © I obſerv'd the Deport- 
ment of the Biſhops was in all Points 
* ſo different from what berame their 
Function, that I had more than or- 
dinany Zeal. kindled within me upon 
© it. They were not only furious againſt 
* all that flood out againſt them, but 
were very remiſs in all Parts of their 
„Function. Some did not live with- 
Dd ad 


. 
in their Dioceſe; and thoſe who did 
ſtem d to take no care of them. They 
* fkew'd no Zeal againſt Vice. The 
«moſt eminently wicked in the Coun- 
* try were their particular Confidents. 
* "They took no care to keep their Clergy 
* ftriftly to Rules, and to their Duty. 
On the contrary, there was a Levi- 
ty and carnal way of living about 
* them, that very much ſcandalix d 
me“ This Expreſſion, Levity and 
carual way of living about them, is 
true Presbyterian Cue; and conſe- 
quently nor the beſt Engliſh. Here 1 
muſt appeal ro the Reader, if any 
thing can be, more aſtoniſhing, than 
that this Writer ſhould not reflect 
on what he had ſaid of theſe very 
individual Men, in his Preface to 
Biſhop Bedels Life, written long 
after this time. If he could forget 
wbat he had ſaid before, he muſt 
haye had a very treacherous Memo- 
— was always famous for 
contrary Quality: But as it is 
une 
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impoſſible, except in a Lethargy, for 
a Man not to remember a Book that 
he had written, we muſt aſcribe this 
Conduct to. an Aſſurance without 
Example, thus to be above all dread 
of Cenſure, and brave Mankind. His 
Zeal againſt thoſe Immoralities was 
certainly very much cool'd, when in 
that Preface he made ſuch fulſome 
Encomiums on theſe good Biſhop 
whom he now reviles, when he tells 
the World, that * they were an ange- 
„ lical Rank of Mien; that he ſaw in 
them ſuch things, as look'd liker fair 
Ideas, than what Men cloathed 
* with Fleſh and Blood could grow up 
« to.” Theſe two oppolite Charac- 
ters cannot both be truc. As it is 
impoſſible to reconcile Contradic- 
tions, either Dr. Burnet muſt be 
guilty of the moſt abject Flattery, or 
the Biſhop of Salisbury of the vileſt 
Detraction. Bo, _ 
P. 217, © There was, indeed, one 

* Scougal Biſhop of Aberdeen, that 
Dd 2 tua: 
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* was 4 Man of rare Temper, great 
« Prety, and Prudence.” Notwith- 
ſtanding this Character, he was one 
of rhe Fiſhops that he abus'd as well 
as the reſt. The Reader will won- 
der to hear him ſpeak fo well of a 
Biſhop who was nor of his Party; 
but he muſt know, that this good 
old Gentleman, thro' a fatal Indul- 
gence, which he heartily repented 
afterward, ſav'd our Author from ha- 
ving his Gown — d over his Ears, 
when he ſo ſcandalouſly abus'd the 
whole Body of the Biſhops in Scot- 
land. This is the firſt Inſtance of 
his being ſenſible of Benefits; I am 
glad ro find that he could once van- 
gquiſh his Nature, and deviate into 
— The Author gives his 
own Account of this Matter, by 
which the Action appears, as he tells 
the Story himſelf, impertinent and 
ragmatical, not more inſolent than 
editious, and contrary to his canoni- 
cal Obedience, if there were any = 
Obli- 
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Obligation in the Church of Scotland. 
Dr. Cockburn has lately ſet this Mat- 
ter in a vety clear Li he, and will be 
always beliey'd by the unprejudic'd 
Part of the World before the Author. 
He ſays, that Mr. Burnet made a very 
great Submiſſion ; and, he believes, 
on his Knees ; otherwiſe they would, 
notwithſtanding. the Interceſſion of 
the Biſhop of Aberdeen, have pro- 
cceded to Extremities with ſo inſo- 
lent a young Man but twenty-three 
Years old, who had thus preſum'd, 
in ſo ſaucy 2 manner, to reprove 
and inſtruct his Superiors. Tho' 
this is highly n that they 
could not be contented with a leſs 
Satisfaction, the good Biſhop of SA. 
labury, as if he were aſham'd of ha- 
ving any Grace, with his uſual Con- 
fidence, aſſerts, that he never ſub- 
mitted. We ſhall not now determine 
this Point, who was in the right, 
Dr. Cockburn, or Dr. Burnet ; but we 
may yeture to believe him in tit 

art 
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Part of the Story, when he owns 
himſelf, that he could nor repent. 
P. 218, * As ſoon as the War 
A broke out, 4 moſt terrible Plague 
* broke out alſo in the City of Lon- 
don, that ſcatter d all the Inhabi- 
* tants that were able to remove 
* themſelues elſeruhere. It broke the 
«Trade of the Nation, ' and ſwept 
* away about: one hundred thouſand 
* Souls, the 9 Hawock that any 
* Plague had made in England.” Thu 
* did difhearten all * and coming 
in the very time that fo unjuſt 4 
* War was begun, it had a dreadful 
Appearance. All the King's Ene. 
mies, and the Enemies of Monarchy, 
* ſaid, there was a manifeſt Character 
* of God's heavy — — upon the 
Nation: As indeed the ill Life the 
* King led, and the Victouſneſs of the 
* whole Court, gave but a melancholy 
* Proſpect; yet God's Mays are not 
gur Ways. What all had ſcen in the 
* Tear 1660, ought to have ſilenc d 
« thoſe 
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« thoſe who at this time pretended 10 
* comment on Providence.” As to the 
Injuſtice of the Dutch War, I have 
ſufficiently anſwer d that ſcandalous 
Aſſertion already: But that a Plague 
ſnould happen, without being ſent 
2s 2 Puniſhment. for the Wickedneſs 
of the King, it ſeems, is not con- 
ceivable by ſome People; 'rho' the 
Reigns of Queen Elizabeth, ' Zames, 
and Charles I. were all uſher'd in 
by! great Peſtilences: This was ſe- 
vete on thoſe virtuous and tem- 
perate Princes, who had not offen- 
ded Heaven, as King Charles II. and 
his impious Court. If the Author 
had diligently obſervd our Engliſh 
Hiſtory, he would have found that 
there was hardly a Space of above 
forty Years, ſince the Conqueſt, with- 
out ſome Plague or epidemical Dil- 
temper in England; that we have 
eſcap'd ſo long, as ſince the laſt, is 
owing to natural Cauſes, and the 
Accident of the Great Fire; after 
which, 
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which, the Town being rebuilt, the 
Houſes are more airy, lightſome, and 
clean; the Streets being made much 
wider, have given a freer Ventilation, 
and conſequently the Air is meliora- 
ted. Nothing can be more diver- 
ting, than to ſee Men, who have no 
Re gion at all, to ſerve their Ends, 
lay hold on the Weakneſs and Su- 
perſtition of thoſe who have too 
much; and aſſert that Providence, 
in which at the Bottom they do not 
believe. The Author's good Friends, 
whom he mentions, the Enemies 
| to the King and Monarchy, ' were 
4 very ill Arguers on this Head. This 
| ſort of Men, with the Ropes about 
i their Necks, juſtify d their good Old 
Cauſe, by the frequent Declaration of 
| Heaven on their Side; not conſide- 
| ring, that the ſame Providence, which 
had given them the deciſive Battle 
at Naſeby, had brought them ar laſt 
to the Gallows. It is not eaſy to 
conceive his true Meaning, when he 
ſays, 
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lays, © What all had ſeen in the Tear 
* 1660, ought to have ſilenc'd thoſe, 
* roho at a time pretended to com- 
“ ment on Providence.” This is an 
intricate Sentence, and difficult to 
comprehend; I have examin'd it 
with great Care, and, conſidering 
the - Author's Bent and Inclinations, 
can find no Meaning more natural, 
chan after what they had ſeen al- 
ready, in the Year 1660, they thould 
wonder at nothing that could hap- 
pen; that both were cqually Plagues, 
the preſent Sicknels, and late Reffora. 
tion. | 50 

In the ſame Page, he gives an Ac- 
count of the firl Battle with the 
Dutch; in which, contrary to the 
Grain, he owns that they were bea- 
ten, only to have an Occaſion, by 
the moſt malicious and falſe Inſinua- 
tions, to reflect on the Courage of 
the Duke for not beating them more 
the next Day. In order to this, he 
would have you believe, that the 
E EC Duke 
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Duke privately commanded fail to 
be ſhken'd in the Night. This Re- 
flection has been ſufficently refuted 
by others before me; fo I ſhall give 
myſelf, and the Reader, no further 
Trouble in proving what ſo many 
thouſand Witneſſes confirm'd , the 
8 Courage of the Duke of 
Tork on this Occaſion: This is no 
more diſputed, by Men of com. 
mon Ingenuity, than the want of 
Candor in the Author who reviles 
him. He ſays, indeed, © The Duke 
deny d giving any ſuch Order; but 
* be neither puniſh'd Brunker for car. 
* rying it, nor Pen for obeying it. 
* He, indeed, put Brunker out of his 
& Service.” This is as much as to 
ſay, that he did nor puniſh him, and 
he did puniſh him. My Lord Brun- 
| ker was neither Soldier nor Sailour, 
ated under no Commiſion ; and, 
conſequently, under no Cogniſance 
of martial Juſtice. He was of the 
Bed. chamber to the Duke, a Poſt of 
Truſt, 
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Truſt, Honour, and Profit, out of 
which he was turn'd with Dilgrace. 
This was all that could be done on 
a Civil Account; and was thought 
to be a Puniſhment by every one, 
except our good-natur'd Author. 
P. 221, The Reader will be cn» 
tertain d with another Specimen of 
his Juſtice to che Duke of Tork. He 
is to give an Account of the Miſcar- 
riage before Bergen in Norway, of 
which he ſays thus : © The Earl of 
Sandwich was ſent to the North 
* with a great Part of the Fleet, to 
* lie for the Eaſt-India Ships ; but he 
© was thought too remiſs. They got, 
* before he was aware of it, into Ber- 
gen in Norway; if he had follow'd 
* them quick, he would have forc'd 
* the Port, and taken them all ; but 
* he obſery'd Forms, and ſent to the 
* Viceroy of Norway to demand En- 
trance. This was deny d him; but 
* while theſe Meſſages went back- 
© ward and forward, the Dutch had 
n a 


B 
*'ſo fortifyd the Entrance into the 
Port, that tho it was attempted 
© with great Courage, yet Tiddiman, 
* and thoſe who compoſed that 
* Squadron, were beat 4 toit h very 
* great Loſs, and forc d to let go 4 
* wery rich Fleet ; for which Lord 
Sandwich was very much blam'd; 
tho he was ſent Embaſſador into 

_ © Spain, that this Diſgrace might be 
A little ſoftned by 1 Employment. 
* The Duke's Conduct was alſo much 
*blamd; and it was ſaid that he 
* was moſt in the Fault; but that the 
* Earl of Sandwich was made the 
* Sacrifice.” I cannot doubt bur the 
Reader is ſufficiently convinc'd of the 
Author's Malice to the Duke of York; 
thar he would rake any Handle to mil- 
_ repreſent and give a wrong Turn to 
the perſonal Actions of *& Prince, 
every one muſt believe: But in this 
Caſc, he ſeems to have loſt both 
Mcmory and Reaſon, when he makes 
this ablurd and ſenſeleſs „ 
The 
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The Duke was at this time at Lon. 
don, above 1 50 Leagues from Ber- 
ren in Nortuay; and yet he muſt 
| be reſponſible tor the ill Conduct of 
another, when, as he owns himſelt, 
the Succeſs of the whole Affair de- 
pended upon taking the Opportuni- 
ty of a very few Hours. However, 
the Duke was moſt in the Fault, and 
my Lord Sandwich facrific'd, becauſe 
that Admiral did nor ruſh into the 
Port, as he ought to have done, 
without asking leave of the Vice- 
Roy. This is his own Account, not- 
withſtanding which, without conſide- 
ring the Circumſtances of Time or 
Place, and the Impoſſibility of what 
he aſſerts, his boiling Malice runs 
over, and fo drowns his Senſes, as to 
make him commit this unaccoun- 
table Blunder. | * 
P. 229, He has this ſurprizing 
Sentence; after a full Stop he begins 
another Period with theſe Words: 


* But to compleat the Miſeries of this 
Tear, 
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« Tear, the Plague was ſo ſunk in 
London, that the Inhabitants be- 
„gan to return to it.” What he 
means, is paſt my Skill to diſcover; 
I cannot ſee any Probability of a ty- 
4 Error, without changing 
one Word for another, which is not 
a natural Miſtake; if this had been 


the Caſe, it would ſurely have been 


corrected by thoſe who had the Care 
of reviſing the Preſs, and put in 
among the Errata which they would 
have thought fit to have printed; 
tho, indeed, excepring this A bſurdi- 
ty, there was not much occaſion; 
for the -Book is very correct; ſo that 
there is little to be laid at the Door 
of the Printer; all the Faults are the 


Author's own, who lay certainly, at 
this time, under ſome abſence of 


Mind, and thought not of what he 


was _ as juſt before, when he 


blam' Duke of Jork, tho' five 


t 
hundred Miles diſtance, for the Miſ- 
N | carriage 


1 
carriage of my Lord Sandwich at 
Bergen. 

In his Account of the Fire, p. 230, 
he tells us, One Hubert, 4 French 
Papiſt, was ſeix d on in Eſſex, as 
« he was getting out of the in 
great Confuſion. He confeſs'd that 
« he began the Fire, and perſiſted in 
* his Confeſſion till bis Death ; for he 
* was hang d upon no other Evidence 
* but his oten Confeſſion. It is true, 
* he gave ſo broken an Account of the 
* rohole Matter that he was thought 
* mad.” Here is a very great Miſ- 
take in the Religion of the Man: He 
was born, "a and dy'd a Pro- 
teſtant, as appear'd by the Oaths of 
ſeveral Frenchmen, who knew his Pa- 
rents, Birch, and Education, at Rowen. 
Nor was it leſs prov'd, that he had 
for ſome time before been diſorder' d 
in his Senſes, even to downright 
Madneſs. That this Man was a Pro- 
teſtant, is even own'd by Mr. Eachard, 
who has taken the following _ 
ous 


lous Story, as he ſays, from a reve- 


don, and ſaid that 
© that Eſtate conſiderably, if ſhe would 
male him a Truſtee for her | 
He went thither the Saturday before 
* the Fire broke out, and call d for 
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rend Prelate, whom we may ſuppoſe 
to be our Author; becauſe he gives 
the ſame Account, p. 231, © The 
* moſt extraordinary Paſſage, tho it 
* is but a Preſumption, was told me 


| 18 Dr. Floy and the Counteſs of 
* Cla 


rendon ; the latter had a preat 
* Eſtate in the New River that is 
* brought from Ware to London, 


© which is brought together at Illing 
ton. There was one Grant, a P apiſt ) 


he had ſome time before apply d 
* himſelf to Floyd, who had _=_ 
Credit with the —_ of Claren- 


e could raiſe 


the Key of the Place where the 


Heads of the Pipes were, and turn d 


all the Cocks that were then open, 


and ſtopt the Water and went away, 


and carry d the Keys with him; ſo 


tohen 
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* when the Fire broke out the next 
* Morning, they open d the Pipes in 
* the Streets to find Mater; but there 
* was none; and ſome Hours were 
* loft in ſending to Iſlington, where 
* the Door was to be broke open, and 
* the Cocks turn d; and it was long 
* before the Water got to London. 
* Grant, indeed, den) d that he turn d 
* the Cocks ; but the Officer of the Works 
affirm d that he had, according to 
Order, fet them all a running; and 
that no Perſon had got the Keys from 
him beſides Grant, who confeſs'd he 
* had carry'd away the Keys, but pre- 
© tended he did it without Deſign.” 
Before I proceed with the Detection 
of this Forgery, I muſt beg the Readers 
Patience to let me make ſome Re- 
marks on the Barbarity of this Stile; 
as I have tax d him with this Defect 
in the Beginning of my Book, I would 
charge him with nothing that I can- 
not juſtity ; in order to which I muſt 
dclire the Reader to take notice of 
Ft {ome 
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ſome Sentences in this laſt Paragraph; 
Viz. & the New River that is brought 
* from Ware to London, which is 
brought together at Iſlington — 
* and call'd for the Key ot the Blace 
« where the Heads of the Pipes were, 
and turn'd all the Cocks that were 
then open, and ſtopt the Water and 
* went away, and carry'd the Keys 
« with him.” Here, in three Lines, 
the Conjunction Copularive, and, is 
repeated five times fucceſſively, wich- 
gut any change of the Conſtruction. 
How great a Solæciſm this is in Hu- 
tax, every School-Boy can tell; and 
how untunable, the Ear of the Rea- 
der will beſt decide. Beſides this, 
he often repeats the Adverb ſo, ſe- 
veral times together, in his Narra- 
tion, tho' it ſignifies nothing to the 
Senſe. This is the Fault of the 
moſt vulgar and illiterate People in 
common Diſcourſe. But — Is 
_ worſt of all, is, his frequent ending, 
not only Sentences, but ſometimes 
: Pe- 
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periods, with Præpoſitions, in, at, 
up, with, for, to, by, &c. This Neg- 
ligence, or rather Ignorance, ſhews 
him to be as uncorrect, as ſome 
other Defects, an injudicious Writer. 
But to return to his Tale: Here is a 
formal Account, which, if nt true, 
requir'd a fruitful Invention to coin 
inch a Story, attended with fo many 
Circumſtances ; but we will convict 
him with a Record. Iſlington, 
March 3, 1724, Captain John Grant 
admitted a Member of the New- 
River Company, on Tueſday, Septem- 
ber 2.5, 1666. 

No particular Member of the Com- 
pany has Power to order the Main tg 
be ſhut down ; nor can it ever be done 
without 4 particular Direction of the 
Board, of which Minutes are always 
taken ; aud there are no Minutes of 
this, as will appear by the Company's 
Books.” N | 

Grant's Admittance on the 25th 
of September, twenty-three Days after 

LIES 2 the 
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the Fire, could have given him no 
more Authority at Iſlington, the 
ſecond of that Month, than if ir 
happen'd but Yeſterday ; the diffe- 
rence of Time, in this Caſe, was the 
ſame as if ir had been a Platonick 
Revolution. 4 
What Man of Probity, without 
better Grounds, would have tranſ- 
mitted to Poſterity a Story, ſo cruelly 
injurious ro the Memory of an 
honeſt and innocent Man? He owns 
himſelf that he had it from an old 
Woman; and it ſounds, indeed, like 
an old Woman's Tale. His other 
Eviderice is not much berter, his 
good Friend rhe old Prophet, who, 
though he could foretel what was to 
come, was not ure, it ſeems, of the 
paſt. Tho' this reverend 'Wirnels 
was a Conjurer in Chronology, and 
that ſort of Learning, in ſome re- 
ſpects he was a very weak Man, cre- 
Aulous to the laſt Degree; capable 
of belicving any thing, tho' never 


{0 
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to ablurd, of a Papiſt ; and not the 
moſt render in reporting the Story 
on the ſlighteſt Authority. 


Hie now proceeds to give an Ac- 
count of the Rebellion, thar broke 
out in Scotland at this time. This 
ſhews che Villany of the Men, who 
took this Opportunity to riſe in Arms, 
when England was under ſuch a Diſ- 
traction and Calamity. The Author 
treats theſe Miſcreants with ſo much 
Tendernefs, as if he would juſtify the 
Action, if he durſt. P. 236, he thus 
bemoans their Death, when they 
were brought to condign Puniſh- 
ment for their Crimes : It was a 
* moving Sight to ſee ten of the Pri- 
ſoners hang d upon one Cibbet at 
* Edenburgh ; thirty-ſive more . were 
« (ent to their Counties, and hang d 
* up before their own Doors, their 
* Miniſters all the while uſing them 
* hardly, and declaring them Jamn'd 
* for their Rebellion. They might all 
* have ſavid their Lives if they would 


« have 
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&. have renounc d the Covenant.“ No- 
thing is more aſtoniſhing than tlic 
Partiality of this Man, in reproach- 
ing the Government for acting in 
their own Pefence, by making Ex- 
amples of thoſe incorrigible Wretches, 
whom no repeated Acts of Mercy 
and Indulgence could reclaim. The 
Author had ſurely forgotten the 
Cruelty of the Covenanters to the 
Cavaliers, only for acting by the 
Commiſſion of their lawtul Prince, 
which certainly very much alter'd 
the Caſe. When thole wicked Men 
were in power, Scotland ſaw her 
nobleſt Blood ſhed by the Hang- 
man after another manner, it we can 
believe Sir George Mackenzie, who 
was in all reſpects, as much more re- 
putable as he was a greater Man than 
the Author. — * Vindica- 
tion, p. 23, Marqueſſes of Huntly 
and Ne Prell On] 
Haddo, and ſ even hundred Gentlemen 
more, who dy d by their Juſtice a 
when 
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when their Covenant 228 Law 
and Equity; four hundre fr 
Gentl 1 4 Commuoners who 72 
by the juſtice- Court of Argyle. Be- 
ſides, the ſame Author tells you in 
another Place, that theſe godly Co- 
venanters, in cold Blood, at one 
time, flung fourſcore poor Women 
over the Bridge at Lithgoto, only for 
following Montroſs's Camp. Theſe 
were Executions with a Vengeance, 
of which no Hiſtory, in any Chriſ- 
tian Country, can furniſh an Example. 
After this, the Author needed nor 
have made ſuch a Stir, for the Death 
of forty- five mean Perſons, out of 
two thouſand who had forfeited their 
Lives to the Laws: Though I very 
much queſtion, whether or no there 
were ſo many as forty-five put to 
death at this time, 'till I have better 
Authority, than the Word of an Au- 
thor, who, as he has ſo often preva- 
ricated in the moſt notorious Mat- 
ters of Fact, may be ſuppos'd nor 
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to be over. ſcrupulous in adding or 
diminiſhing Numbers. On this Oc- 
eaſion, the learned Biſhop gives us a 
Spice of his Divinity, in cenſuring 
the Miniſters, for telling theſe Men 
that they would be damn'd if they 
dy'd without Repentance. With the 
reverend Author's Leave, this was 
certainly true, ſound, and chriſtian 
Doctrine, if we believe the holy 
Scriptures, which have pronounc'd 
this Sentence on all who die impeni- 
tent; eſpecially in ſo mortal a Sin 
as Rebellion, which the Spirit of 
God has thought fir to compare 
with that of Witchcraft. He ſays 
they might have been fav'd it they 
would have renounc'd the Covenant : 
This ſhews the mercitul Diſpoſition 
of that Government, and the invin- 
cible Obſtinacy of thoſe Men; a 
Madneſs, which would have been 
leſs unaccountable, if the Author had 
been their Confeſſor. 


P. 137, 
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P. 237, © They did all at their 

* Death give their Teſtimony, accor- 
* ding to their Phraſe, to the Co- 
* yvenant, and to all that had been 
done purſuant to it; and they ex- 
© preſs'd great oy in their Sufferings. 
* Moſt of them were but mean and 
* wconſtderable Men in all reſpects; 
* yer even theſe were firm and in- 
* flexible in their Perſwaſion. Many 
© of them eſcap d, notwithſtanding the 
great Search was made for them. 
* Guthry, the chief of their Preachers, 
* was hid in my Mother's Houſe, 
* who was bred to her Brother Waril- 
*ron's Principles, and could never 
* be mod from them.” The laſt 
Part of this Paragraph will paſs with- 
out Contradiction. By this it is evi- 
dent, thar good Mrs. Burnet was 
truly deſcended from Rachel Arnot, 
by keeping a Maſter Bruce in her 
Houſe, as well as her Grandmother. 
It the Laws of Scotland are as ſevere” 
as thoſe of England, in the Caſe of 
Gg har- 
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harbouing Taitors, we have another 
Inſtancei of Treaſon committed by 
the Ladies of this Family. That 
Mrs. Burnet retain'd the Principles 
of her Brother, and her Son Gilbert 
thole of his Mother, are both alike 
indiſputable. I ſhould not have 
taken notice of this Trifle, but to 
chaſtiſe the Vanity of the Author, 
who is always talking of himſelf and 
his Family ; nor would he have men- 
tion'd this Story of his Mother, but 
that he believ'd the Action merito- 
rious. 

In the ſame Page, he entertains the 
Reader with the Execution of one of 
their Preachers. On this Occaſion the 
Author ſeems animated with an un- 
common Tranſport of Admiration. 
* One Macail, who was only a Proba- 
c tioner Preacher, and who had been 
* Chaplain to Sir James Steward's 
* Houſe, had gone from Edenburgh 
* to them. He bore the Torture with 
great Conſtancy ; and either he could 


« ſay 
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* (ay nothing, or he had Firmneſs not 
* to diſcover thoſe who had truſted 
* him. Every Man of them could 
* have ſauv'd his awn Life, if he 
* would accuſe any other; but they 
* were all true to their Friends. Ma- 
* cail, for all the Pains of the Tor- 
ture, dy d in a Rapture of Foy. His 
*laft Words were : Farewel Sun, 
* Moon, and Stars; farewel Kin- 
* dred and Friends; farewel World 
*and Time ; farewel wcak and frail 
Body; welcome Eternity; wel- 
come Angels and Saints; welcome 
* Saviour of the World; wel- 
come God the Judge of all. Which 
* he ſpoke with a Voice and magier 
that ſtruct all that heard it. Here 
the Author is all Rapture, and ſeems 
carried away with an emulous Fer- 
vour at the aſtoniſhing Behaviour of 
theſe poor deluded Creatures, who 
dy'd in impenitence, which he is ſo 
far from cenſuring, that on the other 
hand, one would think that he was 

G g 2 writing 
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writing a Mareyzology of the Primi- 
tive - Chriſtians, and adorning the 
Memory ot e Saints who ſuffer'd 
under Vs and Drocleſian : But it is 
no wonder, after pitying the Regicides 
in England, that he ſhould have the 
ſame Bowels, and Sentiments of Ten- 
derneſs for the Brethiren in Scotland. 

It is certain, that the laſt dying 
Words of this unhappy Man are pa- 
thetically moving; and, if he had 
{uffer'd for a good Cauſe, would juſt 
ly have rais'd Compaſſion ; which 
can only reſult from a firm Belict 
that the Farty is injur'd in not being 
gui of when by his Behaviour 


be 7 france he ſo atones, as to 
„ pectator forget the Crime, 
ehe Penitent deſerve to be inno- 
233 But Atheiſm has had its Vo- 
taries and Martyrs, as well as Reli- 
gion; and we have Inſtances of 
Men, who have dy'd with as great 
Firmneſs and Reſolution in denying 
the Exiſtence of 2 God, where there 
could 
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could be no Hopes of a Reward, as 
che Apoſtles themſelves in aſſerting 
the Truths of Chriſtianity. This Be- 
haviour of the firſt undoubtedly 
rais'd Admiration; but it was an Ad- 
miration attended th Horror, and 
not with Pit x. | 

The Author is tod partial to his 
own Countrymen, the Scotch Presby- 
terians; he dwells roo long on their 
Praiſes, without having done the 
ſame Juſtice to our Engliſh Venner, 
and his Fifth-Monarchy Men, who 
dyd with the fame Reſolution, ac- 
ting againſt the ſame Prince, and for 
the ſame Cauſe, wiz. ih ein 
of Chriſt upon his Throne 7 
king the Powers of the Eat If it 
ſhould be objected, that there Were 
no People in Scorland of ſuch Prin- 
ciples, by and by, in proper Time 
and Place, we will bring undeniable 
Inſtances of the ſame, it not greater 
Madneſs, in that Country. 


Not- 
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Notwithſtanding the Provocation 
given by this new Rebellion, at a 
time when England was ſo diſtreſt by 
two Calamities, the Plague, and 
afterwards the Fire; the Author con- 
tinues his Invectives againſt the Scorch 
Adminiſtration both in Church and 
State, of which his Accounts are fo 
partial and unjuſt, as to leave it 
doubtful, whether they are more 
falſe or malicious. But Sir George 
Mackenzie, who was cven a better 
Divine than the Author, as well as 2 
Lawyer, has ſo ſatisfactorily vindica- 
ted the Conduct of that Govern- 
ment, in all Tranſactions both Civil 
and Spiritual, that what Dr. Burnet 
condemns as Severity, was rather Le- 
nity, an Indolence in the Adminiſtra- 
tion, that often had like to have 
prov'd very fatal; they ſcarce defen- 
ded themſelves; and it they had ſuc- 
cumb d under thoſe frequent Attacks, 
would rather have deſerv'd the Name 
of Felo's de ſe than Tyrants. Not con- 
| rent 
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tent to abuſe the Civil Government, 
and the great Men in the Church, he 
falls at the ſame time molt furiouſly 
on the inferior Clergy ; but the Rea- 
der by this time is ſufficiently ac- 
quainted with the Temper of the 
Man, and conſequently, cannot think 
it ſtrange, after daring to cenſure the 
Morals of the greateſt and moſt 
pious Prelates in England, that he 
ſhould have no more Mercy on the 
poor Curates in Scotland; but ſo 
great is the Inconſiſtency of this Au- 
thor, that he conſtantly forgets, and 
contradicts himſelf before his Ink is 
dry: He juſt now repreſented the 
Presbyrerians, as poor harmleſs Men, 
made mad by Oppreſſion, on which 
Account he ſeems to juſtify their fre- 
quent Rebellions; but now he plain- 
ly. ſhews_ us that they were made in 
another Mould, not leſs rampant 
and untractable on Indulgence, than 
furious and ungovernable under pre- 
tended Perſecution; like ſome curſt 
e and 
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| and ill-natur'd Curs, that will bite 
—= the Hand which ftrokes, as well as 
that which corrects them; for p. 247, 
he gives them this Character: The 
« Presbyterians ſeeing 4 ſoftning in 
*'rhe Execution of the Lato, and ob- 
1 L ſerving that the Archbiſhops were 
=. * jealous of Lord Twedale, fancy d 
4 ſhat he was theirs in his Heart: 
% Upon that they grew very inſolent; 
®'the Clergy was in many Places il 
4 by them.” After this Confeſ- 
ſion, when they come to be puniſh'd 
for theſe Miſdemeanors, he will im- 
mediately arraign the Government; 
as if he thought that his Friends 
were not reſponſible to the Laws, 
and that an Impunity for Crimes 
committed by the Saints, as well as 
Dominion, was founded in Grace. 
P. 261. He mentions a Deſign, 
which was at this Time ſet on Foot, 
to divorce K. Charles from Q. Cathe- 
rine; on this Occaſion he tells us. 
Other Stories were given out of the 
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cc O xeen's Perſon, which were falſe; 1 
for I ſaw a Letter under the King's 
* gwn Hand, that the Marriage was 
te con/ummated ; others talk'd of Poly- | 
* gamy: Lord Lauderdale, and Sir | 
* Robert Murray, ad my Opinion 1 
© of theſe things; 1 faid I knew ſpe- 
* culative People could ſay 4 great 
deal, in the way of Argument, 15 | 
* Polygamy and Divorce: Tet theſe 
things were ſo decryd, that they 
© were rejected by all Chriſtian H- 
cieties. After owning thus himſelf, # 
that Polygamy and Divorce were un- | | 
lawful, and rejected by all Chriſtian 
Societies, could any Man believe, 
that rhis very Author had taken the 
Pains, to write two Arguments in De- 
fence of both? firſt of Divorce in 
caſe of Barrenneſs, and of Polygamy 
in general, without any ſuch Motive: 
Theſe Papers he put into the Hands 
of Lord Lauderdale, and others, with 
an Intent to further the Deſign and 
defend the Injuſtice. This ont, 

| H h diction 
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iction of himſell, in now. denying 
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what he had juſtify d before, ſhews 
the Integrity 11 Man, as the Ar- 
guments themſelves the Orthodoxy 
of the Divine, in oppoſing the whole 
Torrent of Antiquity, the Decrees of 
the Church, and the unanimous Opi- 
nion of Civilians, Canoniſts, Caſuiſts, 
and Divines, in all Ages. We will en- 
tertain the Reader with one of theſe 
Papers, which are entitled, Dr. Cil- 
bert Burnet's Reſolution of 4200 impor- 
tant Caſes of Conſcience, Queſtion 
the firſt, Is a Woman's Barreneſs a 
juſt Ground for a Divorce, or for Poly- 
gamy. In chis of Barreneſs, there 
are ſome Expreſſions ſo indecent, as 
would offend the fair Sex; for which 
reaſon we ſhall omir che Diſcuſſion 
of this Caſc in regard to the Ladies, 
who may do us the Honour to read 
theſe Remarks, 

The ſecond Queſtion Is, is Poly- 
gamy in wy Caſe lauful under the 
Goſpel? Relolv'd. 
| * For 
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Fr anſwer, it u to be conſider d, 


* that Marriage 1s a Contract foun- 


* ded upon the Laws of Nature, its 
Eu being the Propagation of Man- 


kind; and the Formality of doing it 
*® by Churchmen is only a ſ[uperventent 
Henedliction, or pompous ſolemniz.mmg 
F it; and therefore the nature 0 

** Marriage, and not any Forms us d 
in the Celebration of it, us to be con- 


ſider d. Its true, the Caſe is har- 
der when any is married by ſuch 4 


* Form as binds him to one Woman, 
than when he is bound only by the 
* tye of Marriage conceived in gene- 
* ral Terms. The Caſe of Mankind 
* ſme the Fall varies very much from 
* what it was in Innocency; for then 
the Hundneſs of their Bodies, and 
* the Purity of their Minds, did keep 
* out of the way all the Hazards of 
Barrenneſs, Sickneſs, Uncleanneſs, or 
* Croſſneſs of Humour; and therefore 
* 4 ſengle Marriage, as being the per- 
* fecteſs m Friendſhip and 
| Hn2 
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© Intereſt was proper to that State; 
* and ſo God made but one Waman for 
one Man: But _ the Fall the 
Caſe varied hugely, and Frigidity, 
© Barrenneſs, Unchaſtity, Croſſneſs, 
* of Humours, made the former Law 
not ſo proper for the following Race 
* of Mankind : Tet ſtill a ſingle Mar- 
* riage was the perfecter, as being 
'* nearer the Original. Before the 
* Flood we find Lamech a Polyga- 
miſt; ſuch were Abraham and 
Jacob a'ter it; ſo that this was 
* not indulg d by Moſes ; for all that 

he did relating to this, was only to 
* allow of Divorce, which was a Pro- 
* viſo for the Hardneſs of the Iitac- 
* lices Hearts: Every Man was bound 
to maintain whom be had once mar- 
* ried; leaſt therefore ſuch as de- 
* fend another Wife, and could ut 
maintain the former, might uſe in- 
direct Ways to be rid of them, this 
fair one of Divorce was alloto d of by 
« God ; and this Polygamy tas py 
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* tisd without either Allowance or 
* Controul, as the natural Right of 
* Mankind. . Neither is it any where 
* mark'd among the Blemiſhes of the 
% Patriarchs ; David's Wives (and 
* Store of them he had) are termed by 
* the Prophet, God's Gift to him : Tea, 
* Polygamy was made, in ſome Caſes, 
* Duty by Moſcs's Law; when any 
dy d without Iſſue, his Brother, or nea- 
* reſt Kinſman, was to marry his Wife 
for raiſing up Seed to him; and all 
* were oblig d to obey this under the 
Har ard of Infamy if they refus'd 
* it; neither is there any Exceptions 
* made for ſuch as were marryd ; 
from whence I may faithfully con- 
: _ = what God mw on 
* [ary in [ome Caſes to ree, 
? — in no caſe 4 gal n Fel 
* fence God is holy in all his Ways : 
© And thus far it appears that Poly- 
* gamy is not contrary to the Law 
and Nature of Marriage. But it is 
© next to be examin'd, if it is joe 

den 


. 

*. den under the Goſpel. It is certain, 
our Lord deſign d to raiſe Mankind 
to the higheſt Degrees of Purity and 
* Chaſtity; and therefore our Lord 
and St. Paul do prefer a ſingle Life 
to 1 — as — which 
* qualifies us for the Kingdom 0 

7 —.— . loaded Sith +4 
* feweſt Incumbrances; and by this 
" Rule, à ſingle Marriage being next 
to none at all, is certainly m# . uit- 
* able to the Goſpel ; but a ſimple and 
L _— Diſcharge of Polygamy is no 
< where to be found: It is true, our 
* Lord diſcharges Divorces, except in 
© the Caſe of Adultery; adding, that 
< whoſoever puts away his Wife upon 
* any other Account, commits Adul- 
* tery,” ſo St. Luke and St. Matthew 
* im one Place have it; or commits 
* Adwltery againſt her, ſo St. Mark 
* has it; or cauſes her to commit 
* Adultery, ſo St. Matthew in an- 
© other Place. If it be then Adulte- 
ry to take another Woman after an 


4 unjuſt 
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« unquſt Divorce, it will follow, that 
* the Wife has that Right to the Hus- 
* band's Body, that he muſt touch no 
© other. This is indeed plauſible ; and 
* is all that can be brought from the 
Ney Teſtament, which ſeems con- 
« vincimg : Tet it will not be found of 
eight; for it is to be conſider d, 
that if our Lord a7 ny to _ 
* quate Polygamy, it being ſo dee 
« ny in „ of Tha = 
* confirm'd by ſuch famous and un- 
* queſtion'd Precedents, and. rtvetted 
* by ſo long 4 Practice, he muſt have 
done it plainly and authoritatively ; 
and not in juch an involy'd manner, 
that it muſt be ſought out of his 
© Words by the ſearch of Logick ; nei- 
* ther are theſe dar Words made more 
* clear by any of the Apoſtles in their 
* Writings. Words are to be carried 
no further than the Deſign upon 
* which they were written will lead 
* them to; ſo that our Lord being in 
* that Place to ſtrike out Divorces ſo 
| ex- 


explicitely, we muſt not by a Conſe. 
3 Sg condemn feds ſence it 
= ſeems not to have fallen within the 
* Scope of what our Lord does there 
* at 3 Be ſides, the Term Adul. 
ter) may be taken in general for ſuch 
"4 Break of Wedlock as is equivalent 
to eAdultery; and ſuch is an unjuſt 
Divorce. This may be the Impor- 
* tance of the Phraſe uſed by St. Mark, 
he committeth Adultery againſt her; 
or all may be better explain d by the 
* Phraſe St. Matthew uſes about it, in 
“ one Place, he cauſes her to commit 
% Adultery ; ſince he that a and 
* tempreth to fin, ſhares in the Guilt 
«* with the Perſon that ſuccumbs : And 
from this it appears, that Polyram) 
i not declar d eAdultery, neither in 
* the Place cited, nor any other that | 
«* know of. But it u true that Poly- 
x Can falls ſhort of the Intendment of 
Marriage in Innocency, to which 
« State, we that are under the Goſpel, 
* muſt return as near as it is poſſible. 
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t ij to be confeſt that Polygamy was 
* much condemn'd by the Ancients ; 
* tho 1 think I have met with ſome- 
thing about it that 1s little notic'd ; 
* but of that I can adventure to ſay 
* nothing at this Diſtance from my 
Books and Papers: But all that be- 
ing granted, it i to be conſider d, 
that the Ancients were unjuſt and ſe- 
* were againſt Marriage, and did ex- 
; ech favour the Celibate ; ſo that 
in ſome Places, they who married the 
* ſecond time were put to do Penance 
* for it: And, indeed, both Jew and 
_ * Gentile had run into ſuch Exceſs, by 
* their free Commixtures, that it 1s no 
" Wonder sf the holy Men of theſe 
eAges, being provok'd to a juſt Zeal 

" againſt ſuc "_ Practices, muſt 

* have been carrie : thro' the im _m 
 * rate (ſwaying of the Counterpoiſe into 
ſome Erbe on the prod ge; and : 
* Therefore to conclude this ſhort An- 
* ſewer, wherein many things are hin- 
ted, rohich might have been enlarg'd 
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to a Volume, I ſee nothing 7 ſtrong 
* againſt. Polygamy as to ballance the 
great and viſible imminent Hazards 
that hang over ſo many thouſands, 
« if it be not allow'd.” 

The Reſolution of theſe two Caſes, 
1s atteſted by Dr. Paterſon Archbi- 
ſhop of Glaſgow, in the followin 
Form, under his Hand and Epiſcopal 
Scal Manual : 

« Ar Edenburgh, this fifth Day of 
« 7antary one thouſand ſeven hun- 
* dred and three Years. That the 
* above-written Reſolution of theſe 
„two Caſes, viz, (is a Woman's 
* Barrenneſs a juſt Ground for Di. 
* yorce, or Polygamy ; and is Poly- 
* gamy in any Caſe lawful under the 
* Goſpel *) contain'd in this and the 
two foregoing Pages, is a true Copy 
Hof what I ſaw, read, and copy d, 
from the original Manuſcript writ- 
« ten with Dr. Gilbert Burnet's own 
Hand; and which I copy'd over at 
Ham, in the Year 1680 ; the Ori- 
| « oinal 
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# ginal being then in the Poſſeſſion 
* of the late Duke of Lauderdale, by 
& whole Allowance and Conſent 1 
took a Copy of it, I do hereby ſo- 
« lemnly atteſt, as Witneſs my Hand 
* and Seal, Day, Year, and Place, 
„ above written. 


5p 7. Galſgow L. . 


This Copy is taken from the Cop 
atteſted by the Archbiſhop of C 
goto, now in poſſeſſion of the honou- 
rable Archibald Campbell, where it 
may be ſcen, if there is occaſion. 
The Heterodoxy of thele Opinions 
muſt be left ro Divines and Caſuiſts, 
whoſe Province it is to confute them. 
Bur we cannot part with this Subject 
without making one Remark : He al- 
lows Croſſneſs of Humour to be 
one Reaſon for Pluraliry of Wives. 
But with Submiſſion, we cannot think 
that a good Argument to induce any 
one to make a new Trial; one Scold 


is enough in a Houſe; and when a 
112 Man 
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Man is ſo unfortunate as to meet 
with that ill Quality in one Woman, 
the Devil is in him if he ventures on 
another. 
When the Author gave theſe Pa. 
= to Duke Lauderdale, with an 
ntention to juſtify that wicked De- 
ſign of repudiating Queen Katharine, 
it is hardly credible, that he told his 
Patron, that what he had maintain'd, 


was ſo unlawful, as to be rejected by 


all Chriſtian Societies. That thele 
were his own true Sentiments of this 
Matter is certain. As he thought fi 
to marry three Wives in his Lite, if 
the Laws would have allow'd, conl:- 
dering the Frame of the Man in 
Body and Mind, no doubt can be 
made, but that he would have been 
infinitely - pleas'd ro have had his 
little Seraglio, and enjoy'd them all 
three together. i 
P. 262, © eAt this time the Court 
fell into much Extravagance in 
* Maſquerading ; both King and 
WOE engen 
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geen and all the Court went about 
* maskd ; and came into Houſes un- 
* known, and dancd there with a 
great deal of wild Frolick ; in all 
* this People were ſo diſguis d, that 
* without being in the Secret none could 
* diſtinguiſh them. They were car- 
* ried about in Hackney-Chatrs. Once 
* the Queens Chairmen, not knowing 
* who ſhe was, went from her; ſo ſhe 
« was alone, and much diſtur d, and 
came to Whitehall in a Hackney 
Coach, ſome ſay it was in a Cart” 
This is a ſmart Attack upon the 
Court; and ſhews the Doctor's pro- 
found Knowledge even in Maſque- 
rades. Firſt, © They were ſo. diſguis'd 
* that no Body could diſtinguiſh them. 
If that had not been their Intention 
they would not have been in Maſ- 
querade? Ah, but © they went about 
nin Hackney-Chairs" for the very 
ſame Reaſon; it they had gone in 
their own every Body . would have 


known them. But the Cream of the 
1 Jeſt 
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Felt is, that rhe Queen went home 
in a Cart. This is all the Author's 
own; and he thought it an extraor- 
dinary Flight of Wit and Satyr, with- 
out conſidering the Abſurdity of the 
thing. - Every one, who is acquain- 
ted with the Town of London, knows, 
that no Carts, except Gold-finders, 
ply in the Streets late at Night, tho' 
Coaches and Chairs may be had at 
any Hours. 

The remaining part of this Para- 
graph is equally as filly : © The Duke 
* of Buckingham propos d to the King, 
* that he would give him Leave to 
* ſteal her away, and ſend her to 4 
* Plantation, where ſhe ſhould be well 
and carefully look d to; but never 
heard of more: So it ſhould be 
given out that ſhe had deſerted ; and 
upon that, it would fall in with 
* ſome Principles to carry. an Aci 
for a Druorce, grounded upon pre- 
* rence off woilful Deſertion.” This is 
a Stretch of Politicks beyond all the 

Ma- 
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Machiaviels that ever were. If this 
Story can be true, none bur ſuch an 
extravagant Man as the Duke of 
Buckingham, was capable of ſaying ſo 
ridiculous a thing in Jeſt; and none 
but ſuch an Hiſtorian as Dr. Burnet 
to tell it again in earneſt. To ſteal 
private Children was formerly uſual; 
but to Kidknap a Queen, attended 
with ſo many Guards, is ſomewhat 
new and extraordinary. In this Caſe, 
that ſhe ſhould never be heard of 
any more, we muſt ſuppoſe, that 
her numerous Family of Servants, 
who depended on her, would never 
enquire after their Miſtreſs, any more | 
than her Friends and Relations in 
Portugal. How to clear the Author, 
and bring this Project within the 
Bounds of Poſſibility, will be no 
caly Matter; unleſs we imagine that 
they might ſurpriſe this poor Prin- 
cels in her Cart, and then the thing 
would be tcalible. | 


P. 2.64, 
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P. 264, Speaking of my Lord 

Rocheſter, he ſays, © That he found 
© out a Footman that knew all the 
Court; and he furniſh'd him with a 

c red Coat and a Musket, as a Cen- 

* tinel; and WP him all the Winter 

* long every Night at the Doors of 
= 77 Ladies as he believ'd might be 

in Jntrigues.” All Centinels are 

poſted and relicy'd by Corporals ; if 

the Perſons themſelves, or their Ser- 

vants, had nor diſcover'd the extra- 

ordinary Honour that was done 

them, 6 


this new Mark of Diſtinc- 
tion at their Door, the Corporals, 
when they went their Rounds to re- 
licve the Centinels, would ſoon have 
detected the counterfeit Red. coat, 
and have carried him Priſoner to the 
Guard. So ridiculous a Story was 
never told by a Man of Senſe before. 
This ſhews the Credulity and Igno- 
rance of this Writer, . for want 
of Judgment to diſtinguiſh between 
what is probable and what is abſur'd, 
N often 
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often believes common-place Stories, 
runs away with the little Chit- chat 
of the meaneſt People, and with 
theſe Impertinencies thinks to embel- 


liſh his Memoirs. We hall hereafter 


have more remarkable Inſtances of 
his picking up Coffec-Houſe Stories, 
and perpetuating to Poſterity the Lies 
of the Day, which, without ſuch a 
Regiſter as the Author, generally ex- 
 pire as ſoon as they are born. 

P. 27, © No ſens was the King 
* at eaſe, and had his Fleet put in 
good caſe, and his Stores and Ma- 
* gazines well furniſſi d, than he im- 
* meatately fell to negotiating with 
« France, both to ruin Holland and 
* ſubvert the Government of Eng- 
land.“ 

This Deſign in the King, of ſub- 
verting the Liberrics of England, has 
ofren, with a ſurprizing Temerity, 
been charg'd on this Prince by the 
Author. That the Affront at Cha- 
tham ſtuck in his Stomach is noWon- 
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der; and if he had a mind to chaſ, 
tile the Dutch for that Indignity, it 
was but Prudence to fortify himſelf 
with ſtrong Alliances; all wiſe Princes 
and Governments, on the ſame Oc- 
caſion, uſe the ſame Precautions ; but 
when they take theſe Meaſures, it is 
not to be interr'd from thence, thar 
they muſt conſequently have a De- 
ſign on the Liberties of their own 
People. This is all the Reaſon he 
ſeems to aſſign, wiz. the Alliance 
with France, for this unjuſt Charge 
on Charles II. If the Reputation of 
private Men is dearer than Life, that 
of great Princes is certainly as ſacred. 
T i the charitable Author thinks fit to 
give us ſome more plauſible Reaſons, 
ome 8 Motives of Credibility 
to influence our Faith in this Matter, 
we mult beg his Excuſe, if we can- 
not believe him. If this King had 
really ſuch wicked Deſigns, it is 
ſtrange that he ſhould never attempt 
to put them in execution; he had it 
in 
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in his Power to have gone a great 
way, if we may credit the Author's 
own Accounts; a wicked Miniſtry, a 
corrupt Parliament devoted ro the 
Court, and a ſtrict Alliance with the 
ſtrongeſt Power in Europe to back 
him, muſt needs have put him in 
ſuch a Situation, as probably to have 
enabled him to carry Tis Point, if he 
had been capable ot — ſo un- 
juſt a Project. All che World knows, 
that this cautious Prince rejected the 
arbitrary Schemes of my Lord Shafſ- 
bury, which Virtue had like to have 
coſt him ſo dear; his Habit of Life, 
his Manners: and Conduct, his Indo- 
lence and Averſion ro Enterprizes of 
Hazard, plainly confute the Abſurdity 
of this Accuſation againſt Charles II. 
who, if he had been carried away by 
no other Luſt, but that of Power, 
might have made as good a Chril- 
tian as he was a King. This Aver- 
fon to King Charles, which is evi- 
dent by ſo conſtant a Train of Ca- 

N K k 2 lumny, 
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lumny, is not the moſt unaccoun- 
table Part of Dr. Burnets Conduct; 
il Men will always gratity their Re- 
venge at the Expence of their Ho- 
nour and Conſcience. The great 
Penetration and Knouledge of Men, 
peculiar to this Prince, made him, 
tooner than others, diſcover the Clo- 
ven· foot of the Author: This he 
thought fit to communicate to his 
Brother, and to warn him to be on 
his Guard againſt ſo dangerous 2 
Man. This the good Chriſtian Bi- 
thop could never forgive; Manet al- 
ta Mente repoſium.. But for his In- 
juſtice to the Duke of Jork no tole- 
rable Reaſon can be ſurmis'd; that 
Prince loaded him with Favours, and 
never diſoblig'd him; had the Good- 
neſs to protect him, and take his 
part, when all Men of Honour had 
abandon'd- him. Nor was this all, 
would have employ'd his Intereſt to 
have got him Preferment; to all 
which Bounties we have ſeen the im- 
v pious 
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pious Return that he has made. As 
we cannot account for this Conduct, 
we muſt have recourſe to the Acci- 
dents in Nature, who is ſometimes 
irregular, 'and' produces monſtrous 
Minds, as well as Bodies. 
P. 273, he gives us the Reaſon of 
his wonderful Eſteem for Dr. Leighton. 
Leighton rue the on) Perſon 4. 
mong the Biſhops | who: dleclar d for 
«theſe Methods.” in the next Page 
he gives you the Particular. He 
1 pr oo d, that the Church ſhould. be 
« govern.A ly the Biſhops and their 
$ {64 mixing together in the Church 
05 | ratory, in ꝛohich the Biſhop 
* ſhould act only at A Prefedent; and 
** be dletermin d h A Majority of the 
9 Vresbyters loth in Matters of. d Fu. 
* rudiction and Ordination. Aud 
* that tlie Presbyterians-ſbould-be. al- 
oro d, when they ſat dotun pr ſt in 
* theſe: Judlicatories, to declare; that 
their fitting under a Biſhop was. ſub- 
* »21tted to ch them only: for Peace ſake, 


1 = with 


r 
vit h a Reſervation of their Opinion 
*! with relation any to ſuch Preſidency; 
* aid that no negative Vote ſhould be 
claim d by the ' Biſhop. That Bi- 
*:ſhop's fhoutd go to the Churches, in 
* which ſuch as were to be ordain d 
5 roere to ſerwe, and hear and diſcuſs 
* any Exceptions that uorr made to 
__— and * rs 10 —— 
Concurrence of the Presbytery. That 

© {uhch a. wank be —.— ſbonld 
habe Leave to declare their Opi- 
IN gs tie Biſhop rat 
Dan) the Head of the Prestyters. 
3. \propoſed that there 


2 
\ ſhould ue prbvincial Synods,” to fit in 
We. , g third Tear, or pre 
be Ning fhonld ſummon them; in 
ich ints of the © Biſhops 
*jhould be rere, and they ſhould 
©\be-cenſwr'll, aocordingly. - The Laws 
*Purſerrteh Epiſcopacy, and the Au- 
*-thortty of A Bational Synod, were to 
le alter d uccording to this Scheme.” 
The Author has-cold us before, that 
N Leighton 


* 
bo 
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Leighton conſulted him in all theſe 
Matters: So that according to this 
E and Burnettian Scheme, 
pilcopacy was to be melted down 
into the Dregs of Presbytery. This 
would have — a noble Hierarchy, 
indeed, where the Biſhop was a per- 
fect Cypher, without the Authority 
ol a preſent Moderator in the Gene. 
tal Aſſemblies. The obliging them 
to go to the Place of Ordination in 
the reſpective Pariſhes, was a little ſe- 
vere; eſpecially in our Author, who 
would not allow the Scotch Biſhops 
the uſe of Coaches. As we muſt ſup- 
ole them generally old Men, and 
fable to the Infirmities of Age, Gout, 
or Stone, which might have preven- 
ted their being able to ride on Horſe- 
back, they muſt have been forc d to 
have walk d on Foot to every Ordi-- 
nation in a large Dioceſs; this would 


have been a fine Employment for 


- 


poor old Men. After this Account, 
which he has given in this poſthu- 


mous 


* * 


1 
mous Work, the Reader vill be very 
much ſurpriz d to hear, that this very 
Author abſolutely deny d this Story 
of his Friend Leighton above fifty 
Years ago; by which we may fee, 
that his whole Life has been one in- 
terrupted Scene of Diſingenuity, and 
how little we can depend on the 
Credit of a Man, who will ſay and 
unſay the very ſame things, accor- 
ding as his preſent Views and Inte- 
reſt" led him. The reverend and 
learned Dr. Hicks, whoſe Probity was 
unexceptionable, has given us the fol- 
lowing Account of this Inſincerity, 
in a Diſcourſe on Dr. Burnet, e. 
above thirty Years paſt. It was upon 
the Score of Latitudinarianiſm and 
myſtical Devotion, that he low'd to 
extol Dr. Layton, tho, by ſome Ca- 
nons he has cited in his Hiſtory of the 
Rights of Princes, he was an Uſurper 
of the See of Glaſgow ——— Hu ad- 
mir d Dr. Layton was ſo great a Li. 
bertine in Comprehenſion, that he ag 
7 5 


n 
h er'd to tranſact all things in the 
Government of the Church, with hit 
Pheſbyters, by plurality of Suffrages ; 
ſtrictly Jpeating as if he were no mort 
than 4 Preſbyter among them. Arch- 
ſhe Burnet, into whoſe Chair he in- 
truded, told Doctor Gunning, Biſhop 
1 By this fory of his Intruder ; and 

" wondring, that any "Biſhop ſhould 
give up that power, without which he 
could not act a5 a Biſhop, asked Dr. 
Burner the truth, of it, which he pof- 
tively deny d: This demal of his, obe 
lig d the good Archbiſhop for his Vin- 
Manie to refer Biſhop Gunning to 
4 Book he had left with a Friend, for 
the Truth of what he had told him of 
the comprehenſive Latitude of Dr. 
Leighton. J ſaw the Boot, and re- 
member it — printed 1 Glaſcow, 
and it ſo fully ſatisſyid the Biſhop, 
that he took it 9,96 a; him ; 944 5 
fare he went, made ſome reflections on 
the ingenuity of Dr. Burnet.” 
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In the following Pages, the Au- 
thor gives a long Account of the In- 
dulgence granted by the Government 
to the Scotch Presbyterians, and of 
the brutal Ingratitude of theſe People, 
who would not accept the Favours 
offer d, but flew in the Face of Au- 
thority. Their Conduct on this Oc. 
caſion was ſo extravagant, by his 
own Confeſſion, as to juſtify any fu- 
ture Severity in the Adminiſtration 
towards a Set of Men, who could 
not deſerve that Quarter which they 

would not take. | 
P. 301, he relates the Arrival of 
the Dutcheſs of Orleans in England; 
as to her Deſign in taking this Joui- 
ney he gives this Account: The 
Kings Siſter, the Dutcheſs of Or— 
* leans, was thought the wittieft Wo 
* man in France. The King of France 
* had made love to her, with which 
* ſhe was highly incens d, when ſje 
* ſaw it was only a Pretence to co- 
* wer his Addreſſes to e 
La 
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Honour, whom he declar'd after- 
© wards openly to be his Miſtreſs : Tet 
* ſhe had reconcil d herſelf to the King, 
* and was now ſo entirely truſted by 
im, that he order'd her to propoſe 
* an Interview with her Brother at 
* Dover. The King went thither, 
and was ſo much charm'd with his 
After, that every thing ſhe propos d, 
and every Favour ſhe ask'd, was 
granted, the King could deny her 
F _—_ She propoſed an Alliance 
in order to the Conqueſt of Hol- 
land. The King had a Mind to 
' have begun at home; but ſhe diver- 
ted him from that. It could not be 
foreſeen, what Difficulties the King 
might meet with upon the firſt ope- 
ning the Deſien : As it would alarm 
* all his People ſo it would ſend a 
great deal of Wealth and Trade, 
and, perhaps, much People over to 
Holland; and by ſuch an Acceſſion. 
- they would grow Page as he would 
L 


2 ” grow 


q 


“ La Valiere, one of her Maids of 


4] the reft would be an eaſy Work. 
** This Account of that Negotiation 


Paris, by one Abbot Primi.” 


2 to know what paſs d between 


zs 2 little difficult to conceive. The 
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* grow weaker. $0 ſhe propoſed tba 
2 10 I begin 0 Holland, and 
0 


* attack it vigorouſly both by Sea and 
* Land; and by their Succeſs in that, 


* was printed twelve Tears after at 


No Body can believe that the 
Dutcheſs of Orleans, let her Errand 
be what ir will, brought over any 
Papers of Inſtructions, that might 
be ſuppos'd to as thro' Offices; 
what ſhe had to ſay was by Word of 
Mouth; and how any one could 


and her Brother in his Cloſer, 


Author acknowledges to have no 
other Voychers, but whar he read in 
a Libel printed at Paris twelve 
Years afterward, and written by 3 
ſcandaloys French Abbe, who was 
flung into a Dungeon for making 
this Story. Pur not content to 

4 24 ' 424 *© * 2 male 
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make this Princeſs an Enemy to hex 
native Country, to gratify his Itch 
of telling Stories, we bene at- 
racks the Honour of ſo great a Wo- 
man, and makes her à common 
Proſtirure; and rhis upon no other 
Foundation than 2 Hearſay ; he had 
it from one who had ir from an- 
other, who was well inform'd of the 
Matter. Without à better Autho- 
rity, 3 Man of common Probity 
would not take away the Reputation 
of an Oyſter- Woman; eſpecially not 
go out of his way to injure any one 
that might be innocent, by thus im- 
8 by Head and Shoulders, 

awling in a Story forreign to his 

Book, if it had been never ſo true. 
Without regard to the illuſtrious 
Blood in her Veins, he cruclly wor- 
ries the Memory of a Daughter of 
England, Siſter to two of our Kings, 
— Aunt to his Benefactors, King 
William, Queen Mary, and Queen 
Anne. Nor have forreign * -4 
eſs 


leſs Share of the Affront, two of the 
principal Thrones of Europe being at 
this Day fill'd from the Loins of this 
Princes. The Story itſelf, which I 
am aſham'd to repeat, is ſo ridicu- 
lous and improbable, ſo very extra- 
vagant, and like a little French No. 
bs op is Man of good Senſe can 
believe ' it. After this, what muſt 
ve think of an Author, who thus 
rakes in the Dunghills of Scandal for 
Matter to ſupply his unextinguiſh- 
able Hatred to the Royal Family? 
Hle noy proceeds to the. ſecond 
Dutch War in this Reign, where he 
continues his implacable Malice to 
the Duke of Jork; for want of Truth 
to aſperſe and leſſen that Prince, this 
unknowing Man unluckily cenſures 
the moſt gallant Action of his Life, 
and that which confirm d the Opi- 
nion of his perſonal Courage in all 
Mankind, who are the leaſt compe- 
tent Judges of theſe Matters. By his. 
own Words the Reader vill beſt 10 

the 
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the Injuſtice of this Reflection. P. 
323, © De Ruytet diſabled the Ship 
jn which the Duke was, whom ſome 
* blam'd for leaving his Ship too ſoon; 
* then his per onal Courage began fir ſt 
* to be calld in queſtion.” The Au- 
thor, when he ſays that this was the 
firſt time that his Courage was call'd 
in queſtion, forgets the Pains that he 
. to make the World believe, that 
the Duke order'd Sail to be ſlacken'd 
by Night, in the preceeding War. 
But to return to the preſent Affair; 
the Duke's Ship was ſo diſabled that 
ſhe lay a Wreck on the Water, upon 
which he went into the Boat; and 
tho' all about him moſt earneſtly 
intreated, that he would ſtrike his 
Flag, he would not conſent; his 
Courage ſurmounted his Prudence; 
he diſplay'd his Colours, and with a 
triumphant Bravery inſulted the Foc 
in his Cockboat ; this diſtinguiſh'd 
him to be there in Perſon, and ex- 
pos'd him to the inceſſant Fire * 
| thne 


wn, n 
the whole Line of the Enemy, who 
endeayour'd to ſink him; but by 4 
happy temerity he paſs'd thto' them 
all, got on board à freſh Ship, 
Where he hoiſted his Flag, reſtor d 
the Fight, and renew'd his Dangers. 
Whereas, if he had continu'd in the 
difabled Ship, he would have been 
fow'd out of the Battle, and falling 
back behind the Line, have remain 9 
in perfect Safety. Whether the Igno- 
tance ot Malice of this Reflection is 
greater, let the World judge. 

The Author has, in ſeveral Places 
6f his Book, rax'd King Charles with 
Coldrieſs and Neglect of the Prince 
of Granges Intetells in Holland; but 
he now Wers himſelf, and gives us 
a conttary Account. P. 324, © | 
& ſeni * Embaſ, adors, Elo es 
% Halewyn, to join with Botel; who 
& r fall in ngland, to try Fit 
« wwa4 poſſible to divide England from 
France; and the Morninę in tohich 


« they were difpatch'd ad, then Had 
1 x 1 te 
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* ſecret Powers given them to treat 
concerning the Prince of Orange's 
* being their Stadtholder ; for Lord 
Arlington had fo often reproach'd Bo- 
* rel for not doing it, that he in all 
* his Letters continued ſtill to preſs 
* that on them, &c.” Notwithſtan- 
ding my Lord Arlington was one of 
the corrupt Miniſters, according to 
the Author's Character, yet we ſce 
that he had always ſtrenuouſly preſt 
to have the Stadtholderſhip for the 
Prince of Orange; by which it is 
evident, that the King was not ſo 
very remiſs in the Intereſts of his 
Nephew, as it has been often inſinu- 
ated by this Writer, 

P. 338. After plentifully railing at 
Duke Lauderdale, he fays, „ ſoon 
* grew fo weary of the Court, tho 
* there was ſcarce a Perſon ſo well 
* uſed by him as my ſelf was, that I 
* went out of Torn.” How far this 
good Ulage, and his Gratitude to thar 
Nobleman, on whom he has made 
M m Ne. 
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Reflections foreign to an Hiſtorian 


SO 
are conſiſtent, we leave the World 


to judge. Bur his Spight to the 
Wit: was not leſs than that to the 
Husband. He has, in the next Page, 
painted the Dutcheſs of Lauderdale 
in Colours not the moſt advan- 
tagious; tho' I have ſeen a Copy of 
Verſes written at this very time by 
Dr. Burnet, who had then it ſeems 
other Sentiments for that great Lady : 
The Flatery was as grofle and ful- 
ſome as the Poetry was wretched ; ſo 
very mean, that a common School- 
Boy wou'd have bcen aſham'd to 
have own'd it: Tho' there was no- 
thing but Angel in every Line, it is 
poſſible, that ſhe was nor ſo fair as 
the Poet wou'd make her, nor ſo 
foul as the Hiſtorian deſcribes her. 
It is highly probable, that the Since- 
rity of the Author was equal in both 
Capacities. | 
P. ibid. ] was ſent for, and 
* continued in ſuch high Favour, that I 
* WAS 


| : 7 1 g Id 
% Was again tryd if I would accept 
5 4 


«* 4 Biſhoprick, and was promiſed t 
* firſt of the two Archbiſhopricks that 
* ſhould fall: But I was ſtill fix'd 
in my former Reſolutions not to en- 
„gage early, being then but nine and 
* twenty, &c. For this we have only 
his bare Word; I would not pre- 
judice or influence rhe Reader ; bur 
tor my own Part, I have ſo much 
a ſtronger Opinion of his Ambition 
than Modeſty, that I muſt own I 
cannot believe him. 

He begins his third Book with de- 
ſeribing the Situation of Affairs at 
the Meeting of the Parliament in 
Seyenty- three. At this time the King 
was in very ill Circumſtances; he was 
engag'd in a War, and wanted 
Money to ſupport it. His Miniſters 
had put him upon two Projects, 
which were both thought illegal by 
his People: The firſt was the Decla- 
ration tor Liberty of Conſcience, 
without Conſent of Parliament: This 

M m 2 was 
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was diſpenſing with the Laws. The 
other was, iſſuing Writs out of Chan- 
cery for electing Members in the va- 


cant Boroughs, during the Intervals 


of Parliament: This had been the 
ancient Cuſtom ; but the Houle of 
Commons having got Poſſeſſion of 
this Right, would not let go their 
Title of Preſcription. My Lord 
Shaftsbury, who was now at the 
Head of the Miniſtry, was the chief 
Adviſer in both chele irregular Steps. 
Let us fee the Author's Account, 
P. 346, The Money was exhauſted, 
* ſo it was neceſſary to have a Seſſion 
* of Parliament; and one was call d 
in the Beginning of the Tear. eAt 
the Opening of i the King excus d 
« the Make out the Writs, as done to 
te {ave time, and to have a-full Houſe 
* at their firft Opening; but he left 
that Matter tholly to them. He 
„ ſpoke of the Declaration for Liberty 
* of Conſcience in another Stile : He 
« ſaid he had ſeen the good Effects of 

* if 
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* it, and that he would ſtick to it and 
* maintain it. He ſaid, he was en- 
gag d in a War for the Honbur of 
* the Nation; and therefore he de- 
* manded the Supplies neceſany to car- 
* ry it on. On theſe Heads Lord 
* Shaftsbury enlarg'd ; but no part of 
* bis Speech was more amazing than 
that, ſpeaking of the War with the 
* Dutch, he 7, Delenda eſt Car- 
* thago; yet while he made a baſe 
* complying Speech, in favour of the 
Court and of the War, he was in a 
* ſecret Management with another 
* Party.” Hard Fare of Princes ! 
they muſt ſee with other Mens Eyes, 
and yer be reſponſible for other 
Men's Faults. Neceſſity obliges them 
to make uſe of ſubſervient Agents, 
who, when thro' Imprudence or De- 
ſign, they have embarra(s'd their 
Maſters, to eſcape the riſing Storm, 
tack about in time, and make their 
Peace with the People ar the Ex- 
. Pence of the injur'd Sovereign. Theſe 
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two Efforts were the only Actions 
that look any thing arbitrary in the 
Reign of King Charles II. both theſe 
Pretenſions he ſoon ſurrender'd to 
the Remonſtrances of his People; 
which Conſideration ſhould have in- 
duced our Author to have been 2 
little more juſt to the Character of 
this Prince, whom his own Confeſ- 
ſion allows to have been ſo baſely 

betray' d. 2 
P. 348, © It had been much deba. 
* ted in the Cabinet what the Kin 
* ſhould do: Lord Cliftord and Dub 


Lauderdale were for the King's 


* ftanding his Ground, Sir Ellis 
Leighton aſſur'd me, that the Duke 
* of Buckingham and Lord Berkley 
offer d the King, that if he would 
bring the eArmy to Town, that 
the) would take out of both Houſes 
the Members that made the Oppoſi- 
tion. He fancied that the Thing 
* might eaſily be brought about ; and 
that if the King would have or ; 

wit 
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with the Spirit that he ſometimes 
put on, they might have carried 
« their Buſineſs. Duke Lauderdale 
* ralkt of bringing the Army out of 
« Scotland, Sc.“ If this is true, it 
is a ſufficient Juſtification of King 
Charles, and acquits him from the 
repeated Accuſations of the Author 
in regard to his arbitrary Deſigns. 
By his Refuſal to follow this wicked 
Advice, it is plain, that he never had 
ſuch Intentions, when no Opportuni- 
ty could tempt, and no Neceſſity 
* him, tho' the Thing was prac- 
ticable, to make any Attempt on the 
Liberties of his People. This is the 
Burden of the Song in the Author's 
conſtant Charge againſt this Prince, 
as if it were a Crime to be ill ad- 
vis d, and no Virtue to reject the 
evil Council. 

P. 354, © Lord Sunderland tas 4 
Man of a clear and ready Appre- 
„ henſion He had the Dex- 
terit) of inſinuating himſelf ſo in- 

« tirely 
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* tirely into ſo great a Degree of 
i las * three 2 

« Princes, who [et up on different In. 
« tereſts, &c. Two of theſe Princes 
muft be King Charles and King 
James, who were both Papiſts ; the 
one ſecret, according to our Author, 
the other avow'd; and, if we can 
believe him, had both the ſame con- 
ſtant, ſettled, uniform Deſign of in- 
troducing Popery : How came they 
then to {et up on different Intereſts ? 
This is a manifeſt Inconſiſtency; and 
ſhews how neceſſary it is for Writers 
to kcep within the Paths of Truth; 
when once they wander, led by no 
other Guide than their Paſſions, they 
ſoon; loſe their Way, are bewilder'd 
in the Mazes of Error, and plunge 
into the greateſt Abſurdities. 

In the following Pages he enter- 
tains his Reader with very advanta- 
plows Accounts of himſelf, in which 

is Vanity is inſupportable; the King 
and the Duke conſult him as an 
| Oracle. 
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Oracle, not only in his own Profeſ- 
ſion, but even in Politicks; no Body 
could give them Accounts of Scot- 
land but Dr. Burnet, when they had 
ſo many abler Men, on whoſe Capa- 
city they could better rely, as well as 
Integrity. The King by his Praiſes 
raiſes him Envy; and the Duke of 
Buckingham falls in love with him, 
as ſoon as ever he ſaw his Face. This 
Vanity is always attended by a cer- 
tain Weakneſs and Impotence of 
Mind; when a Man is conceited lo 
much of his own Merit, he will have 
but a tolerable Opinian of his Neigh- 
bours ; for whoever is always com- 
mending himſelf, will ſeldom ſpeak 
well of others. "7" 

P. 359, carried a Volume of 
6 Lace Crook's to him Oule of 
“ York) in which it is reported that 
* King James had once in Council 
* complain'd of a Slander caſt on him, 
* as if he was inclin d to change his 
* Religion; and had ſolemnly vindi- 


n « cated 
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* cated himſelf” from the Imputation ; 
i and pra d, that if any ſhould ſpring 
© out of his Loins, that ſhould main. 
* tain any other Religion, than that 
* which he maintain d and profeſs d, 
that God would take him out of the 
* World. He read it; but it made 
no Impreſſion. And when I urg d 
him with ſome things in his Father's 
* Book, he gave me the Account of it 
© that was formerly mention d.“ It 
this Account given by Judge Crook 
zs true, it acquits that Prince from all 
this Author's flanderous Inſinuations 
of his being inclin'd to Popery. The 
Book he mentions is the famous 
Eu Baowuxs, written by K. Charles J. 
In the Beginning of this poſthu- 
mous Work, Dr. Burnet has been 
pleas'd to tell us, that in a Conver- 
ſation with the Duke of Jork, that 
Prince aflur'd him that the Eu 
Burbua was not written by the King 
his Father; but by Dr. Cauden. 
This Story, improbable as it is, _ 

„„ OE then 
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then paſs uncontradicted ; being (a- 
_ tisfy'd that Dr. Mag ſtaf had ſo unde- 
niably prov'd the Right of the King 
to that Book, againſt his Antagoniſt 
Mr. Toland, that no Man of com- 
mon Ingenuity could doubt it. But 
ſince he thinks fit to renew and con- 
firm the ſame Tale, we ſhall be ob- 
lig d ro diſcuſs the Probability of this 
ſecret Hiſtory, how unlikely it is that 
the Duke ſhou'd tell him this Story. 
Charles the 2d, in the Year 1660, 
granted his Letters Patents for prin- 
ting his Father's Works, on which 
Occaſion, this Book is mentioned by 
Name, and aſſerted to be compos'd 
by the King. Afterward King Fames 
in the Year 1685, granted a new Pa- 
tent for printing the fame Works in 
which 'Emu2v Bacon is included. 1 
muſt deſire the Reader to take Notice, 
that this was long after all Correl- 
pondence had been broken between 
the Duke and the Doctor, who now, 
without any Provocation, had flown 
| Nnz in 
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in his Face, and began to make open 
War upon him: So that whatever 
Converlation had paſt between them, 
muſt have been before his Acceſſion 
to the Throne, and long before the 
Grant of this laſt Parent. After this, 
it is a little hard to believe, that 
this unfortunate Prince, with all his 
Faults, ſhou'd be guilry of ſo much 
Disingenuity, as to aſſert, under his 
Broad-Seal, for a Truth, what he had 
deny'd before to Dr. Burnet; and it 
to him, probably to many others, 
this is unlike the Character which the 
Author has given himſelf of this 
Prince, whom in his private Capa- 
city, as to his Morals, he has made an 
honeſt and ſincere Man ; and in this 
Caſe he cou'd have no Intereſt of 
State or Religion ro impoſe on the 
World. But why did not Dr. Bur- 
net declare this Matter to Mankind, 
during the Life of King Zames ? If he 
had nor been afraid ot being contra- 
dicted, it is highly probable, that 
Gf we 
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* 


before; that Prince having ſurviv 


the Loſs of his Crown near 13 Tears, 


the Author had all that time to have 
ſaid what he pleaſed, in regard to 


him, with Impunity. If there were no 


other Argument, the Book it felt be- 
ſpeaks the Author; no Man cou'd ſo 
naturally, ſo movingly, expreſs thoſe 
Sufferings, but he who had felt them. 
'As to Dr. Gauden, the Biſhop allows 
himſelf, that his other Performances 
were very much inferior to the Ex- 
cellencies of that Book. If he then, 
who is the only Perſon prerended, 
was not the Author, why. not the 
King, who has all the moral Certi- 
rude, all the Proots and Preſump- 
tions on his Side, that the Nature of 


the Thing, at this diſtance of Time, 


S 


will admit? Without any Diſparage- 


ment to Dr. Cauden, he had no more 


the Capacity to have written this 
Book, than probably the Fortitude 


to have born the Sufferings which 
| | thoſe 


we ſhou'd have heard this Story long | 


2 "ae 
| thoſe divine Meditations lament. It 
is no Wonder, that. the Party who 
murder'd this Prince, ſhould be 
aſham'd to have the World believe, 
that a Man, whom they had ſo in- 
humanly treated, was adorn'd with 
ſo many Virtues, and able fo well to 
defend his Innocence. After all, by 
this Story, Dr. Burnet will have the 
Honour to be join'd with Mr. Jo. 
land, in depreciating the Memory of 
King Charles I. this will naturally 
give the uncharitable Part of the 
World a Handle to believe, that the 
good Biſhop was not | abſolutely 
averſe to ſome other extraordinary 
Principles of that worthy Man, his 
Collegue. But this is not the only 
Injuſtice done daily ro the Memory 
of Charles I. Nothing can be more 
aſtoniſhing than the unexringuiſhable 
Malice of ſome Men, who not ſatis- 
ty'd with the Blood of that Prince, 
take all Occaſions ro murder his Re- 
putation, and react on his W 
the 
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the Cruelty of the Regicides to his 
Perſon; by this they contract a Share 
of the Crime, and perpetuate the 
Vengeance as well as the Guilt; 
while by thus diſturbing the vene- 
rable Aſhes of the Royal Martyr, 
whom they will not let reſt in his 
Grave, they add their own Sacrilege 
to the exccrable Parricide of theit 
impious Anceſtors. "A 
P. 360, he gives us a freſh In- 
ſtance of his wonderful Modeſty. 
He (i. e. Hir Ellis Leighton) ef 
* me to improve my preſent Advan- 


1 37 to the making my Fortune : 
cc 


e See of Durham was then was 
* cant ; and he was confident it would 
« be no hard Matter for me to com- 
* paſs it. But I had none of thoſe 
* Views, and ſo was not mou d by 
them. In refuſing an Archbiſhop- 
rick in Scotland the Doctor ſhew'd his 
Contempt of Dignity, as now of 
Riches. This is a Modeſty not to 
be equall'd in theſe latter degenerate 


Ages - 
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Ages, we muſt go back to the pri- 
mitive Times, to find ſuch a great 
Example of Humility and Selt-de.. 
nial. The See of Durham, conſider'd 
in all reſpects, perhaps is the beſt 
in England; and we ſhould have had 
more reaſon to believe him in this 
Point, if he had not condeſcended 
to accept a much worſe, inferior in 
every reſpect, both in Revenue and 
Dignity, as ſoon as he could get it. 
Thus the moſt aſpiring and ambi- 
tious of Men ſets up for a Pattern of 
the oppoſite Virtues. As to this 
Story, it is my firm Opinion, that 
there is not one Man in England be- 
lieves him. I. 
P. 379, he brings us to that fa- 
mous Affair which made ſo much 
Noiſe, his Accuſation of Duke Lau- 
derdale before the Houſe of Com- 
mons. © Here the Author, thro' a vi- 
fible Conſciouſneſs, endeavours to 
alliate ſo vile an Action. Let us 
ear what he can ſay for himſelf. 


« The 
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* The Houſe of Commons fell upon 
* Duke — 40 ale ; and 55 yt a 
* knew what had paſs'd between him 
„and me, mov d that I ſhould be exa- 
« min d before a Committee. I was 
brought before them. I told them 
* hat 1 had been commanded out of 
* Town. But tho that was illegal, yet 
* fence it had been let fall, it was not 
* inſiſted on. I was next examin d 
* concerning his Deſign of arming the 
« Triſh 2 * I ſaid, I, as well as 
* others, heard him ſay, he wiſh'd the 
* Presbytertans in Scotland would re- 
* bel, that he might bring over the 
* Iriſh Papiſts to cut their Throats. 
* ] was next examin d concerning the 
* Deſign of bringing a Scottiſh eArmy 
into England. / 777•4 to be excus d 
* as to what had paſsd in private 
* Diſcourſe, to which I thought I was 
* not bound to anſwer, unleſs it were 
* High-Treaſon. They preſs d me 
long, and I would give them no other 


« Anſwer. So they all concluded that 
Oo J knew 
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I knew great Matters, and repor- 
ted this Ipecially to the Houſe. Upon 
* that I was ſent for, and brought be- 
fore the Houſe. I ſtood upon it as 
had done at the Committee, that 1 
* was not bound to anſwer ; that no. 


+ thing had paſsd that was High. 
*. Treaſon; and as to all other Things 
did not think my ſelf bound to diſ. 
coder them. I wp farther, J knew 
* Duke Lauderdale was apt to. (4) 
* Things in 4 Heat, which he did not 
* intend to do; and ſince he had uſed 
* my ſelf ſo ill, J thought my ſelf the 
more obliged not to ſay any thing 
that lool d like Revenge for what J 
had met with from him. I was 
* brought four times to the Bar. At 
 * laſt I was told, the Houſe thought 
« that they had a Right to examine 
into every Thing that concerned the 
* Safety of the 3 as well as 
into Matters of Treaſon : eAnd 
they lool d on me as bound to ſatis) 
* them : Otherwiſe they would ma 
6c me 
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ne feel the Weight of their heavy 
Diſpleaſure, as one that conceal'd 
« what. they thought was neceſſary to be 
% known. Upon this. I yielded, and 
« gave an Account of the Diſcourſe 
formerly mention d. They laid great 
® Waeght on this, and renewed their 
* Addreſs againſt Duke Lauderdale. 
his is his Account of the Fact; 
we will next ſec what he ſays in his 
own Deſence. ] was much blam d 
« for zohat I had done. Some to male 
© it look the. worſe, added, that I had 
« been; his Chaplain, which was falſe ; 
and that I had been much obliged to 
im, tho I had newer receiv d any 
* real Obligation from him, but had 
done him great Services, for which 
had been very unworthily requited., 
Jet the Thing had an ill Appear- 
* ance, as diſcloſing what had paſs d 
in Confidence ; tho I made it a very 
great Queſtion how far even that 
* ought to bind a Man, when the 
* Defiens are very wicked, and the 

Ooz % Perſon 
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« Perſon continued ſtill in the ſame 
* Poſt and Capacity of executing them. 
* 1 have told the Matter as it was, 
* and muſt leave my ſelf to the Cenſurt 
F the Reader. My Love to my 
6 Ow. and prryate 2 ſbips 
* carried me perhaps too far; eſpeci- 
ally) fence J had declar'd 2 
* Clergy-Men's medling in ſecular Af- 
fairs, aud yet had run of ſo 
* deep in them. This is all can 
ſay tor himſelf; but before we exa- 
mine his Defence of the Fact, we 
muſt rake notice how gros{ly he con- 
, tradifts himſelf. Some few Pages 
before he rold us how well he was 
treated by Duke Lauderdale; and that 
he otfered him the firſt Arch-Biſho- 
prick that ſhould fall; tho now he 
aſſerts that he had no Obligation to 
that great Miniſter. Werder he is 
juſt in this Aſſertion or no, let all 
the Clergy in England judge. For 
2 private Man, who had at this time 
no great Preferment, if any, to be 

? e 
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not only offer d, but preſs'd to accept 
the moſt eminent Station and Dignity 
in the Church, would have been 
thought a very great Obligation by 
any Man, except Doctor Burnet. 
As the Reputation of the Author 
will intirely ſtand or fall by a juſt and 
fair Deciſion of this Matter, I ſhall 
* tender of doing him wrong, 
for which Reaſon I have given the 
Reader his whole Defence. Before 
we can be competent Judges of this 
Caſe, it will be neceſſary to enquire 
into the Circumſtances of Time, as 
well as the Motives of the Infor- 
mation. It is certain in all Conſpi- 
racies againſt a Government, if there 
is a form'd Deſign, ready to be put in 
Execution immediately; if the Dag- 
ger is at the Throat of the Prince, or 
Magiſtrate, and nothing can prevent 
the Blow, but a timely Diſcovery; 
in ſuch an Exigency all Conſiderations 
muſt vaniſh; Wife and Children, 
Friends, all Obligations tho' _ 
0 
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10 ſtrong, muſt be ſacrific'd to the 
publick — 2 But this was not the 
Author's Caſe; ſome of the Words 
were ſpoken in Paſſion, by his own 
Acknowledgement, without the Ap- 
pearance of any Deſign; and all was 
aft two Years: before the Diſcovery. 
the Caſe of Words, the Wiſdom of 
our Laus has allotted a certain Num. 
ber of Days for Information 
after which, any Accuſation ſhall be 
deem'd malicious, and judg d to pro- 
ceed from ſome intervening Reſent- 
ment: But here had been a long In- 
terval of Time, during which the 
Author had maintain d the ſame Ha · 
bit of Life in Regard to Duke Lau- 
derdale, with the {ame Profeſſions of 
Service and Friendſhip ; nor was this 
all, he dedicated a Book to him 
entitled, &4 Vindication of the Laws, 
Oc. In this Dedication the Flattery 
is daub'd ſo thick as to turn the Rea- 
der's Stomach: He tells his Patron; 
« How worthily he bore that great 
67 ** Character, 
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Character, praiſes him for 
* the long and uninterrupted Tranquil- 
&« lity that Kingdom had en 4 0 un- 
Aer his wiſe and 15 Conduct, — 
« he acknowledges, the particular En- 
« gagements by which he was obliged to 
« him; that it was not fit for him to 
« expreſs the Senſe of them, for fear 
he ſhould ſeem to flatter him. At laſt 
« he tells the Duke, that from him 
alone they expected a happy Settle- 
„nent. All this to a Man, in 
whom he had diſcoyer'd (o nefarious 
a Deſign as the Enſlaving and De- 
ſtruction of his Country, which is 
one Kind of Parricide. Conſcious 
of all chis, when he deſign'd to turn 
Informer, he nightly judg'd, that it 
would diſcredit his Evidence, to have 
all theſe authentick Proofs of his In- 
ſincerity brought againſt him; upon 
which, he reſolv'd to ſtifle this Dedi- 
cation if 8 he could; being 
juſtly. aſham' d, that the World ſhould 
ſee what Incenſe he had offer d Wo 

that 
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that Yor Man whom now he was go- 
ing to ſacrifice The learned Doctor 
Hits who liv'd at this Time, and 
was an Eye Witneſs of theſe Tranſ- 
actions, has given many Years ago an 
Account of this Management, the 
Knowledge of which will inſtruct the 
Reader. Not long after printin 
«this Book at Glaſcow, he 5 
4 great Part of the Impreſſion to 
« London, where he ſold it to Mr. 
« Moſes Pit; and not long after he 
came to him, to deſire him with great 
Earneſtneſs to { ell the Copies of it 
© it hout the Dedication ; for by this 
„ine the Duke had fallen out with 
him, and diſcarded him, for ſome 
Arts and OY) ualities he had ob ſerv d 
« in him, whith I need not name. 
« My. Pitt gave him ver) ood Rea- 


« ſans, why he 77 not to do ſo; and 
* particularly told him, he could not 
„ honeſtly ſelf an imper fet? Wo a per- 
fett Copy. Upon which he was 
angry, and threaten d him with the 

* Loſs 


— 
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«* Loſs of all the Favours he intended 
« to do him in his Trade, Thi Mr. 
* Pitt can teſtiſy, if be i living; if 
* not, it can be atteſted by an honour- 
* able Perſon, who heard him ſollicit 
Mr. Pitt to this baſe and unworthy 
* Practice. But tho Mr. Pitt would 
* not conſent to ſell the Books without 
* the Dedication, yet he was content 
* to let him have them again; and 
* fo they came abroad without it; and 
* ſo hard it was, till it was private- 
* ly reprinted, to get one ſingle Copy 
* with it, that I profeſs I could never 
* get ſuch a one, till a Gentleman 
* preſented me with one out of his pri- 
Hate Stud): And when he had delated 
* bu Patron to the Houſe of Commons, 
* Sir A. Forreſter, his Grace's Secre- 
* tary, told me, that after the utmoſt 
* Diligence he could get but one ſingle 
* Copy with the Dedication, tho he 
* would have purchas'd more at any 
* rate, to have ſhewn the Gentlemen 
* of the honourable Houſe, what Ri. 
P p 0 of 


a 


WE ES | 
* of Man the Evidence was, that 
* would publiſh ſuch things in com. 
* mendation of the Duke, after he 
* knew, as he ace that he had 
4 Defien of bringing an Army cut 
"I ata, fy the 2 and 
* (ubduing of England. The Diſco 
cer) of obs Dedication, and his ſup- 
" preſſing it, coming to be known, made 
* the Houſe curious to ſee it; and he 
** foreſeeing what Uſe would be made 
* of it againſt him, was willing to de- 
cline this noble Undertaking ; but 
the Houſe, by the Intereſt of the 
* Duke's Friends, who increas'd on 
* this Diſcovery, made him teſtify 
* what he ſince fays created Horror 
in him; and how much Reputation 
* he got by it I need not tell the 
* World.” This is the juſt and true 
Account of his Conduct, for which, 
all Circumſtances conſider d, no man- 
ner of Excuſe can be made. The 
firſt Part of his Evidence related to 
Converiation at the Dake's Table: 


This 
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This was a Breach of Hoſpitality, 
whoſe Laws being mals Wap may 
be violared by the Gueſt, as well as 
the Maſter of the Houſe. The ſame 
Word Hoſpes in Latin ſignifies both 
the Gueſt. and the Landlord. The 
other Part being what had paſs d in 
a Cabinet, and under a ſtronger 
Seal than that of Confeſſion, was 
certainly the higheſt Breach of Truſt, 
mutual Confidence, and every thing 
that is ſacred between Man and Man. 
After this, next to acting the Part it- 
ſelt, a Man of Honour ſhould liave 
been very tender of keeping the Ac- 
tor company. The Pretence, that 
he was forc'd by the Parliament, will 
bear no manner of Weight; if he 
had not given the Intimation, the 
Houſe would never have known that 
he had any thing to ſay againſt Duke 
Lauderdale. In ſhort, the firſt Diſ- 
covery of the Secret was the Crime, 
and made the Delator reſponſible 
for every Conſequence, 
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By p. 382, we may gueſs at his 
Principles, and plainly ſee what a 
fine Churchman we had in Dr. Pur- 
net. Speaking of Sir Harbottle Crim— 
ſtone's ſecond Lady, he gives her this 
Character: © She had all the high 
* Notions for the Church and the 
_ © Crown, in which ſhe had been bred; 
but was the humbleſt, devouteſt, and 
* beſt temper d Perſon I ever knew of 
* that Sort.” Here he makes it a 
kind of Miracle, for a Woman well 
principl'd ro the Crown and the 
Church, to have Humility, Devo- 
tion, or any good Temper. The 
Tory Ladies, who are infinitely rhe 
greater Part of the Nation, and not 
more conſiderable for their Numbers 
than Beauty, are very much oblig d 
to the good Biſhop ; but perhaps he 
met with ſome Repulſes from one 
Sort, and found the other more kind 
and better temper d. 

P. 389, « For as our main Buſs 
* neſs lay in preparing for, or mana- 


2 Jing 


? 


« 
% 


$ ; 1 * nt.” Wh. 

*in 4 Seſſion of Parliament.” 0 
. RIG when he reads 
this Sentence, that ſome Miniſter of 
State, or at leaſt a great leading Man 
in the Houſe of Commons, was tal- 
king at this Rate? But when he is 
told, firſt, that the Perſon was not 
an Engliſhman, and no more than 
the Chaplain to the Maſter of the 
Rolles, what à Contempt muſt he 
have of the little Inſect? In this 
he contradicts what he told us a few 
Pages before, that upon his Diſgrace 
on Account of Duke Lauderdale's 
Affair, he retreated to his Poſt at the 
Rolles, where he apply'd himſelf to 
his Function and Studies, with which 
publick Affairs and Intrigues of State 
are very incompatible. 

P. 392, After giving a tolerable 
Character of Dr. Compton, he con- 
cludes with his old Retcrve: © Put 
* with theſe good © nalities Compton 
b A edn 722 willful, y 


I ſtrangely wedded to a Party.” ou 
the 
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the Reader ſhould not readily appre. 


hend what Party he means, it was 


the Church of England, to whom he 


never forgot his near Relation. It is 
ſtrange, that a Biſhop of London 
ſhould be ſo unlike a Biſhop of . 
lubury. 

The Author's Character of Arch. 


biſhop Sancroft, in the ſame Page, is 


not unworthy of Obſervation. © San- 
« crott Dean of Paul's, was rais'd to 
“ it. He was a Man of ſolemn De- 
« portment, had a ſullen Gravity in 
* his Looks, and was conſiderably 


« learned. He put on a monaſtick 


« Stridtneſs, and liv'd abſtracted from 
Company. Theſe Things, together 
« with his living unmarried, and his 
« being fixt in the old Maxims of 
2 high. Loyalty, and a ſuperſtitions va- 
* luing of little things, made the 
Court conclude, that he was'a Man 
that might be entirely gain d to ſerve 
* all their Ends; or, at leaſt, that 
he would be an unactivt ſpeculative 


y Man, 


TI 

* Man, and give them little Oppoſs- 
* tion in any thing that they might 
attempt, when they had more promi- 
* ſing Opportunities. He was 4 dry 
* cold Man, reſerv'd and peeviſh; ſo 
* that none lov'd him, and few ef- 
* teewd him; yet the High. Church 
Party was well pleas d with his Pro- 
* motion.” He can mean nothing by 
all chis Jargon, Ends, Attempts, Op- 
88 little Oppoſition, &c. but 
is old Bugbear, Popery and arbitra- 
ry Power; and can 2 on no one 
more likely to introduce them, than 
the Man who facrific'd his All to 
his Conſcience. Such is the Cha- 
racter he gives of this great and 
good Man, for whom the whole Na- 
tion had once ſo profound a Reſpect 
and Reverence. As there Is more 
meant and deſign'd in this Paragraph 
than the Words expreſs, a ſnort Com- 
ment will not be improper. When 
he gives him Gravity, he thinks fit to 
allay the Compliment with tlie Epi- 
thet 
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thet Sullen ; awful Gravity would have 
ſounded as well, but that would have 
imprinced too much Reſpect tor ſo 
high a Churchman ; his monaſtick 
Strictnels, and living without a Wife, 
ſeems a little out of the way, when he 
might have had threc, it he could 
have kill'd chem one after another with 
Kindneſs ; but his greareſt Fault was 
his ſuper ſtitious vdaluing ol little 
Things. Thete little Things were 
not only the Surplice and Cross in 
Baptiſm; but the Diſcipline, Cere- 
monies, Liturgy, Creeds, and all thoſe 
Trifles. But the lcaſt thing of all, 


about which he was always ſo very 


peeviſh, was the Pale of the Church, 
which he would not break down to 
let in the Beaſts of the Common. 
P. 393. As Lord Danby thw 
„ rats d- his Creatures in the Church, 
* ſo he got all Men turn d out of his 
Places that did not entirely depend 
« on him; and went on in his Credit 
&« with the King, ſtill aſſuring him 97 
cc / 
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* if he would teave things to his Con- 
* dutt, he wou'd certainly bring about 
* the whole Cavalier Party to him; 

and ſuch was the Corruption and 
* Poverty of that Party, that had it 
not been that French and Popiſh 
Councils, were ſo viſible in the tuhole 
* courſe of our Affairs, he had very 
probably gain d them to have raiſed 
« the Kings Power, and to have ex- 
«* tirpated the Diſſenters ; and to have 
brought things very near to the ſtate 
« they were in, in King Charles the 
« firſt's time before the War” It we 
can belieye the unanimous Accounts 
of all Hiſtorians, there never was a 
greater Calm, nor a more viſible 
Face of Proſperity, Plenty, Trade, 
and Riches in England, than juſt be- 
fore the Parliament ſat in 40, after 
which immediately the Troubles be- 
an, thoſe fatal Seditions, rais d by 
the reſtleſs Spirits of the Puritans, 
with a deſign to pull down the 
Throne and the Church, in which 


Q q | they 
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they ſucceeded at laſt. As he ſtig- 
matizes the only happy Days of this 
Reign, it is to * preſum'd, that he 
uas better pleas d with the Scene, that 
follow d, when the Crown: and the 
Mitre lay both in the Duſt. 
P. 358. “ Upon this Occaſion, the 
% Earl of Eſſex told me, that he knew 
the King. did often take Money into 
© bis Privy Purſe, to defraud his Ex- 
| ©: chequer ; fon he reckoned that what 
| "was carried thither, was not ſo 
much his own as his Privy Purſe 
= - nag. And Coventry told Lord 
| Eſſex, that once there was 4 Plan- 

tation Cauſe at the Council Board 
and he was troubled to ſee the King 
** eſpouſe. the worſt ſide; and upon 
that he went to him, and told him ſe- 
E cretly, that it was a vile Cauſe 
* which he was ſupporting, the King 
* anſwer'd, that he had got good M. 
* ney for doing it.” Here is a ſecond 
hand hearlay; Coventry told Lord 
Eſſex, ſo that we have it at the third 


le- 
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rebound from the Author; upon no 
better Grounds, he makes no ſcruple 
to vility the Memory of this Prince, 
by ſo ſcandalous a Reflection on his 
Honour; but it is ſo unlikely a Story, 
that none but the prejudic'd will be- 
lieve him. In the firſt place, King 
Charles was no Fool, and if we cou'd 
conceive that a great Prince cou d be 
capable of ſo mean and baſe an Ac- 
tion, it is almoſt incredible, that he 
ſhou'd have no more Senſe or Shame, 
but to tell it himſelf; as we cannot 
appeal to the Dead for the truth of 
F< Matter, we have only to con- 
ſider in this Caſe, whether the Im- 
probability of the Fact it (elf, or 
the Credit of the Perſon, who tells it 
be greater. 1 
B. 413. He mentions the famous 
Affair of Mitchel the Aſſaſſin; upon 
this Subject, he ſpends three or four 
Pages, which wou'd be too long to 
tranſcribe: I need only tell ge Rea- 
der, that with a moſt invcterate Ma- 


. 


. 
lice he charges Duke Lauderdale, 
my Lord Rothes; and the Miniſtry 
with wilful Perjury, and makes the 
Privy Council of Scotland the greateſt 
of Villains, in promiſing a Man a 
Pardon, and then denying that Pro- 
miſe on Oath. All that he has 
ſay'd in this Matter, was difprov'd at 
the Time, by many Anſwers written to 
confute theſe Calumnies, eſpecially 
by. Dr. Hickes, who was then Chap- 
lain ro Duke Lauderdale, ro whoſe 
Treatiſe I refer the Reader, whom! 
will trouble with no other Juſtifica- 
tion, but that of Sir George Macken. 
) who was then in Employment 
upon the Spot, and a Witneſs of this 
Tranſaction. As this great Man has 
the advantage in the Reputation of 
his Probity, as well as of being ſuperior 
in Genius and Capacity to Dr. Burnet, 
he will be always believ'd before him. 
Makeng ies Vindication, P. 19.0 It 
is clamour'd that Mitchel the Aſſaſ 


* ſin was executed after he had con. 


7 


AX... — 7 
* fed the Crime, upon promiſeof Life, 
wk which it ts anſ xe that Mitchel 
* having upon the high Street of Eden- 
* burgh ſhot at the Archbiſhop of St. 
Andrews, with 4 deſign to murder 
* him, he wounded the Biſhop of Ork- 
* ney with that Shot, of which he 
* never recover'd; and being there 
* after apprehended, he conſeff the 
Crime, but continu'd ſtill to glory in 
"it, and very famous Witneſſes ha- 
* wing depos d, that Mitchel was up- 
* on 'a new Plot to kill the ſame 
* Archbiſhop, Mitchel was brought to 
4 Tryal; and his Defences were, 
that the Earl of Rothes, to whom 
he had confeſt it, had promis'd to 
* ſave his Life, and that the Privy 
Council aſtertuards had promis d the 
* ſame. For clearing whereof the 
ſaid Earl, and all who were upon 
the Committee, together with 4 

* ſuch Members of Council as he do- 
ird ſbou d be cited, were fully ex- 
amin d upon all his ä 
an 
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and the Regiſters of Council were 
* produc'd ; but not the leaſt Mark of 
* any promiſe was made to appear by 
either. & that nothing remain d, 
* but that the Lord High Chancellour, 
* and Lords of the Privy Council, as 
they alledg d, perjur'd themſelves ; 
and that the Regiſters of Council 
" were vitiated. And how it is poſ- 
* ſoble to imagine, that all this vale, 
* was committed to take ſo inconſidera- 
* ble a Fellow's Life, I leave the World 
* to judge.” Sir George Mackenzy 
juſtly obſerves the Incredibility of 
this Story; from the Smallneſs of the 
Tempration, ro commir ſuch a Vil- 
—_ as well as from the Reputation, 
and diſtinguiſh'd Characters of the 
Men. As if it were not more pro- 
bable, that ſuch a Miſcreant, who 
had been capable of ſo nefarious an 
Attempt on the lite of an Archbiſhop, 
ſhou'd not ſooner tell a Lie to fave 
himſelf, than that an Archbiſhop, a 


Lord Chancellout, together with a 
Privy 


F 
Privy Council, and their Clerks, 
ſhou'd all conſpire to ſink and falſity 
Records, and then perjure themſelves 
to take a Lite of ſo little Conſequence 
away. | 

P. 416. © Then ſaid Duke Lau- 
* derdale, in an impious feſt, let 
Mitchel glorify God in the Graſs 
* Market.” | Here he has not the In- 
genuity to tell his Reader the Ground 
and Reaſon of this Expreſſion, with- 
out which, this ſaying wou'd have 
been as ſilly, as profane. Upon Mit- 
chel's Examination, being ask d what 
induc'd him to make ſo wicked an 
Attempt upon the Perſon of the 
Archbiſhop, he reply'd, that he did 
it for the Glory of the Lord; for 
this Reaſon, afterward, when it was 
reſolvd to hang him, the Duke hu- 
morouſly ſaid, © let Mitchel glorify 
* God in the Graſs Market.” By 
this trifling Reflection, with a deſign 
ro make Duke Lauderdale both bru- 


tal and profane, he ſhews the Nature 
of 
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of the Man, the meaneſs of his Ma- 
lice and thirſt of Rovers are as 
conſpicuous in this little ſlander, as 
in his more important and enormous 
Scandals. 

P. ibid. Jet Duke Lauderdale 
% had a Chaplain, Hickes afterward 
* Dean of Worceſter, who publiſh'd a 
* falſe and partial Relation of this 
Matter, in order to the juſtifying of 
* it.” Ir is no Wonder that he has a 
fling at Dr. Hickes, who has ſo much 
oblig'd the Publick in detecting the 
Prevarications, Inſincerity, and ſhame- 
ful Practices of this Author on ſeve- 
ral Occaſions. Whoever is acquain- 
ted with the true Character of that 
learned, great, and good Man, knows 
that he was as incapable on any con- 
ſideration, of aſſerting a Falſhood, as 
the Man who reviles him of ſpeaking 
Trurh, whenever he is hurried by his 
prædominant Paſhon to gratify his 
Revenge at the Expence of his Inte- 


grity. 
2 T. ibid. 
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P. ibid. © What Sharp did now to 
© preſerve himſelf from ſuch Practices, 
« was probably that which both in the 
ſuſt Judgment of God, and the en- 
* flam'd Fury of wicked Men, brought 
* him two Tears after to ſuch a diſmal 
End. Here with a Raſhneſs equal 
to his Want of Charity, he impiouſſy 
enters into the Secrets of Providence, 
and makes the Judgments of God 
attend on his Reſentments So great 
2 Divine ſhou'd have conſider d, that 
Afflictions, Perſecution, and often 
Death by the Hands of the Unrigh- 
teous, are the Portion of the Juſt in 
this World: If there was a conſtant 
Retribution of Good and Evil, if 
wicked Men were always puniſh'd in 
this Life; it wou'd be better for 
ſome who have peaceably dy'd in 
their Beds; they might then have 
been Objects of human Juſtice, here 
below have expiated their Crimes, 
perhaps in the Boots of Scotland, 
and not have been wholly reſerv'd 
for a more dreadful Tribunal. 

Rr N 
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P. 444 After having given an 
Account of the Popiſh Plor, which 
is not the moſt partial Part of his 
Book, he ſcems to deride the moſt 
plauſible Part of the Story, and ſup- 
ports the greateſt Abſurdities. In this 
Account, he gives up Oates and Bed. 
low tor moſt abandon'd Rogues ; but 
ar the ſame time, is more favourable 
to Dugdale, whoſc Character he ſup- 
ports, tho' he was a very vicious and 
immoral Man. P. 444. This be- 
gan to ſhake the Credit of the Evi. 


* dence, when a more compoſed credi- 


* ble Perſon came in to (upport it ; ont 
8 Pusch that had ph ed Aſton's 
* RBaylif, and lib d in a fair Reputa- 
tion in the Country, was put in Pri- 
* fon for refuſing ihe Oaths of Alle 
giance and Supremacy. He did then 


* woith many Imprecations deny that he 
; db + 


am Plot. We will ſee 
what Mr. Eachard ſays of this good 
Man in my Lord Stafford's Tryal. 
Exgbard, p. 996. ' * Againſt Dug: 


dale 
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« dale he produc'd Evidence, that he 
* was 4 Perſon of infamous Life ; 
« that he had cheated the Lard Aſton 
* bis Maſter, and defrauded Work- 
* men and Servants of their Wages : 
«* That by his Extravagancies and 


« Miſdemeanours, he had run himſelf 


into ſeveral hundred Pounds Debt, 
* for which he was thrown into 7ayl, 


and deſpair d of ever getting out, 


* 


* but by making pretended Diſcoveries. 
* In e next Place 175 he * di- 
* rectly perſur d himſelf in dryers 
* Parts _ Circumſtances; as to 
Time aud Place, in this, and other 
* Depoſitions. And further, he prov'd, 
* that he had endeavour d to ſuborn 
divers Perſons to make falſe Oaths, 
* and ſo to ſtrengthen his own, by 
other Men's Perjuries“ This en- 
tirely deſtroys the Character of Dug- 
dale, as to his being a credible Per- 
ſon, and a Man of Reputation in the 
N where he liv'd ; but if this 
iᷣ not ſufficient, the Author himſclt, 
Rr 2 by 
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by and by, ſhall do Mr. Dugdale's 
Buſineſs. When this Evidence attcr- 
ward tack d about, and ſwore againſt 
the other fide in the Tryal of Cul: 
lege; this very Writer makes him as 
Treat a Rogue, as an honeſt Man be- 
| 2 It is Pity the Doctor had not 
ſometimes more Memory, and al. 
ways leſs Partialiry. But a Metaphy- 
ſical diſtinction of 41 will eaſily 
ſolve this Matter, by dividing the 
Perſon into two Capacities ; the ho- 
neſt Man ſwore againſt the Papiſts 
and the Rogue againſt the Proteſtant 
Joyner, which very much alter'd the 

Calc. 4 | gs | 
P. 447. Berry declar d himſe 
4 Proteſtant, and that tho he had 
* chang'd his Religion for fear of 
* lofeng his place, yet he had ſtill con. 
« tinued to be one in his Heart. Be 
e ſaid he look'd on what had befallen 
E him, as 4 juſt e , of Cod 
* for that Di ſſimulation: He deny d 
the whole Matter charg'd on him: 


cc He 


“N 

He ſeem d to prepare himſelf ſeriouſ- 
* ly for Death; and to the laft Minute 
2 4 afirm'd that he was altogether 
innocent. Dr. Lloyd attended him, 
and was much perſwaded of his Sin- 
* cerity. Prance / wore nothing againſt 
him, but that he aſſiſted in the Fact, 
and in carrying about the dead Body. 
* $ Lloyd aalen d that thoſe things 
* being done in the Night, Prance 
* might have miſtaken him for ſome 
* other Perſon, who might be like 
him, conſidering the Confuſion that 
* ſo much Guilt might have put him 
*in. He therefore believd that 
* Prance had ſworn raſhly with rela- 
tion to him, &c.” The Author for- 
got to put on his conſidering Cap 
when he averr'd, that © Prance ſwore 
* nothing againſt him, but that he 
* aſſt 2 in the Fact, and in carryin 
* about the dead Body.” What poſh- 
bly cou'd the moſt guilty do more? 
By aſſiſting in the Fact, he was a 
Principal in the Murder, as well as 
an 
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an Acceſſary in aiding to diſpoſe of 
the Body; tho the Law makes no 
diſtinction in this Caſe. Afterwards 
ſpeaking of Dr. Llozd, the Author 
aſſerts, that he did nothing in it, 
* but what became his Profeſſion.” 
The Doctor certainly was under ſome 
Abſence of Mind when he told this 
Story of his Friend Dr. Zloyd, and 
did not conſider how much he wou'd 
affect his Reputation by one Confeſ- 
ſion that he has made in this Ac- 
count. Berry paſſionately deſit d to 
reccive the Sacrament before he dy d, 
this was refus d by Dr. Lid, who 
upon repeated denyals, was cited by 
the poor Man in the Agony of his 
Soul, to anſwer it at the Day of Judg. 
ment. The only pretence that cou d 
be given for this Inhumanity, was, 
that the Doctor being firmly con- 
vinc'd of his Guilt, wou'd not let 
him Shipwrack his Soul, by denying 
His Crime with ſo much Solemnity. 
Buc Dr. Barnet intirely deſtroys _ 
* 
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Excuſe, by aſſerting that his Friend 
was perſwaded of his Penitent's Inno- 
cence. If ſo, nothing can excuſe a 
Parochial Prieſt in not knowing his 
Duty better, than to deny to a dying 
Man in a State of Repentance for all 
his Sins, the Comfort of the bleſſed 
Sacrament. This wou'd induce a 
Man to believe that another Reaſon, 
which was given at the Time for this 
Refuſal, was the true one vu. That 
the Doctor thought it might a little 


impair the Credit of the Plot, to 


have a dying Proteſtant on the Sa- 
crament aſſert his Innocence. If Dr. 
Burnet had told this Story, he con'd 
not have affirm'd that his Friend had 
behav'd as became his Profeſſion. 
But in this Caſe, he exceeded his 
own Maxim in his Book on Varillas, 
which was to touch gently the fail- 
ings of his Friends; but here, to uſe 
his own Words, © the Biaſs was ſo 
* ſtrong,” he has thought fit not to 
mention them at all; tho' he cou'd 

nor 


W 

not poſſibly forget this Part of the 
Story, which made ſo much Noiſe 
at the Time, and gave fo great a 
Scandal, the refuſing to a dying Man, 
from whom was going to be taken 
away all that was deareſt in this 
World, the only comfortable Viati- 
cum in his Journey to the next. 

P. 4750. © When a Party of furi- 
aus Men were riding thro a Moor, 
near St. Andrews, they ſaw the 
* Archbiſhop's Coach appear: He was 
* coming from a Council Day, and 
* was driving home: He had ſent 
* ſome of his Servants home before 
him, to let them know he was coming, 
and others he had ſent off on Com- 
© pliments; ſo that there was no Horſe- 
men about the Coach. They ſeemg 
A this, concluded according to their 
* frantick enthuſtaſtick Notions, that 
Cod had now deliver d up their 
gęgreateſt Enemy into their Hands: 
geven of them made up to the 


Coach, while the reſt were as Scouts 
riding 
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riding all about the Moor. One of 
* them fir d a Piſtol at him, which 
* burnt his Coat and Gown, but did 
not go into his Body: Upon ths, 
* they fancied that he had a Magical 
Secret to ſecure him againſt a Shot; 
and they drew him out of his Coach, 
and murder'd him barbarouſly, re- 
* peating their Stroaks till they were 
* ſure he was quite dead; and ſo they 
got clear off, no Body happening to 
* the Moor all the While. 
* This was the diſmal End of that un- 
* happy Man: It ſtruck all People 
* with Horror, and ſoftn'd his Enemies 
into ſome Tenderneſs; ſo that his 
Memory was treated toith Dec 
* by thoſe toho had very little Reſpect 
for him during Life.” | 

This is the taint Account that he 
gives of one of the moſt atrocious 
and nefarious Actions that ever was 
perpetrated by the moſt wicked of 
Men. In this Relation he has diſ- 
guis d and falſify d ſome of the Cir- 

"I cum- 
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cumſtances, and conceal'd othets vety 
material, for fear his Reader ſhou'd 
be rouch'd any more than himſelf; 
not daring plainly to excuſe ſo exe- 
crable a Murder, he wou'd palliate 
and leſſen the Horror of the Fact as 
much as he cou'd, by endeavouring 
to make it appear an accidental Ren- 
counter with the Archbiſhop, and 
not a premeditated Deſign of the 
Ruffians, which is contray to Truth; 
in order to impoſe this Notion on 
the Reader, he aſſerts a poſitive 
Falſehood, that there were none of the 
Servants about the Coach ; this Cir- 
cumſtance he beliey'd wou'd make it 
look more caſual, as if they had lay'd 


| hold on ſo fair an Opportunity of 
| the Archbiſhop's being defencelels. 
c But the printed Accounts publiſh'd 
at this time by Authority, aſſure us, 
that they had dog'd him the Day be- 
fore, and enquir d after him in the 
Village, where he lodg'd that Night; 
all this he nduſtciouth conceals, J 
we 
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well as fome Circumſtances of the 
Fact, for fear he ſhou'd raiſe roo much 
Pity for the Murder'd, and roo much 
Horror for the Murderers, whom 
neither the Grey Hairs of a venerable 
old Man, the Tears and Cryes of an 
innocent ſupplicant Virgin, wounded. 
on her Knees in interceeding for her 
Father, nor the Charity of the Mar- 
tyr in praying for his Murderers, 
cou'd touch with the leaſt Remorſe. 
Pity and Horror were the Paſſions to 
be rais'd on this Occaſion ; theſe are 
the Colours in which a good and 
honeſt Hiſtorian oughr to haye 
Painted this execrable Scene of Vio- 
lence : As it is his Duty to inform 
and inſtruct his Reader, to let him 
know what to ſhun, and: what to 
imitate, to inflame him with a Love 
of Virtue, and arm him with a De- 
teſtation of Vice; whenever he 
fails in this Part of his Duty, by any 
manner of Diſguiſe in the Fact, when 
he mentions any flagitious Action 

SS A with- 
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without ſetting ir forth in it's trueſt 
Light; he quits his cenſorial Dignity, 
and grows acc:flary to that Guilr, 
which he has not rhe Juſtice ſeverely 
to condemn. When the Author ſays, 
* that his Memory when dead, was 
treated with Decency, by thoſe who 
* had very little Reſpect for him alive. 
He muſt certainly) except himſelf, 
who has neither treated him living 
nor dead with Decency, nor common 
Humanity. There is one Remark to 
be made, which muſt certainly make 
the Reader {mile ; this is the firſt | 
Time that he has given Dr. Sharp the 
Title of Archbiſhop, if I am not 
very much miſtaken thro' the whole 
Book. But this Generoſity cou'd 
not laſt long, he returns ſoon to 
his Vomit; and as his Malice cou'd 
not be quench'd by the Death of 
this Martyr'd Prelate, he purſues him 
to the Grave, and takes his Leave of 
this injur'd Man with a general Re- 
flection on his Character. : 


. 
P. 471. A Week after there 
* was 4 great Field Conventicle held 
* within ten Miles of Glaſgow ; a Body 
* of the Guards engag'd with them, 
* and they made ſuch vigorous Refiſ- 
* tance, that the Guards having loft 
thirty of their Number, were forc d 
* to rum for it. So the Conventicle 
* form'd its ſelf into a Body, and 
march d to Glaſgow. The Perſon 
* that led them, had been bred by me, 
being 4 younger Son of Sir Thomas 
Hamilton, who had married ny 
* Sifter, but by a former Wife —— 
* Duke Lauderdale and his Party, 
* Publiſh'd every where, that this Re- 
* bellion was headed by a Nephew of 
* mine, whom I had prepar'd for ſuch 
* a Work, then he was in my Hands.” 
Here was a fair Opportunity for the 
Doctor to have vindicated himſelf 
from this Slander of his Enemies, by 
only ſaying that he had given him 
better Inſtructions. Butglince Silence 
is always adjudg'd to give Conſent, 

we 
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we muſt join in Opinion with Duke 
Lauderdale, that the Pupil was not 
unworthy the Tutor. Here in Juſtice 
we ought to take Notice of the Au- 
thor's Ingenuity, in not juſtifying 
himſelf at the Expence of his Vera- 
city: But the Merit of this Sincerity 
is deſtroy'd by his having ſo much a 
better Opinion- of the Treaſon, and 
by thinking it a greater Honour to 
be guilty, rhan innocent. 
In his Account of the Rebellion 
at this, Time, Dr. Burnet with his 
uſual Candour, will allow no Crime 
to be committed by his Friends, but 
by Chance without any Deſign. 
This is the Turn which he gives to 
the preſent Inſurrection; tho he al- 
lows their Numbers to amount to 
cod Combatants, which well con- 
ſider d, muſt require ſome Time and 
Preparation to get together fo many 
Men and Arms, in a Corner of a 
Country no better Peopl'd than Sot- 
land. But we will at this Time of 
| Day 
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Day allow the Author to miſtepre- 
ſent what he pleaſes, to impoſe on 
his Readers by the falſeſt Turns that 
he can give to Men and Things; if 
he wou'd ſo far ſtick to Truth, as 
not to invent out of his own Brain, 
whatnever had exiſted any where elſe. 
Of this Nature is the Story of King 
Charles, and the Duke of Jork; as 
if they ſhou'd repine, that theſe Wret- 
ches were not all put to the Sword 
by Monmouth, of which Matter he 
ſays thus. P. 473. © The Duke of 
Monmouth ffopt the Execution that 
* his Men were making, as ſoon as he 
* cou'd, and ſaved the Priſoners ; for 
0 01 modi d, that they ſhou'd all be 
* kill d on the Spot. Tet this was 
* afterward objected to him, as a Neg- 
ect of the King's Service, and 4 
* Courting the People: The Duke of 
Tork talk'd of it in the ſame Strain, 
and the King himſelf ſaid to him, 
* that if he had been there, they ſhou'd 
not have had the trouble of Pri —_ 

This 
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This is ſo very unlike the Nature and 
the Character of the rwo Brothers, that 
this Story muſt come from much 
better Authority to be believ d. It 
is ſtrange that the Sword of War 
ſhou d be ſo very ſharp, and that of 
Juſtice ſo blunt in the ſame Hands; 
if theſe Princes were ſo ſanguinary 
and cruel in their Tempers, why did 
they not gratify their Thur of Blood 
upon that Part of theſe Miſcreants 
who fell into their Hands? He owns 
himſelf that 1 200 were taken Priſoners, 
out of which Number, but two of the 
— incendiary Preachers were 
hang' d, with ſome few others, who 
by the Mercy of the Duke, with the 
Ropes about their Necks, had Offers 
of Pardon, on Condition they wou id 
pray for the King, which they abſo- 
utely refus'd, when the Wretches 
might have ſav'd Body and Soul at 
no other expence, bur embracing 
Chriſtianity. 4 
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As the Author is pleas'd to excul- 
pate theſe Fanaticks as much as he 
can, by laying the blame on the Ty- 
ranny of Duke Lauderdale, which as 
he inſinuates, drove them to Deſpair, 
we will ſhew what Sort of Men theſe 
were, in whole Actions and Princi- 
ples the Quinteſſence of Scotch Preſ- 
bytery at this time may be ſeen. 
This Extravagance exceeded our fifth 
Monarchy Men, and muſt divert the 
Reader. It is a kind of Declaration, 
drawn by ſome of theſe Entbuſiaſts 
when they were Priſoners at Edenburgh, 
and runs thus. Je Underſcribers, 
* now Priſoners for the Truth in the 
* Cannon-gate Tolbooth, tho' wile, 
het it pleasd the Holy Ghoſt to 
work on our Spirits,---Teſterday be- 
ing the 26th Day of the fifth Month, 
it ſeem d good to the Holy Ghoſt, 
and to us, to take out of our Bibles 
* the Pſalms in Metre, for ſeveral 
* Cauſes mention'd afterward; ” 
2 >= i 


. 
* the Revelations ſay, that if am 
* Man ſhall add unto theſe Things, 


Cod ſhall add unto him the Plagues 


* that are mention d in this Book, and 
vue did burn them in our Priſon- 


" houſe, and ſweep away the Aſhes , 


* likewiſe in the holy Scriptures we re. 
© nounce Chapters, and Verſes, and 
Contents, becauſe it is only done by 


* human Wiſdom, and the changing of 
the Books after the Holy Ghoſt Jt 

" placed them. We being preſsd to 
this Work by the Holy Ghoſt, do re- 


nbunce the Impreſſion and Tranſla- 
tion of the Old and New Teſt ament, 


and that for Additions put unto 
* them by Men. We renounce and 
* decline all Authority throughout the 
* World, and all that are in Autho- 


* rity, and all their Acts and Edicts, 


from the Tyrant Charles Stuart to 
* the loweſt Tyrant, and burn them. 
* — We renounce the Names of 
* Months, as January, February, 

« March, 
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„March, c. As alſo Sunday, Mon- 
day, Tueſday, c. 


Walter Ker, 

Fan 1 2 { 
avid Jamiſon, 

John Toung. 


Sign'd 


This is exactly compar'd and col- 
lated with the principal Copy, 
by me Milliam Paterſon, 

Cl. Sti. Concilii. 


It is the leſs Wonder, that our 
Author ſhou'd have ſome Kindneſs 
for this Sort of Men, if it be true 
what has been credibly reported, that 
he himſelf in ſome parts of his Lite 
was by Fitts touch'd with this Sort of 
Enthuſiaſm, ſo far as to be a little on 
the Viſionary, in Imitation of his 
Friend Dr. Leighton; ſo that it wou'd 
not ſeem ſtrange, if during theſe lu- 
cid Intervals of Inſpiration, while he 
labour'd under ſo vaſt an Infuſion of 

TEK Spirir. 


R 
Spirit, he ſhou d ar thoſe Times have 
771 in Communion with theſe 
oly Men. 

P. 480. The Perſon to whom 
the preſent Mayor had drunk was 
“ ſet aſide; and Bethel and Corniſh 
* were choſen Sheriffs for the enſuing 
Tear. Bethel was a Man of Know- 
* ledge, and had writ a very judicious 
«* Book of the Intereſt of Princes: But 
«* as he was a known Republican in 
Principle, ſo he toas 4 Aiken and 4 
* wilful Man; and turnd from the 
* ordinary way of a * 's living, 
into the extream of Sordidneſs, which 
* 48 per unacceptable to the Bod) of 
he Citidens, and 4 a ver) 
gęreat Prejudice to the Party. Cor. 
* niſh the other Sheriff. was a plain, 
* warm, honeſt Man, and liv'd ver) 
* nobly all this Tear. The Court was 
* very jealous of this, and underſtood 
it to be done on defien to pack fu 
* ries: So that the Party might be 
1 al DAYS f aſe; whatever they might 

en 


. 

" engage in. It was ſaid that the 
* King toon d not have common fuſ- 
A tice done him e againſt any 
* of them, how guilty ſoever. The 
r — up Bethel gave à great Co- 
lour to this fealouſtie; for it was 
* ſaid, that he had expreſſed his ap- 
* proving the late King's Death in 
* very indecent Terms. Theſe two 
* Perſons had never before receiv d 
the Sacrament in the Church, being 
* Independents ; but they did it now to 
* qualify themſelves for this Office, 
* which gave great Advantages a- 
« eainſt the whole Party: Jt was 
* Paid that the [ ye an End was 
* 4 good Reſolver of all Caſes of Con- 
„ ſctence, and purg'd all Scruples.” 


This is the Author's Character of 


theſe two Men, and I believe it is 


very Juſt and Impartial. The Uſe 


that I ſhall make of this ingenuous 
Deſcription of theſe two Sheriffs, is 
to ſhew how unguarded and incon- 
ſiſtent he is; after inſinuating that 

they 
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they were put into this Office on 
purpoſe to make what Juries they 
pleas d, and after his own ſuſpicious 
Character of chem, he moſt ſtrenuouſſy 
ſupports all their Violences, and 
ſcandalous Management in packing 
their Ignoramus juries. Two Inde- 
pendant Magiſtrates were like to 
make fine Work in a Government 
confin d to a Church of England Ad- 
miniſtration. As we ſhall have ſome- 
what to do with theſe Gentlemen by 
and by, that the Reader may have a 
better View of them, we ſhall tell 
him a very ſhorc Story. When my 
Lord Stafford went to Execution, 
ſome of the deluded Rabble on To- 
wer-hill inſulted him, upon which 
the Priſoner addreſt himſelf ro the 
Sheriffs, deſiring them to appeaſe 
the Pcople, that he might dye in 

uiet; to this Requeſt, Mr. Sheriff 
Pabel brutally reply d. Sir we haue 
Orders to ſtop no Bodys Breath, 


* but yours.” 


P. 


(37)... 

P. 499. 60 Very ſuddenly and 
not very decently he came tothe Houſe 
« of Lords, the Crown being carry d le- 
« xrveen his Feet in a Sedan.” This 
is {mart again; the Author has ſome- 
times a kind of Wir and Satyr in his 
Anger. Bur to ſhew the Reader how 
ridiculous this Story is ; the Robes 
were as neceſſary as the Crown at 
the King's Appearance on the Throne; 
and the Truth of the Matter is, the 
Crown was put into the Bag with the 
Robes, and ſent privately before, to 
prevent any Inkling of the deſign'd 
Diſſolution. The Author undoub- 
tedly hugg'd himſelf with this witty 

Story, which may ſerve for an A 
ndix to his noble Tale of the 

Queen and the Carr. 

P. ibid, © $o upon this I went 
into à cloſer Retirement, and to keep 
ny Mind from running after News 
and Affairs, I ſet my 5 to the 
Fd) of Philoſophy and Algebra.” 
It is hard that che Doctor's own Pro- 
EF feſſion 


. 

feſſion cou d not divert him from: 
Neus and Politicks, it he had pioul- 
ly diſcharg'd his Function, without 
being oblig'd to apply himſelf to 
Algebra. How his Head was turn d 
to thoſe abſtruſe and ſpeculative Sci. 
ences we know not, but if he made 
no better Progreſs in them, than in 
his Divinity, I reflect not on his Ca- 
pacity or Knowledge, but Soundnel; 
of Doctrines, we may venture to ſay, 
that he was not fo great a Mathema- 
rician as Sir 7/aac Newton, no more 
than he was as good a Caſuiſt as 
Dr. Sanderſon. After this the Rea- 
der may expect to hear of ſome new 
Intrigues; it is remarkable, that this 
Author never retreats, but to ſally 
again and do more Miſchief; as if 
he only retir'd to give Breath to his 
Malice, and faſted a while, to return 


do his Prey with greater Apperitc 


like a certain deform'd Creature, who 
after he has ſpent his Stock on the 


moſt ſalutary Herbs in the Garden, 
8 fe- 
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retreats into the Earth to gather freſh 
Venom, and reinforce his Poyſon. 

P. 501. © And ſuch of the Clergy 
* 4s wou d not engage in that Fury, 
* were cried out upon as the Betræyers 
* of the Church, and as ſecret Fa- 
* vourers of the Diſſenters. The 
* Trath is, the Number of theſe were 
not great: One obſerv'd right, that 
* according to the Proverb in the 
* Goſpel, where the Carcaſs is, there 
the Eagles will be gather d together. 
* The Scent of Perferment, will draw 
* aſpiring Men after it” The Au- 
thor bctore attack d the dignity'd 
Clergy, and now he falls upon rhe 
whole Body, makes them the laſt of 
Mankind, withour Honour, Princi- 
ple, or Conſcience; Men that wou'd 
ſacrifice. every thing to Intereſt and 
Preterment. The ſmall Exception 
that he makes renders his Charge 
univerſal. . Nothing can be ſo hard 
as -the Condition of the Clergy in 
England; they have always been the 
va V 


. Marks 
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Marks and Butts of that Part of the 
Layity, who were looſe and libertine 
in their Principles; their Failings 
have always been look'd on thro' 
magnifying Glaſſes, and their Virtues 
unregarded; from theſe Men they 
have found no Quarter; but this un- 
juſt and cruel Treatment from one 
of their own Order, is the laſt Barba- 
rity. The comparing his Brethren 
to Birds of Prey, gives a fine Idea 
of the Rapacity 5 the Clergy, and 
enables the Scorner to inſult Religion, 
depreciates the very Character of the 
Prieſthood, and proſtitutes to the 
Ridicule of Buffoons and Atheiſts 
the Dignity of that Gown which he 
had the Honour to wear. 
P. 504. I went no more to 

* Fitzharris: But Hawkins the Mi- 
* miſter of the Tower took him into his 
Management; and prevail d with 
* him not only to deny all his former 
* Diſcovery, but to lay it on Clayton, 
FTreby, and the Sheriffs, as a Hub- 
* ornation 


5 SIS —- 
* ornation of theirs ; tho it is evident, 
© that it was impoſſible to be true. Tet 
cc — . 

at the ſame Time he writ Letters to 


* bis Wife, who was not then admitted 


cc 


to him, which I ſaw and read, in 
which he told her, how he was prac- 
tis d upon with hopes of Life. He 
* charg'd her to ſwear falſely againſt 
none: One of theſe was writ that very 
* Morning in which he ſuffer'd, and 
* yet before he was led out, he ſign d 
*& new Paper containing the Frm 
Charge of Subornation, and put it 
in Hawkins's Hands, and at Ty burn 
* he referr d all he had to {9 to that 
Paper, which was immediately pub- 
* liff'd.” As this Affair made a very 
great Noiſe at the time, to come at 
the Truth, we muſt ſce what other 
Hiſtories ſay on this Subject. Eachard 
p. 1904, 900 in this Place fet- 


cc 


ter d, moneyleſs, and friendleſs, 
© and his Wie and Family in a ſtar- 
ving Condition, he was ſtrangely 


* tempted by [everal infinuating Ex- 
Ml 
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* aminations, as we are inſorm'd; from 
bis dying Confeſſion. Particularly 
* the two Sheriffs Bethel and Cornith 
* came to him with a Token from 
* Lord Howard, which he knew to be 
true; and brought Heads from Eve- 
© rard accuſing him of being an Emiſ- 
* ſary, employ'd by the * to put 
* the Libels into Proteſtants Houſes, 
* which he utterly deny d. They told 
him that he was to be tryd within 
three or four Days, that the People 
* wor d proſecute 6 and the Par- 
" liament impeach him, and that no- 
* thing wou'd ſave his Life but diſco- 
* wering the Popiſh Plot. And then 
they encourag'd him from the Lord 
Howard, that if he wou'd declare 
* that he belieyd ſo much of the Plot, 
* as amounted to the introducing the 
Aung, or if he cou d find out any that 
tou d charge the Queen, his Royal 
* Highneſs, or 2 7 much as 4 
* plauſible Story to confirm the Plot, 
* the Parliament wou'd reſtore _ 
his 
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* bis Father's Eftate, with the Profits 
© thereof ſince the Reſtoration. Find- 
ing himſelf in a miſerable Condition, 
* he ſoon began to ſhew a Compliance, 
and to hearken to the particular In- 
ſtructions they brought, which they 
* ſaid came from forty Lords and 
Commons, who met that Day to ad- 
* dreſs the King in his behalf; if be 
* ſhoud confirm their Inſtructions. 
Mr. Eachard proceeds in the Detail of 
this villainous Deſign of Suborna- 
tion, by which the Reader may ſee 
the fine Management of the tuo in- 
dependent Sheriffs. The only fair 
Way to proceed with a Perſon in ſuch 
Circumſtances, is to preſs and adjure 
him to ſpeak the Truth, and nothing 
but the Truth, without any other In- 
ſtruction; but to tell à Man with a 
Halter before his Eyes, that he ſhou'd 
be try d in a few Days, and certainly 
be hang'd if he wou d not do ſo and 
ſo; and then on the other Hand, 
tempt him with Rewards, was cer- 
tainly 
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tainly putting Words in his Mouth, 


and tampering in all Reſpects. If 


this was not an Attempt of Suborna- 
tion, we muſt: unlearn the Engliſh 
Tongue, and look for ſome other 
Signification of that Word. 

As we are acquainted with what 


Fitzharris conteſt, there only re- 


mains to know if he perſever'd in 
this Confeſſion to the laſt. Let us ſee 
therefore how he behav'd himſelf at 
his Execution, of which the ſame Hiſ- 
torian ſays. He referr d what he had 
* further to declare to what he had 
« _ with ” 14 7 ys tꝛuo 
* Sheriffs not [atisfyd, urę d him to 
f 0, more fully — ith Bethel 
* fd. Mr. Fitzharris, you declar d 
ruhen you were in Newgate, that you 
* knew more of the Popiſh Plot than 
* any Man, you ought to declare what 
* you know before you die — He ftill 
* referr d to what he had left with Dr. 
* Hawkins, which made them very 
e earneſt to know what it was, and 

* where 3 


r 
herb; but the Doctor told them, 


that they were Papers which were 
* not probably in his Power to produce; 
* and having Notice before of the de- 
* ſen of ſtifling the Confeſſion, by his 
* not owning it at his Death; he de- 
* ſir d the dying Man to declare, 
*. whether all that he had left with 
him were true. The Skeriffs ſeem d 
much concern d that he ſhou'd put 
this. Queſtion to him, and ſaid, that 
* he had nothing to do to put ſuch 
* Q weſtions there, nor ſhou'd he. He 
* quickly reply'd, ſhall I not lid the 
«* dying Man ſpeak the Truth ? upon 
* which Fitzharris turn d to him, and 
* {atd, Tes, it is true.” By theſe Ac- 
counts we may ſce how Dr. Purnet 
to fling his own and the Guile of his 
Friends, on Dr. Hawkins and the 
Court, has miſrepreſented this Mat- 
ter. If the common Opinion at this 
time was not unjuſt to the Author, 
the Share that he had in the Manage- 
ment of this vile Affair, was one of 

ä th 
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the blackeſt Scenes of his Life. It 
is not unpleaſant, when he ſays, 7 
&« went no more to Fitzharris; it is 
very true, the Court wou'd not let 
him, having no great Opinion of 
his being a good Confeſſor. But not- 
withſtanding all his Miſrepreſentation, 
the ſhort of the Caſe was this. Here 
is a wicked Man under the Terrors 
of certain Death, preſt by two Partics, 
the one wou'd perſuade him to do 
Juſtice to the King, the Government, 
and his own Soul, by a frank Con- 
feſſion; the others, who had ſuborn'd 
him, to ſtand to his Evidence. As 
ſoon as Dr. Burnet, by his own Con-. 
feſſion, went no more near him; ha- 
ving the Happineſs to fall into the 
Hands of a more faithful ſpiritual 
Guide, and being no longer tuppor- 
ted againſt the Impulſes of his Con- 
ſcience, he cou'd no longer reſiſt; 
the Charm was ended, and he ſoon 
diſtburthens his Load by a hearty 


Confeſſion. On this, the Suborners 
| finding 
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finding their Roguery diſcover'd, en- 

deavour to bring him back, and 
make him recant bis Confeſſion, as 
appears by Mr. Eachard. This they 
cou'd attempt no other way, but by 
engaging his Wite, who was a very 
ill Woman: She cou'd not reſiſt the 
Temptation of 300 Cuincas down, 
and three a Weck; but ſollicits her 
Husband to a Recantation; the poor 
Man fluctuated ſome time under this 
Temptation; but when Death ap- 
proach'd, his Soul was dearer than 
any Thing he cou'd leave behind ; he 
renews his Confeſſion, ſigns it before 
he went into the Sledge ; and this hc 
confirm'd with his laſt Breath at the 
Gallows. As the Declaration of a 
dying Man is a kind of Will and 
Teſtament, the laſt Aſſertion is the 
moſt ſacred, being the Codicil that 

ives the Sanction, confirms or 
deſtroys the reſt. The two indepen- 
dent Sheriffs conſcious of their Guilr, 
wou'd have perſuaded him to have 
3 con- 
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confirm'd the Lies to which he had 
(worn in his former Evidence; in 
order to this, with as much Igno- 
rance as Brutality, they interrupted a 
Miniſter in the moſt ſacred and ſo- 
lemn Duty of his Function, wou d 
have hinder'd a Confeſſor from ex- 
horting his Penitent to ſpeak the 
Truth, and ſhame the Devil, tho 
not the Doctor. 

There is no need of ſaying more 
to clear this Matter, the Nature of 
the Thing ſpeaks its ſelf. If the Court 
thro' the Influence of Dr. Hawkins, 
had prevail'd on Fitzharris to ac- 
cuſe thoſe Gentlemen falſely of Sub- 
ornation, they muſt at leaſt have 
tempted him with a Promiſe of Life; 
afterward, when they broke their 
Word, and he came to dye, if it were 
only in Revenge, he wou'd certainly 
have told rhe Truth, and diſcover'd 
the Knavery, being under no manner 
of Temptation, to perſevere in a Lie 


ro the very laſt Moment, for the 
ſake 


9) 


fake of Men who had rewarded him 
with a Halter. 

P. 510. © About a Near before 
« this Tongue dy'd, who firſt brought 
© out Oates, they quarell'd afterwards, 
and Tongue came to have 4 ver) 
* bad Opinion of Oates, upon what 
* reaſon, I know not. There is a 
very remarkable Story in Mr. Eachara, 
that will give great light into this Mat- 
ter. Excherd P. 949. As ſoon as 
Oates was by the Parliament eſteem d 
* the prime Diſcoverer of the Plot, his 
Reputation in the height, and all Per- 
* ſons inflam d with be Horror of it, 
about twenty eminent rich Citix ens, 
* entire Believers of the whole, met at 
* great Supper in the City, to which 
* they invited Dr. Tongue, Mr. 
* Oates, and another noted Divine, 
* who had been often favour'd with 
" the King's private Converſation. 
Y eſe = were handſomely enter- 
tain d, and particularly careſs'd by 
* the reft of the Company; but ther 
* bighefſ® and diftingwſhing Compli- 

XX 2 


ments. 
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ments were pay d to Mr. Oates, and 
* with ſuch a ſeeming Derogation, to 
* the Honour of Dr. Tongue, who 
* valu'd himſelf and his Alilities as 
* much as any Man, that there aroſe 
* 4 verbal Fe. het toren theſe two 
Confederates, which came to that 
height, that the Doctor plainly told 
Oates, that he knew nothing of the 
* Plot but what he learnt from him. 
** Theſe dangerous Words difturb'd and 
7 fi the whole Company : and 
lad ſuch an Effect upon one of them, 
* who was thought to be a Spye, that 
* the ver) next Morning he went to 
the King and told him the whole 
* Paſſage and Tranſaction. Upon 
* which, his Majeſty immediately ſent 
for the 3 Divine, in 
« whom he had a good Confidence, and 


opening the Matter to him, he let 
him know, that he expected to hear 
* the Particulars from him. But be 
made ſome 5 and particularly 
* alledg'd the Badneſs of his Memory ; 


at 
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at which the King [aid in a Pa ſſion, 
if you are good for any _ it is 
* for your Memory; and then let him 


* know that he had heard ſufficient of 


the Matter already, but expected it 
* all from him, but he ſtill pretended 
not to remember it, or elſe gave ſo 
* imperfect an Account of it, that the 
* King incens d, at laſt ſpoke to this 
« Effect to him. I find there is like 
* to be 4 great deal of Bloodſhed abous 
* this Plot, and the Times are ſo 
* troubleſome and dangerous to me, 
* that 1 durſt not venture to pardon 
« any that is Condemn'd : Therefore 
their Blood be upon your Head, and 
not mine; and I deſire to ſee you no 
more, and ſo finally diſmiſs d him 
* his Preſence.” If Mr. Eachard had 
been leſs tender of a certain Perſon's 
Reputation, ſo as to have nam'd this 
noted Divine, we ſhou'd probably 
have known, whither Dr. Burner 
{poke Truth or no, when he affirms, 
| 8 0 that 
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that he knew not the / reaſon of the 


Quarrel between Oates and Tongue. 


P. 522, As he was going back 
« to bring the Dutcheſs, the Glouceſter 
« Frigat that carried him ſtruck on 4 
% Bank of Sand. The Duke went 
« into a Boat, and took care of his 
Dogs, and ſome unknown Perſons, 
* who" were taken from that care of 
* bis, to be his Prieſts. The Long- 
« Boat went off with a very few in 
* her, tho ſhe might have carried 
above 80 more than ſhe did, one 


'« hundred and fifty Perſons periſh'd, 


> of them of very great Quality 


c.” This Account is diametrically 
oppolite to Truth in every Circum- 
ſtance, and cou'd proceed from no 
thing but the moſt infernal Malice 
inſpir'd by the Father of all Falſhood. 

In the firſt place here is a Confu- 
ſion in the Account of the Boat in 
which the Duke was ſaved; at firſt he 
ſays, the Duke went into the Boat, 


afterward that the Long- Boat * 
0 


Can) 

off Whether he means the ſame 
Veſſel by theſe differing Appellations 
we are at 2 loſs; but we will ſuppoſc 
it on the ſtronger Side for the Au- 
thor, and let it be the Long Boat, 
which he ſays went of ſo empty, that 
ſhe wou'd have ſtill carried bo more 
Perſons. The Reader ſhall preſently 
ſee whether the Carpenters at the 
Docks know more of this Matter 
than Dr. Burnet. The Dimenſions 
of the Long Boat belonging to the 
Glouceſter, acccording to her Rate, 
muſt be as follows. Length per 
Keel 30 F. Breath per Beam 11 F. 
which allowing the utmoſt Number 
of Men that ſhe cou'd carry, does 
not excced $0; but what cou'd our 
Author ſay, if the Duke went not off 
in the Long-Boat, but the Pinnace 
or Boat with Oars, which with the 
Rowers and Coxon wou'd not carry 
half that Number. But whatever 
the Boar or her Complement was, 
Collonel Leg, afterward Lord Dart- 

mouth 
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mouth, (aw Wer ſo deeply loaded, 


that he wou'd not enter himſelf for 
fear of ſinking her, and leaſt any 
Body elſe ſhou'd attempt it, he and 
the Captain, who was afterward 
ſav'd by a Rope over the Stern, were 
forc'd to draw their Swords on the 
ſide of the Ship. After this Account, 
is it probable that Sir 7ohn Berry, 
the Captain of the Ship, and my 
Lord Dartmouth, ſhou'd ſuffer a Boat 
that wou'd have held eighty more 
Perſons to have gone off and left 
them behind ? Notwithſtanding the 
Notoriety of all theſe Facts, this har- 
den'd Man has the Confidence to 
tell the World that the Pinnace of a 
Frigate wou'd ſtill have contain'd 80 
more Perſons. As to the People of 
uality that were loſt in this Hurry 
and Confuſion, I am ſorry to men- 
tion what was generally ſaid and be- 
liev'd at the time, that ſome of them 
were in a Condition which render'd 
it impracticable to wake them ! ſo 
that 
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that in ſuch a Contuſion, when every 
Man is to fave his own Life, it is no 
great Wonder that they were neglec- 
red, who cou'd nor ſhift for them- 
ſelves. The Story of the Dogs and 
the Pricſts is all of a piece with the 
reſt : every one knows, who were the 
Perſons that the Duke diſtinguiſh'd 
and call'd in tlzis great Diſtreſs; bur 
if he had thought fit to have fav'd 
his Dogs, it wou'd have done him 
no great harm ; they wou'd not after- 
wards have bit him : Thoſe honeſt 
Creatures wou'd always have lick'd 
the Hands that fed them, and as they 
are the Emblems of Fidelity, wou'd 
never have deſerted their Maſter. Bur 
this Story of the Dogs is as idle, and 
filly, as it is falſe — malicious; for 
it is very well known that the famous 
Mumper, the Duke's favourite Dog, 
was drown'd, after having fought a 
good while, and diſputed à plank 
with Sir Charles Scarborough. This 
was ſo very notorious, that a fooliſh 


Ballad, which is ſung to this Day, 
X x * was 
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was made at the time upon this ridi- 
culous Rencounter between the Dog 
and the Doctor. If the Reader cou'd 
doubt before of this Aurhor's being 
the moſt ſhameleſs of Writers, this 
very Story is enough to convince 


him. 
Nothing can be ſo aſtoniſhing as 


the implacable Malice of this Man; 
tho' ſure to be contradicted, he 
wou'd ſacrifice his Reputation to 
the indulgence of his Revenge. This 
ſhews how that Paſlion was fix'd in 
his Nature as not to be cradicatcd ; 
he muſt know that there were thou- 
ſands alive who cou'd have confuted 
him in this Matter; but he choſe ra- 
ther to poyſon one Man, than not to 
be cenſur'd by twenty: If he had 
been more guarded, and cajry'd on 
his Deſign with greater Addreſs and 
cunning, the Mifchiefs that he wou'd 
have donc might have been irrepara- 
ble; bur che Wiſdom of Providence 
and Nature who gave him Horns, to 
make good the Proverb, thought fit to 
contract and blunt them. P. 528 
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P. 528. He proceeds to the great 
Conteſt in the City, upon the E- 
lection of Sheriffs. In this Account 
he is ſo infamouſly partial, as to 
leave it doubtful whether the 
Falſhood of the Facts, or his Aſ— 
ſurance in telling them be greater. 
He begins thus. At Midſummer 
* 4 new Conteſt» diſcover'd how little 
* the Court reſolv d to regard either 
Ffuſtice or Decency. — P. Jb. 
* When the Day came, in which the 
* Mayor uſed to drink to one, and mark 
him out for Sheriff, he drank to North, 
* 4 Merchant, that was Brother to 
* the Chief- fuſtice. Upon that, it 
* was pretended, that this Ceremony, 
© was not a bare Nomination, which 
the Common- Hall might receive or 
* refuſe, as they had a Mind to it: 
" But that this made the Sheriff, and 
* that the Common Hall was bound 
* tg receive and confirm him im 
* Courſe, as the King did the Mayor. 
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On the other Hand it was ſaid, that 
the Right was to be determined by 
the Charter, which granted the E- 
lection of Sheriffs to the Citizens 
of London; and that whatever Cuſ- 
toms had crept in among them, the 
Right fill lay where the Charter 
had lodg'd it, among the Citizens. 
But the Court was reſolo d to car- 
ry this Point; and they found Or- 


ders that had been made in the Ci 


ty, concerning this Particular ; 
which gave ſome Colour to the 
Pretenſion of the Mayor. The 
Sheriffs were always underſtood to 
be the Officers of that Court; | 
the Adjourning it belong'd to them: 
Tet the Mayor adjourn'd the Court, 
which, they ſaid, he had no Power 
to do; and ſo went on with the 
Poll. There was no Diſorder in 


the whole Progreſs of the Matter. 


But tho the Mayor s Party carried 
themſelves with great Inſolence ta 
the other Party, yet they ſhered 


on 
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* on this Occaſion more Temper than 
could have been expected from ſo 
great 4 Body, &c. I muſt 
delire my Readers, who are Citi- 
zens of London, to remark, that 
the Author is as ill-bred to a Lord- 
Mayor of London, as to a Peer of 
the Realm, who is not of his Kid- 
ney. Sir 7ohn Moore was a Tory; 
and therefore not to be treated with 
the Title of Lord, as it is to be ob- 
ſerv'd in this whole Quotation; he 
has not once vouchſat'd this Honour 
to that unfortunate Gentleman; bur 
treats the greateſt Citizen of the Uni- 
verſe, tho ennobled by ſo many 
Crowns, with no more Diſtinction : 
That this could not proceed from 
Negligence is certain; for in this 
Caſe, the Eye or the Ear will direct 
the Writer or Speaker; and J aver 
it to be cqually as unnatural, for a 
Man bred in England, to write, or 
jay, Mayor of London; as it would 
be to call an Oſtler, in 2 certain Bo- 

Y y 2 rough, 
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rough, Lord-Mayor of Stockbridge : 
Tho' this isa nother Trifle in it ſelt, 
it ſhews the Man in Miniature, and 
makes the Malignity of his Nature 
as apparent, as when on other Oc- 
caſions we have unmask'd, and ex- 
pos d him to the Light in a larger 
Attitude. The Reader has ſeen the 
Author's Account of this Matter, and 
will, no doubt, be very much ſurpriz d 
to find the Truth ſo diſguisd and 
falſified. Leſt our ſingle Authority in 
contradicting him ſhould not have its 
Weight, we muſt have recourſe to the 
common Chronicles, which, as to 
plain Matter of Fact, are, or ought 
to be Records. Echard, p. 1021. 
The 24th of June, the cuſtomary 
Day for electing of Sheriffs of Lon- 
don for the enſuing Tear, was the 
great Time of Struggle between the 
% two Parties: Not long before at a 
% Dinner call d the Bridge-Houlc 
% Feaſt, the Lord-Mayor, accord- 
ing to ancient Cuſiom, had _ 
| of 
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Mr. Dudley North, by the Cere- 
* mony of drinking to him; and there- 
upon iſſu d out his Summons to the 
* ſeveral Companies, to appear at 
* Guild-Hall, on the 24th of June 
for the Confirmation of Mr. North, 
and for the Election of another 
** Sheriff. eAt the appointed Day, 
* avaſt Concourſe of People aſſembled 
at Guild-Hall, reſolving to oppoſe 
* the Lord- Mayor, who was ſitting 
* with the Sheriffs on the Huſtings. 
There were two Parties 1 

* Competition; Mr. North and Mr. 
* Box on the Tory Party, and Mr. 
Papillon and Mr. Dubois on the 
* other. The Poll was manag d by 
* the preſent Sheriffs, e Mr. Pilkin- 
* ton and Mr. Shute : In which it 
tas obſero d, that the Names of 

 -* thoſe who poll for the Con fir ma- 
tion of North, and the Eledtion of 
Box, were rveſusd to be enter d; 
* and on the other Side, it was ſaid, 
* Yhat ſeveral Mens Names were 
* 


« 
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enter d, who were not actually pres 
* ſent, or not duly entitled to vote. 
* The Lord-edayor ſeeing this vio- 
* lent Oppeſition, by Proclamation ad- 


” the Court to the 27th of 


Journ | ö 
* "Junc, and departed the Hall. Up- 
on proclaiming God fave the King, 
© the People hiſs'd, and cry d God ſave 
the Proteſtant Sheriffs; and preſs'd 
* fo hard upon the Lord-Mayor, that 
* he was thrown upon his ; 6h and 
* endanger d by the Croud. Notwith- 
* ſtanding this Adjournment, and a- 
«* gainſt. more than one expreſs Com- 
* mand of the Lord- Mayor ; the two 
* Sheriffs continu'd to poll till Night. 
* The next Day being Sunday, ad. 
* mitted of no Buſineſs. Mon- 
* day-morning the Lord-Mayor, Court 
* of eAldermen, and the two Sheriffs 
* were ſent ſer, to appear mw the 
King and Council; where the Mat- 
* ter being fully examined, the two 
.* Sheriffs were committed Priſoners 


to the Tower, by a Warrant fend 
- by 
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* by twenty four Privy Counſellours.“ 
Beſides this, before the Affair was 
over, they rais d new Seditions; for 
which the two Sheriffs and twelve 


other leading Men, were try'd for 


theſe flagrant Riots at Cuild-Hall; 
upon an Information in the Crown- 
Office, which ran thus, That 
there had been a riotous and un- 


* lawful eAfſſembly of a thonſand 


* Perſons unknown, who endeavour'd 
to raiſe a Tumult by Clamours, Out- 
cries and Diſorders, in Contempt of 
the Laws; aſſaulted the Lord- Ma- 
* or, forc'd him upon his Knees, threw 


* 
— 


22 
„ 


* off his Hat, beat down the Surd, and 


contimi d the Hall after a legal Ad- 
* journment, & c.” Of this Tumult 
theſe Gentlemen were convicted, the 
two Sheriffs were fined, the one in 
fe hundred Pound, and the other a 
thouſand Marks. After the Notorie- 
ty of theſe Facts, what muſt we think 
of this Author, who has the Brow to 
tell Poſterity, That there was no Diſ⸗ 

a order 
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order in the Progreſs of the whole 
Matter? But there are thouſands of 


living Witneſſes at this Day to con- 


tradict him. One would believe, that 
the Author hop'd to live ſo long 
himſelf, that no one wou'd remain to 
aſſert the Truth againſt his Poſthu- 


mous Work; otherwiſe he wou'd 


not have ventur'd thus to impoſe on 
the World, by denying theſe Tumults 
and Seditions, which were ſo very 
flagrant, as to cauſe the two Sheriffs 


to be impriſon'd an Incident, 


which has not often happen'd ſince 
the Incorporation of the City. The 


mutinous Conduct of the Diſaffected 


at this Time, was look d on by all 
impartial Perſons, as one of the great- 
eſt Blemiſhes in the moſt illuttrious 
Body of Citizens in Europe. When 
an Author will ſo diveſt himſelf of 
all Shame, as to oppoſe the Torrent 
of Truth, what will become of Hi- 
ſtory ? If ſuch Tumults and Seditions 
are to be expreſs d by the Words, na 

Diſ⸗ 


* 
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Diſorder in the whole Progreſs ; if a 


violent Aſſault on the Perſon of the 
chief Magiſtrate, throwing him on 
his Knees, taking away his Hat, and 
beating down the chief Enſigns of 
his Power and Dignity, may be ſaid, 
to act with Temper, we muſt make a 
new Dictionary for the Engliſh Lan- 
guage. The beſt Advice that we can 
give the Reader, that he may be the 
Icaſt deceivd, when he has to do 
with this Writer, is to believe directly 
contrary to what he affirms, and like 
a Conjurer, always read him back- 
wards. I cannot part with this Subject 
without one ſhort Remark; tifat not- 
withſtanding the Power of the Lord 
Mayor was ſo diſputed at this Con- 
troverſy, ſuch is the Diſingenuity of 
Mankind, that we have liv'd to fee, 
within leſs chan twenty Moons, the 
lame Party of Mcn ſupport an Elec- 
tion on their Side by the fame Au- 
thority. | 


22 After 
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After this infamous Account, in 
regard to the Election of Sheriffs, 
Dr. Burnet never ſhrinks, but goes 
boldly forward in his conſtant Tract 
of Miſrepreſentation and Calumny, 
The Election of a Lord Mayor gives 
him a new. Opportunity of ſhewing 
his wonted Candour, p. 530. When 
« Michaclmas-day came, thoſe who 
found how much they had been de- 
« ceiwed in Moor, reſolved to chuſe 
% Mayor that might be depended on. 
* The Poll was cloſed when the Court 
* thought that they had the Majority: 
* But upon caſting up it appeared 
that they had loſt it. So they fell to 
canvas it, and they made ſuch Ex- 
«* ceptions to thoſe of the other Side, 
that they diſcounted as many Voices 
* as gave them the e Majority. This 
** was alſo managed in ſo groſs a Man- 
* ner, that it was viſible the Court was 
&* reſolved by fair or foul Means to 
« have the Government of the City 


in their own Hands, &c.” We 
muſt 
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muſt confute him with the ſame Au- 
thority. Echard, p. 1022. © A new 
« Struggle happen d on Michaelmas- 
« Day, which being the cuſtomary 
* time for the Election of a Lord 
Mayor, the Whig Party muſter d 
their utmoſt Strength againſt Sir 
William Prichard, who was next 
* in Courſe, and ſet up againſt him 
& troo ſeveral Aldermen, Gould, and 
* Corniſh, of whom the laſt had been 
* Sheriff but the Tear before; on the 
* frſs Appearance theſe two had the 
Majority of Votes; till at laſt up- 
on a long Scrutiny, and a thorongh 
Examination into the Capacity of 
the Voters, it was found that a 
* great Number had appeared for 
* them, who were not leg ally entitled 
« to Voices, and, as it was reported, 
« no leſs than ſixty in the ſingle Com- 
pan) of the Merchant- Tay lors: 
« which Kind of People being ſtruck 
4 out of the Number, it appear d 
* that Sir William Prichard had 2138 
| 2 2 2 Votes 
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Votes, Gould 2124, and Corniſh 
„ 2093- Whereupon Sir William 
« Prichard on the 25th Day of Octo- 
&* ber, was by the Court of Aldermen 
* declar'd Lord Mayor Elect.“ No- 
thing can be more ſhocking than 
the Author's foregoing Milrepre- 
ſentation of this Conteſt. Becauſe 
a Number of Men unqualified 
had the Impudence to Vore with- 
out having any Right; this can- 
did Author would not have theſe 
falſe Voices rejected, but charges 
the Court with a viſible © Deſign of 
having the Government of the City in 
* their own Hands.” As the Sheriffs 
have the Management and Inſpection 
of the Poll, it is to be preſum'd 
that upon the Scrutiny, they 
wou'd not permit any wrong to be 
done to their own Party. If the 
Author could have aſſerted and 
prov'd, that any Injuſtice had been 
done in rejecting the unqualified 


Vice his Pretence wou'd have 


been 
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been more pertinent as well as juſt. 
The Reader has ſeen theſe two con- 
trary Accounts, and I leave it to him, 
which he will believe, the Biſhop, 
or Mr. Archdeacon. 

P. 535. © The Attorney General 
moved contrary to what is uſual in 
« ſuch Caſes, that the Judgment 
might not be recorded, and upon 
that new Endeavours were uſed to 
à bring the Common Council to deli- 
ver up their Charter: Tet that 
could not be compaſſed, tho it was 
« brought much nearer in the Number 
« of the Voices than was imagined e- 
& ver could be done. To ſce whether 
he is right or no in this Aſſertion, 
we muſt be intorm'd firſt of the Con- 
ditions to which they ſubmitted. 
Upon Judgment being given in the 
| Kings-Bench, the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen went to Windſor with a 
moſt humble and ſubmiſſive Petition 
to implore the King's Mercy; in an- 
ſwer to which, the Lord. Keeper 


North 
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North in the King's Name, gave them 
to underſtand, that his Majeſty was 
inclined to ſne them ſome Favour, 
on Submiſſion to the following Con- 
ditions. 1. That no Lord Mayor, 
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Sheriff, Recorder, Common-Ser- 
cant, Town-Clerk, or Coroner of 
the City of London; or Steward o 
the Borough of Southwark, ſhall be 
capable of, or admitted to the Exer- 
cl 5 of their 2 Offices, before 
his Majeſty ſhall hade approv'd 
them — er bis Sign — 2. 
That if his Majeſty ſhall diſapprove 
the ce of 40 hore to M * ö 


„ Mayor, and ſignify the ſame under 


his Sign Manual to the Lord May- 
or, or in default of a Lord Mayor, 
to the Recorder, or ſenior Alderman, 
the Citix ens ſhall within one Week 

oceed to a new Choice : And if his 


Majeſty ſhall in like Manner diſap- 


© prove the ſecond Choice, his Majeſty 


« may, if he pleaſe, nominate a Perſon 


66 


to be Lord Mayor for the en/umg 


2A 
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Tear. 3. If bus Majeſty ſhall in 
* like Manner diſapprove the Perſons 
choſen to be Sheriffs, or either of 
« them, his Majeſty may appoint 
« Perſons to be Sheriffs for the enſuing 
„ Tear, by his Commiſſion, if he ſo pleaſe. 
« 4. The Lord Mayor and Court of 
« Aldermen, may alſo with Leave of 
„ his Majeſty, dijplace any Alderman, 
« Recorder, E£5c. 5. Upon the Elec- 
tion of an Alderman, F the Court 
* of Aldermen ſhall judge, and de- 
« Clare the Perſon prejented to be un- 
« fit, the Ward hall chuſe again; 
and upon a Diſproval of the ſecond 
Choice, the Court may appoint ano- 
« ther in his Room, &c. After this 
Declaration, he concluded, © AA 
* Lord Mayor, the Term dratus 10- 
« wards an Fud, and Midſummer- 
« Day is at Hand when ſome of the 
* Officers us d to be choſen, whereof 
« bis Majeſty will reſerve the Appro- 
« bation. Therefore it is his Maſe- 
« fty's Pleaſure, that you return y 

cc t e 
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the City, and conſult the Common: 
Council, that he may ſpeedily know 
« your Reſolutions hereupon, and ac- 
« cordingly give his Directions; and 
% that you may ſee the King is in Ear- 
« neſt, and the Matter is not capable of 
« Delay, I am commanded to let you know, 
« he has given Order to his Attorney-Ge- 
« eral to enter up Judgment on Saturday 
« next, unleſs you prevent it by your Com- 
*< plyance in all theſe Particulars. * What 
followed upon this, Mr. Echard will 
“ inform us, p. 1027: © According to 
&« this Order a Court of Common-Council two 
C Days after was held again in Guild-Hall, 
c where the Queſtion being put, whether they 
e ſhould aſſent and ſubmit to his Majeſty's 


Orders of Regulations, as above expreſ- 


« fed; the Court was divided, but it was 
« carried in the Affirmative by a Majority 
&« of eighteen Voices, the Jeas being 104, 
« and the Noes 86. The next Day the 
« Sheriffs waited on his Majeſty at Wind- 
« ſor to ſatisfy him, that they had ſubmitted 
« to his Regulations, &c. If an entire 

dub- 
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Submiſſion to theſe hard Cons 
ditions and Regulations was not 
in effect an ablolute Surrender of 
their Charter, unleſs it were neceſ- 
ſary to bring the Indenture in a 
Box, we cannot imagine what Name 
to give it. Notwithſtanding this 
Certitude in the preciſe N — of 
the Voices pro and con, the Author 
thinks fit to affirm, that this Affair 
was carried on the other Side; by 
which we may ſee how little we can 
depend on what he ſays in the moſt 
notorious Matters of Fact. As we 
can find no other Time, that this 
Affair of ſubmitting their Privileges, 
was put to the Vote in the Common- 
Council, he can mean no other 
Struggle but this; if ſo, when he ſays; 
It was carried againſt the Court, he 
was out in his Arithmetick, Sc. 

P. 536. He opens the Scene of 
the great Conſpiracy, which broke 
out in the Year 168 3. After ſo long 
an Experience of this Author; we 

Aa 2 ſhould 
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ſhould not much wonder at any par- 
tial Account that he gives of this 
Matter, if he did not ſo far exceed 
himſelf, as to make one conclude, 
that he muſt be at this Time out of 
his Senſes, to own the Knowledge 
of ſo much, and the Belict of ſo 
little. It is certain, that he never re- 
vis'd; or ſo much as read over what 
he had written, otherwiſe he could 
never have fall'n into ſuch groſs Ab- 
ſurdities and Contradictions. No- 
thing can reconcile him to himſelf, 
after making ſuch wrong Inferences 
from his own Premiſſes, but that he 
firmly believ'd, let them do what 
they wou'd, that no Facts could be 
Treaſon againſt that Government. His 
Buſineſs is to throw Duſt in his Rea- 
der's Eyes, to confound and embar- 
raſs him; one Moment he makes 
this Plot as viſible as the Dome of 
St. Paul's; the next he ſinks it in Ob- 
{curity, and makes the whole Story a 
Chimera and Forgery. But Truth is 
too 
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too bright and conſpicuous to be 
conceal d. This Author argues like a 
Man, who ſhou'd infer, that there is 
no Sun at Noon Day, becauſe he 
cannot ſee when he looks him in the 
Face. The Hiſtory of this Conſpira- 
cy written by Dr. Sprat, all founded 
on the moſt authentick Depoſitions, 
the Characters of the Witneſſes, who 
were not rak d out of Jayls, but on 
the contrary were Men of ſome Sub- 
ſtance, and what is more, great Cre- 
dit with their own Party, at leaſt were 
above Want and the laſt Neceſſity; 
but above all, the Confeſſions of the 
dying Criminals have put the Truth 
of this Plot beyond Diſpute; but the 
Biſhop is ſo very inconſiſtent and un- 
reaſonable, that after he has acknow- 
ledg d himſelf enough to convince 
the moſt incredulous, he arraigns 
the Juſtice of the Government in 
uniſhing che guilty, and would have 
is Reader belicve, that it was acci- 
dental Diſcourſe in Converſation, 
| Aaa 2 with- 
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without any form'd Deſign. Thro' 
ſeveral Pages he gives of this long 
Accounts. P. 536. © The Earl of 
* Shaftsbury had been for making uſe 
* of the Heat the City was in during 
the Conteſts about the Sheriffs; and 
* thought they might have created 4 
great Diſturbance, and made them- 
* ſelves e Maſters of the Tower.” But 
the Reader may judge of his Ingenuity 
by a Miſrepreſentation of the Cir- 
cumſtances, when they met at Mr. 
8 __ in eAbchurch-Lane. What 
he ſays is directly contrary to the E- 
vidence given at the Tryals. Colo- 
nel nal depos d, That in the End 
* of October, or Beginning of No- 
“ yember 1682, there met at Mr. 
“ Shepard's Houſe in Abchurch-Lane, 
* the Duke of Monmouth, the Lord 
„Gray, the Lord Ruſſel, Sir Tho- 
* mas Armſtrong, and Robert Fer- 
* guſon. That the Lord Shaftsbury 
* deſir'd him to go to them thither, 
* tq know what Reſolution was taken 

ty tes „„ „„ about 
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about the Riſing at Taunton. That 
* be did go, and Mr. Shepard car- 
* ried him up where they were, and 
he deliver d his eMeſſage. That 
the Anſwer was, Mr. Trenchard 
* had failed them, and there could 
* no more be done in the Matter at 
that Time; that there was at the 
* ſame time a Diſcourſe by all the 
Company about ſeeing what Poſture 
the Guards were in, that they 
i might knaw how to ſurprizze them; 
* that ſome of them undertook to go 
and ſee. That Lord Ruſſel in par- 
* ticular did ſpeak about the Riſing, 
and gave his Conſent to it.” To 
corroborate this Evidence, Mr. Shep- 
ard, who was an eminent Merchant, 
2 Man of unblemiſh'd Probiry, and 
of Reputation upon the Exchange, 
{wore i follows. “ That in _ 
ber laſt, Ferguſon requeſted of him 
in the Dale of e 
* Name, the Convenience) of hi 
Hoſe for the Meeting of. Jome 
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Perſons nality; and that the 
2 1 5 22 Evening, the Dule 
* of Monmouth, the Lord Gray, the 
Lord Ruſſel, Fir Thomas Arm- 
0 2 and Ferguſon came; that 
„they deſir d to be priwate, and none 
* of his Servants to come up. That 
* their Diſcourſe was how to ſur- 
« prize the Guards ; that the Duke 
* of Monmouth, Lord Gray, and 
* Armſtrong zent one Night to 
rdieto them; that the next time 
they came, Armſtrong ſaid, That 
“ the Guards were remiſs, and the 
“Thing was feaſible ; that they had 
* two Meetings of this Kind at hts 
% Houſe ; that in one of them ſome- 
* thing was read in the Nature of a 
* Declaration by Ferguſon, ſetting 
forth the Grievances of the Nation, 
in order to a Riſing ; that he could not 
* poſitively ſay that L. Ruſſel was there 
rohen it was read, but the ſaid Lord 
1 + gore was there, when they diſ- 
4 cours d of ſeizing the Gnards. ” — 

ß e e e 
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the firſt Place I muſt deſire the Rea- 
der to obſerve, how exactly the Evi- 
dence of theſe two Witneſſes, Rom- 
ſey and —_ rallied in every 
Point, and then we will ſee the in- 
genuous and candid Account given 
by che Author in relation co this 
Matter. | 

P. 537. © The Duke of Monmouth 
% pave an Appointment to Lord 
© Shaftsbury, or ſome of his Friends, 
« to meet him, and ſome others, that 
« he ſhould bring along with him, 
at Shepard's a Winc-merchant, in 
* whom they had an entire Confidence. 
« The Night before this Appointment 
« Lord Ruſſel came to Town on ac- 
© count of his Unile's Jiineſs. The 
Duke of Monmouth went to him, 
and told him of the Appoint- 
« ment, and deſired that he wou'd 
2 go thither with him: He conſented, 
« the rather, becauſe he intended to 
taſte ſome of that Merchant's Wines. 
« eAt Night they went with Lord 
| _* Gray 
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* Gray and Sir Thomas Armſtfong, 
ruhen they came, they found none 
& there but Romſey and Fergu- 
* ſon two of Lord Shaftsbury's Tools 
* that he a 5-ou ; Upon which they 
&* ſeeing no better Company, reſolved 
immediately to go back; but Lord 
4Ruſſel called for a Taſte 7 the 
Mines: and while thy were bring- 
ing it him up, Romſey and Arm- 
«* ſtrong fell into a Diſcourſe of ſur- 
pri ing the Guards. 3 
« cied it might eaſily have been done; 
« Armſtrong who had commanded 
* them, ſhewed him his eMiſtakes. 
« This was no Conſultation about what 
« was to be done, but only what might 
« have been done. Lord Ruſſel ſpoke 
e nothing on the Subject, but as ſoon as 
« he had taſted his Wines went away.” 
Here the Reader may ſee how poſi- 
tively Dr. Burnet contradicts theE - 
vidence that was given at the Tryal. 
He ſays that Sir Thomas 3 
differ d in Opinion from Colons 
„„ 


3 

Romſey about ſeizing the Guards, 
and thought it not practicable; Mr. 
Shepard on the other Hand ſwears, 
that he made a contrary Report, 
and declared the Thing to be feaſi- 
ble, by reaſon of their Remiſſneſs. 
He is as much in the wrong, when he 
ſays, that the Duke of Monmouth 
and Lord Ruſſel found no Body there 
but Romſey and Ferguſon, upon which 
they were going away. Col. Romſey 
to the contrary ſays, that he came 
afterwards, and was carried up Stairs, 
and introduc'd into the Company. 
As this being of no great Conſe- 
quence, whether he came before or 
atter makes it improbable, that the 
Witneſs ſhould falſify ſuch a Cir- 
cumſtance, ſo ir evinces, that Dr. 
Burnet could never ſpeak Truth. As 
Mr. Shepard was a Man perfectly 
Rectus in Curia, of an unqueſtiona- 
ble Character, and cou'd have no 
Malice, or other Inducement to make 
him tell a Lye on this Occaſion, we 
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ought in Reaſon and Juſtice to be- 
licve him; except it ſhould be ob- 
jected, that his Knowledge of ſo black 
a Deſign and concealing it, ſhou' d 
diſparage his Credit, as a Witneſs; 
but this was moſt certainly the only 
8 to make him a good one: 

ithout allowing this, it is impoſſi- 
ble ever to have any human Evidence 
in a ſecret Conſpiracy. It is plain, the 
Author has miſrepreſented this Mat- 
ter, and induſtriouſſy conceal'd eve- 
ry Thing that could affect his Friends, 
and perſuade the World of their 
Guilt. If he had been ſincere (bur, 
that was none of his Buſineſs) and 
had acquainted his Reader with the 
Circumſtances that appear'd in the 
Tryal of my Lord Ruſſel, beſide the 
politive Evidence, he wou'd have 
given truer Impreſſions : If he had 
told, that the Duke of Monmouth, 
the Lord Gray, &c. Perſons of 
that elevated Rank and difſtinguiſh'd 
Quality, came in a Hackney _ 

Wit 
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without ſo much as a Footman to at- 
tend them, and afterwards deſir d to 
be private, and that none of the Ser- 
vants ſhould come into the Room, he 
could not have made his Reader be- 
lieve that they only came to taſte 
Wines ; beſides, che Time that they 
ſtaid there, being ſeveral Hours, was 
a little too long to have no other 
Buſineſs. Theſe very two Circum- 
ſtances are as ſtrong Preſumptions, 
that they had a ſecret and danger- 
ous Deſign, as if a thouſand Witneſ⸗ 
ſes had {worn it. But I ſhall not diſ- 
pute whether what was charg'd on my 
Lord Ruſſel, amounted to more than 
Miſpriſſion, or no: I ſhall not juſti- 
fy any Hardſhips that noble Lord 
might ſuffer on that Account; but 
in contradiction to the Biſhop, who 
denics the Truth of this Plot, let my 
Lord Ruſſel be never ſo innocent, I 
muſt aver, that if a Perſon is preſent 
at a treaſonable Conſult, tho' he 
ſhoyld at the ſame time not only diſ- 
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like, but abhor any Scheme that ſhould 
de offer d, his SS Aent to what was pro- 
pos d, is as ſtrong an Evidence that 
ſuch a thing was propos d, as his 
r 
1 4 7 be endleſs to follow him 
thro' all his Mazes in the Relation of 
this Conſpiracy. It wou'd ſwell this 
Book beyond the Deſign, to comment 
on every Abſurdity in this particular 
Story, Tho' he owns ſo many Facts, 
he would have you believe that no- 
thing was meant after all; that is as 
much as to ſay, that when they ſent 
Aaron Smith into Scotland, they had 
no Deſign in ſending him, that 
when he went he had no Deſign in 
going; that the Scotch Gentlemen, 
who came to London on this Invita- 
tion, had no Deſign in taking ſo long 
and charegable a 3 and when 
he himſelt was afraid that his Friend 
Lord Ruſſel ſhould come to ſome 
Harm by 1 his Country-men 
Company; he bclicy'd that they had 
| SE; ale” 


* 
no Deſigns that coy'd_endanger him; 
and when he owns that the Prerencg 
of Carolina was thought a very good 
Blind, this Blind was to cover no- 
thing at all. To convince the Read- 
er that I have not wrong'd the Au- 
thor, in charging him with owning 
ſeveral Facts, I muſt be oblig'd to 
make ſome ſhort Quotations. p. 54.1; 
* What paſt between the Scots and 
„ Engliſh Lords I know not, only that 
Lord Argyle, who was then in Hol- 
land, a at fir ſt 200001. for 
buying a Stock of Arms and Am- 
munition, which he afterwards 
* brought down to 8000 l. and 4 
* thouſand Horſe tg be ſent down into 
* Scotland.” In Vic ſame Page he 
lays. * But the Thing had got ſome 
Vent, for my own Brother, a Ttal- 
* 045 Presbyterian, who was come from 
« Scotland, it not being ſafe for him 
* to live longer in that Kingdom, 
* knowing that he had converſed with 
many that had been in the Revelli- 
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» on, told me, there was certainly 
« ſomewhat in agitation among them, 
« about which ſome of their Teachers 
had let out ſomewhat very freely to 
« himſelf.” Again p. 543. Walcot 
« an Iriſh Gentleman, that had been 
« of Cromwell's Army, was now in 
London, and got into that Com- 
« pany; and he was made believe, 
« that the Thing was ſo well laid that 
mam both in City and Country were 
« engaged in it; he liked their Projecł 
« ff 4 Riſing, but declared he would 
« not medale with their Lopping.” In 
the ſame Page, At one Time Lord 
4 Howard c among them; and they 
& talked over their Schemes of Lop- 
ping. One of them was to be exe- 
« cuted in the Playhouſe, Lord How- 
« ard ſaid he liked that beſt, for then 
© they would die in their Calling. 
p. 543. As for Arms, Weſt had 
* bought ſome, as on a Commiſſion for 
4 4 Plantation. And theſe were ſaid 
+ to be ſome of the Arms with which 

by & they 
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* they were to be furmſhed, tho when 
« they were ſeen they ſeem d ver) im- 
« proper for ſuch a Service.” Theſe 
Arms were after their Seizure depoſi- 
ted and ſhewn in the Tower ; they 
conſiſted of Blunderbuſſes and Mut- 
quetoons, which were the moſt pro- 
per to fire into a Coach; but we will 
excuſe the Doctor's Ignorance in an 
Art to which he was a Stranger, the 
Knowledge and Uſe of Arms, fince 
we find him very often not fo well 
inſtructed as he ought to have been, 
in his on Profeſſion. P. 549. © But 
* he begun (1. e. Lord Gray) to think 
% that he might ble in Danger; 
« he found Romſey was one Mit- 
« neſs, and if another ſhou'd come in 
* he was gone. P. 557. Speaking of 
himſelf and Tillotſon, he fays, © We 
thong hit the Party had gone too quick 
« in their Conſultations, and too far ; 
and that Reſiſtance in the Condition 
« wwe were then in was not lawful.” 
After owning ſo many Circumſtances 


and 
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and Facts, the Author will find a ve 
ry difficult Task to blind and de: 
ceive his Readers, ſo as to make 
them believe there was nothing at all 
in this Matter. The Inconſiſtencies 
and Contradictions into which he 
muſt of Neceſſity fall, are obvious; 
all which might have been prevented 
when he aſſerts any one Thing, if he 
had carefully examin'd what he had 
ſaid before. But perhaps he had 
contracted a Habit of fo outfacing 
the World, that he would not correct 
his Errors, as if he was aſham'd of 
repenting even to himſelf. His Faults 
are ſeldom ſingle ; when he has com- 
mitted one, he hurries you on to a- 
nother, that by a new Amuſement, 
you ſhould not have Time to reflect 
on the paſt ; like a vicious Horſe, 
who, when he has made a Stumble, 
inſtead of going more carefully, con- 
ſcious of his Fault, runs away with his 
Rider. N 


In 
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In order to his Deſign of Diſcre- 


diting the Plor by invalidating the 
Force of the Evidence, he uſes not 
always the very beſt Arguments; his 
Objection againſt my Lord Howard 


in being a Beggar, will bear no great 


Weight. Men in ill Circumſtances 


are moſt likely ro be deſperate, and 


engage in deſperate Defigns. Cataline 


was undone in his domeſtick Affairs, 
before his Neceſſities, as well as Am- 


bition puſh'd him to repair his bro- 
ken Fortunes in the Ruin of his Coun- 
try. When he fays, that Lord was 


ſo infamous, that his own Party were 


ſhy in truſting him, he ſeems to con- 


tradict himſelf, when in another 


Place he aflerts, that Colonel Alger- 
noon Sidney, had ſo great a Kind- 
neſs for him, as to ſupport him with 
his Eſteem, Friendſhip, and Purſe, 
which ſo wiſe a Man would never 
have done, it this Nobleman had 
been of a Character ſo infamous, as 


not to be truſted. His Zeal to the 
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Cauſe, and mortal Hatred to the r 


and kingly Government, muſt needs 
recommend him to Men poſſeſs d 
with the ſame Averſions. There can 
hye no other Objections againſt My 
ord Howard, who was qualified to 
be in their Councils in all reſpects ; 
d.if we conſider his Name and 
amily, was ſuperior in Quality, as 
well — in the Fineſs of his ene 
Qapacity. 75 
5. 558. ©* He thought it necefery 


* for him toleave a Paper behind hi 


him 
* at his Death; and wo he had 
&« not been accuſtomed to draw ſuch 
* Papers, he deſired me to give him a 
scheme of the Heads fit to be ſpoken 

« to, and of the Order in which they 
* ſhoud be laid: Which I did. And 
 *. he was three Days employ'd, ſome 
« Time in the Morning, to write out 
* his Specch.” Afterwards when he was 
examin d by the Xing and Council, 
and ask d, If he did not make my 
Lord Ruſicl's Speech ? He tells you 
m- 
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himſelf his Anſwer. I ogffer'd to 
* take my Oath, that the Speech was 
% penn d by himſelf, and not by me.” 
After this no one will diſpute the In. 

enuity of the candid Dr. Burnet. 
Whether he who dictates, or he who 
tranſcribes a Paper, is reckon'd to be 
the Aurhor, Jer all Men judge, who c- 
ver heard of the Word, Equivucation? 
If we had to do with another Man, 
who ſhould have told this Story of 
himſelf, we -ſhould have made this 
Reflection, That he had ſacrificed the 
Reputation of his Sincerity, to be 
thought che Author of that ſophilſti. 
cal Paper, and that his Vanity had 
vanquiſh'd his Senſe of Shame; bur 
as our good Biſhop was all his Life 
totally unſutceprible ot the laſt Pal- 
ſion, the firſt, in his Caſe, had nothing 
to combat. 11 5 
After theſe Affairs at Home, he now 
carries us into France, where his Va- 
nity appears in the moſt lively Co- 
loars. Here he gives the Characters 


CCC of 


s 
of the French Court, and the great 
Men in that Country, moſt of which 
are wrong, but it is not worth while 


to diſprove him. P. 565. he ſays, 
Wat the Duke of Montauſier was 


* a Pattern of Virtue and Sincertty, 
* tf not too_Cynical in it. He was ſo 
« far from flattering the King, as all 
the reſt did we abjectly, that he 
% could not hold from contradicting 
* him, as often as there was Occaſion 
« for it. And for that Reaſon chief- 
« ly the King made him the Dauphin's 
« Governour.' Here contrary to his 
Deſign or Inclinations, he ſets the 
King of France in a very advantage- 
ous Light, inconſiſtent with the No- 
tion that he has given of him in o- 
ther Places, where he makes him ſo 
fond of the Incenſe that was offer'd 
to him. A Prince whois above the 
Poyſon of Flattery, muſt not only 
have a Greatneſs of Soul, but the 
moſt conſummate Wiſdom. To eſ- 
tcem a Man for aà Sincerity often 
20 ſhewn 
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ſnewn at his own Expence, ſo as to 
entruſt him with the Care of his Son, 
is a Character inconſiſtent with that 
Tyrant, Monſter, and Enemy of 
Mankind, which our well-bred Au- 
thor in a very few Pages will call 
him. 7 

- Afterwards p. ib1d. © While I was 
at Court, which was four or five 
Days, one of the King's Coaches was 
« ſent to wait on me, and the King 
* ordered me to be well treated by 40 
« about him, which upon that was done 
« with a great Profuſion of extraor- 
* dmary Naber. But this was not 
all. p. ibid. — * That the King hear- 
ing I was a Writer of Hiſtory, had 


* 4 Mind that ] ſhould write on his 


'« Side. 1 was told a Penſion would 
« be offer d me, but I made no Step 
« towards it. The Compliment of 
the King's Coaches is never paid in 
ſo — a Court as that of France, 
but to foreign Princes, publick Mi- 
niſters, or to Perſons of a very ele: 
: | yatcd 
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vated Rank and Quality. It has been 
known, that this Honour has been 
ſnewn to Generals of Orders, tho 
but poor Franciſcan Fryars ; but 
then always conducted by a M. 
fler of the Ceremonies, as being 
regarded under a publick Character; 
but never to private Men, eſpeciall 

to 2 Perſon not ſo much —— e 
at this Time in his own Church and 
Country, and whoſe beſt Preten- 
tion was the Honour of his Enpli/þ 
Caſſock, which by his ill Principles 
and Tricks he had ſo much diſgrac d. 
Ir is pity Dr. Burnet had not thought 
fit in this Ramble to have made the 
Tour of French Flanders, that Sir 
Harbettle Grimſtone's Chaplain might 
have been ſaluted by the Cannon from 
the Ramparts in every Town that he 
paſs d. This Compliment would ccr- 
tainly have been paid to a Perſon ſo 
diſtinguiſh'd in France, as to have had 
the Honour of the King's Coaches. 
But the moſt extravagant Sally of his 
552 l Vanity, 


Vanity, is the Story he tells us, that 
the King had a Mind to engage him 
to write on. his Side. This Rhodo- 
montade muſt give no {mall Diverſi- 
on in France, where there are ſo many 
illuſtrious and abler Pens; beſides the 
Advantage of being Natives, Men in 
all reſpects fo. much better qualify d 
for ſo great a Task, without the Ab. 
ſurdity of employing a Scotch Hugo 
not to defend the Cauſe, and adorn che 
Triumphs of Louis LR GRAND, who 
now at this Time was in the Meridian 
of all his Greatneſs. But what makes 
all theſe Caſconades the more ſuſpi- 
cious and improbable, is the Account 
which a little before he himſelf has 
given of the ſtrict and dangerous Al- 
fance at this Juncture between Eng- 
land and France. This, if true, 
would make the Conduct of the 
French King, if he deſign d to keep 
any Meaſures with his Brother and 
Allie, very unaccountable, thus to o- 
verwhelm with Favours and Marks of 

* Reſpect 


. 
Reſpect a Man, who was at this Time 
in'a Kind of Rebellion, in open De- 
fiance, and had flown in the Face 
the King his Maſter. Y 
P. Ibid. * 1 ſaw'the Prince of 
« Conde but once, tho he intended to 
4. ſee me oftner. He had great Quick- 
4 neſs of Apprehenſion, and was 
« thought the beſt Fudge in France of 
Mit and Learning. He had read 
„ my Hiſtory of the Reformation, that 
« was then tranſlated into French, and 
« ſeemed very well pleaſed with it. $o 
were many of the great Lawyers ; in 
« particular Harlay, then eAttorney- 
« General, and now fir ſt Preſident of 
* the Court of Parliament at Paris. 
Here he flatters the Prince of Conde, 
and makes him the moſt capable Per- 
ſon to judge of Writing, with no o- 
ther Deſign, but to compliment him- 


ſelt in that Prince's Approbation of 


his Hiſtory, Whoever had the Ge- 
nius and fine Taſte to be pleas d with 


that extraordinary Performance, muſt 
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be the beſt Judge of Wit and Lear? 
ning in all France. Tho' it is very 
well known, that the Prince of Conde 
was bred in a Camp from a very 
Boy; the Broils and civil Combuſti- 
ons in which he was engag d ſo ma- 
ny Years, beſides the long Wars in 
which he commanded afcerward, let 
his Genius and Natural Parts be ne- 
ver ſo great, could not have afford- 
ed him Leiſure to qualify himſelf 
to be the beſt Judge of Books and 
Literature in one of the moſt learn- 
ed Countries in the World. But if 
the French were ſo weak, as to have 
any great Opinion of him, Mon- 
ſieur Thevenot has diſabus'd his 

Country-men. "24 
He now returns into England, 
where he renews his Prejudices, and 
after his uſual Rare pours out his 
ſcandalous Invectives againſt the Ad- 
miniſtration. P. 567. Al Peo- 
« ple were apprehenſive of black De- 
* ſigns, when they Jaco Jefferies made 
; D dd « Lord 
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Lord Chief Juſtice, who was ſcan. 
* dalouſly vicious, and was drunk e- 
« very Day; beſides a Drunkenneſs 
« of Fury in hu Temper, that looked 
like Enthufcaſm.” We will pals 


the ill Manners and Brutality of this 
{candalous Character, and only re- 
mark, that if Fury in Temper may be 
called Drunkenneſs, the Author, tho' 
he was ſober and temperate as to Li- 
quor, was in his Time the greateſt Sot 
in Chriſtendom. If My Lord 7efferies 
exceeded the Bounds of Temperance 
now and then in an Evening, it does 
not follow that he was drunk on the 
Bench and in Council. The greateſt 
Men of Antiquity were not free 
from this Vice : The Cato's themſelves, 
if we can believe Twlly and Horace, 
not only indulg'd their Genius, but 
warm'd their Virtue with Wine, and 
prolong'd their Cups till Morning. 
Yet theſe. Men were the Patterns of 
thoſe great Virtues, which we at this 
Diſtance of Time fo much * 

tho 
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tho' they liv'd in a Southern Coun- 
try, where this Vice has always given 
greater Scandal, than among the 
Northern Nations, where conſtant 
Habit and Cuſtom has almoſt made 
it no Crime. If a Man has Faults, 
he had better owe them to his Li- 
quor than Nature; the firſt may be 
corrected by Reaſon and Experience, 
whereas the laſt is incurable. 

P. 575. Lord Halifax preſſed 
* him (Monmouth) to write 4 Let- 
ter to the King, acknowledging that 
«* be had confeſs d the Plot. Plot 
« was 4 general Word, and might 
ſigniſ as much, or little as a Man 
i 22 This is a fine Definiti- 
on of a Plot, but if che Deſign is 
real and true, A Plot 4 Plot, as 
much as a Man is a Man, or a Houſe 
2 Houſe. It is certain that our re- 
verend Author has all along follow'd 
this Notion in the Accounts that he 
has given of the ſeveral Plots, that is, 
has made them ignis as much, or 4s 

DPdd 2 little 
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little as he pleas d; juſt as the Intereſt 
of his Party and his own Inclinati- 
ons directed. 

But nothing can be more aſtoniſh- 
ing, than the Inferences that he 
draws from the Confeſſions of the dy- 
ing Perſons. He has own'd before, 
that Hone, whom he calls 4 poor 
ſimple Man, and wha had ſome Heat 
but ſcarce any Senſe in him, was drawn 

y Keeling and Lee. Afterwards he 
ays, Hone confeſſed hi own Guilt, 


* but (aid, thoſe who witneſſed againſt 


* him had engaged him in that De- 
« ſign, for which they now charged 
* bim; but he knew nothing of any 
* other Perſons, beſides himſelf and 
the ta ae: That made the 
Plot never the leſs true, becauſe he 
knew no more of it; and the Sim- 
plicity of the Man, on which the 
Author ſeems to lay ſome Streſs, 
made him more likely to ſpeak 
Truth. Walcot and Rouſe, who dy d at 
the ſame Time, acknowledg d ſo much 
as 


1 
as confirm d the Truth of the Plot, 
tho' they trifled in ſome Circumſtan. 
ces relating to their own Share in the 
Deſign. From hence the acute Dr. 
Burnet infers : © Theſe Men dying 4s 
they did, was ſuch a Diſgrace to the 
* Witneſſes, that the Court thought fit 
„to make no further Uſe of them. 
For a very good Reaſon ; there were 
no more Tryals at that Time, in 
which they had Occaſion for the E- 
vidence of Weſ# and Romſey. Not- 
withſtanding all that Walcot own'd at 
his Death, and the Letter that he 
wrote to Sir Leoline Jenbins, Secreta- 
ry of State, in which he acknow- 
ledged that the Plot was laid very 
wide, and offer d to make great Dif: 
coveries on Condition of Mercy; 
the Author is not aſhamed to draw 
ſuch monſtrous Conſequences in fa-' 
your of their Innocence, and to pre? 
judice the Credit of the Witneſſes. 
We will ſuppoſe a Caſe that is pa- 
_ Halle, Arobs B on FO 
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B ſwears apainſt A, that he took from 
th five 2 thirteen — s 3 
when A comes to dye, he owns the Fact 
as to Circumſtance of Time and 
Place, but ſays that B has wrong'd 
him in charging him with taking Boe 
Pound thirteen Shillings, whereas he 
took but five Pound twelve. This, 
according to Dr. Burnet's way of 
Reaſoning, ought to affect the Cre- 
dit of B in the Teſtimony that he 
gave. But the Caſc is ſtill 2 fortiori 
on the other Side, for none of 
thoſe who ſuffered, charged the Wit- 
nefles wich any Injuſtice towards 
them. 
But what is the moſt extravagant 
Thing of all, is the Uſe that the Bi- 
ſhop makes ot Holoway's Confeſſion. 
When he ſays, p. 777. The Credit of 
* the Ryc-houte Plot received a very 
* preat Bloc by his wk ” The 
Reader mult certainly deſire to know 
what this Man ſaid on this Occaſion. 
But he was prevaild on by the 

mY | . Hopes 
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« Hopes of a Pardon to ſubmit and 
** confeſs all he knew. He ſaid he 
* was drawn 3 Meetmgs, in 
rhich they conſulted how to raiſe an 
i Inſurrettion, and that he and two 
more had undertaken to manage 4 
Deſign for ſeix ing on Briſtol with 
** the 1 of ſome that were to come 
« to them from Taunton. But he 
added, that they had newer made a- 
* ny Progreſs in it. He ſaid, at their 
*«* Meetings in London, Romſey and 
* Welt were often talking of lopping 
* the King and the Duke ; but that 
he had never entered into any Diſ- 
* courſe with them upon that Subject. 
* Theſe were Weſt, Romſey, Rom- 
„bold and hu Brother; the fifth 
* Perſon is not named in the printed 
« Relation. Some ſaid it was Fergu- 
« fon, others Goodenough. This 
is another Specimen of the Author's 
Reaſoning. Holloway own'd, that he 
was at ſome Meetings, in which they 
conſulted how to raile an Inſurrec- 
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tion, and afterwards ſays, that Weſt 
and Romſey were often talking of lop- 
ping the King and the Duke ; but thar 

e did not believe there were above 
five Perſons who approv'd it. For 
this Reaſon the ſagacious Dr. Burnet 
infers, that this Confeſſion gave a 
very great Blow to the Credit of the 
Rye-howſe Plot; but ſince he makes 
an Objection t to the Probability 
from the Paucity of the Number, 
we will tell him ſome more be- 


ſides the five mentioned. Horne ab- 


ſolutely ound, that he was to be 
one. Walcot muſt be another, becauſe 
when he offer d to Sir Leoline Zenkins 


to make a Diſcovery, what he had 


to ſay muſt relate to the Tranſacti- 
ons at Weſt's Chambers, where the 
Afair of the Aſſaſſination was whol- 


ly manag'd; he could not know 


much of Conſequence in any other 
Branch of the Plor, not being ad- 
mitted to the ſuperior Councils: 
Goodenough was another, and — 
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by his own Confeſſion, and the fa- 
mous Robert Ferguſon is allow d by 
all, to have been the common A- 
gitator in every Part of both Con- 
ſpiracies. So here we have nine Per- 
{ons actually engag'd ; this is a more 
proper Number in Regard to Secre- 
cy, to form a Plot, than nine hund- 
dred ; every one is ſuppos'd to en- 
gage others, who, as they were to be 
only the Executioners under the Di- 
rection of their Leaders, were not ſo 
fit to be truſted with the Councils 
and ſecret Springs of the Deſign. 
P. 597. When he gives an Ac- 
count of Sir Thomas Armſtrong's Be- 
haviour at his Execution, he makes 
no Scruple to aſſert any Thing, tho 
never ſo falſe; to put his Friends in 
a good Light, and to make thoſe 
of his Party always die like Saints. 
— Died in ſo good a Temper, and 
toith ſo much Nuitt in his Mind, 
and ſo ſerene a Deportment, that 
toe have ſcarce ſeen in our Times, 
4 E e e 1 
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e more eminent Inſtance of the Grace 
« and Mercy of Cad. In this Ac- 
count I can contradict him my ſelf; 
I ſaw that unhappy Man go to die: 
As he paſs d along he threw about 
his Arms, as far as the Rope that ty d 
him wou'd permit, turn'd about 
his Head after an unuſual Manner, 
drew and ſhrugg'd up his Shoulders, 
with ſuch Convulſions and Diſtor- 
tions in his Countenance, ſuch vi- 
{ible Marks of Paſſion, as ſhew'd fo 
reat a Diſorder and Perturbation of 
ind, as I never obſerv'd in any 
Engliſh Man in the ſame Circumſtan- 
ces. This in Dr. Burnet's Language 
is © Temper, Quiet of eMind, and 
* ſerene Deportment.” It is no Mat- 
ter for Truth, if what he ſays ſounds 
but well, and ſupports the Credit 
of Party. By this, and the like Ac- 
counts on the ſame Occaſion, which 
the Reader muſt needs have obſerv d, 
it is evident, that the Author's chief 
Talent lyes in finely deſcribing the 
<1 | Be- 
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Behaviour of Criminals, and in pa- 
thetick Narrations of their dyin 
Speeches. Ir is Pity, that he ha 
not been better acquainted with his 
Genius, he wou'd have made an ad- 
mirable Ordinary of Newgate, which 
was a Poſt much fitter for him, than 
that he poſſeſsd in the Church; when 
we conſider that the Fury of his Tem- 
per, his Thirſt of Revenge, his ab- 
ſolute Want of Modeſty, Humility, 
Charity, and all the apoſtolical 
Qualities of a good Biſhop, render'd 
him as unfit for the paſtoral Charge, 
as his Carnality and Love of the 
World, would have unqualify'd him 
to have been a Capuchin Fryar. But 
it is a Weakneſs and Misfortune com- 
mon to Mankind, always to aſpire 
to thoſe very Things for which Bey 
are the leaſt quality'd, Optat Ephip- 
pia Bos. — This was the Author's | 
Caſe, tho' at the ſame Time it is not 
improbable, that his Avarice was 
the chiefeſt Spur to his Ambition, 
Eee 2 in 
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1 
in begging a Biſhoprick with ſo good 
a Revenue; when we reflect that at 
bottom, he had no great Kindneſs 
for that Rag of the Whore, thoſe 
Popiſh Gugawes, the Lawn and the 
Mitre. The Doctor has a particular 
Kindneſs for this worthy Gentleman; 
not content to make him die well, 
he would have you believe that he 
liv'd as innocent; by endeavouring 
to exculpate him from having any 
Share in this Conſpiracy, when in 


the preceding Page he tells us, that, 


* The thing that Romſey had ſwore 
«* againſt him, ſeemed not very cre- 
* 2 e: For he ſwore, that at the 
* firſt Meeting Armſtrong under- 
% took to go and view the Guards, 
« in Order to the ſeiz.ing them; and 


* that upon a View, he ſaid at 4 


« ſecond ' eMeeting, that the Thing 
ce was very feaſible. But Armſtrong, 
« who had commanded the Cuar as 


$ ſolong, knew every Thing that re- 
* (ated to them ſo well, that without 


« ſuch 
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* ſuch a tran ſient V jero he could on 4 
** ſudden have anſwered every Thing 


relating to them.” Here is a great 


Miſtake in the Perſon of the Wit- 


neſs: It was not Romſey but Shep- 
ard, who {wore againſt Sir Thomas 
Armſtrong by Name. Romſey in 
his Depoſition only ſays, that ſome 
of the Company undertook - to go 
and view the Guards: This Shep. 
ard confirms, by his Teſtimony z 
and particularly names the Duke of 
Monmouth, Lord Grey, and Sir 
Thomas eArmſtrong to have been 
the Perſons who undertook to do it, 
and that Sir Thomas eArmſtrong was 
the Man who made the Report, that 
the Thing was feaſible by Reaſon of 
their Remiſſneſs. The Author, conſci- 


ous of the undeniable Credit of Shep- 


ard, charges this Evidence on Romſey 
whom he thought the more excep, 
table Witneſs, and conſequently the 
more likely to be believed. As it is a 
little unnatural to miſtake Rowfey for 
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Shepard, we have the more Reaſon 
to believe that he did it on purpoſe; 
by which we may ſce his little Arts 
to cheat and impoſe on his unguard- 
ed Reader. The Objection = he 
makes to the Probability of this Mat- 
ter, is weak and trifling ; tho' he ſeems 
to lay very great Streſs on his Rea- 
ſoning, when he ſays, that Sir Tho- 
mas Armſtrong, who had command- 
ed the Guards, knew their Situation 
ſo well, as to have no Occaſion to 
view them. This will bear no great 
Weight, when we conſider, that the 
Guards were doubled, their Numbers 
encreas d by additional Recruits; and 
their Poſts extended at this Time, 
upon the repeated Alarms given to 
the Court, by the frequent Seditions 
in the City: This muſt of Courſe, 
make them alert and more on their 
Guard, than in Times of profound 
Quiet, when Sir Thomas Armſtrong 
commanded them ſome Years before. 
Conlequently, there was an * 
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Neceſſity of more than what he calls 
a tranſient View, of a new and exact 
Obſervation of their | Poſture and 
Diſcipline, before they could form 
any ſucceſsful Scheme of ſurprizing 
them. But if it were really unlike. 
ly what theſe Witneſſes gave in E- 
vidence, it would be ridiculous on 
bare Im probability, to againſt 
Matter of Fact, for which we have 
all the Certitude of human Evidence. 
With all the Pains, that the Author 
has taken to decry the Truth of this 
Plot, the unprejudic'd Part of the 
World will never belicve him in 
what has all the Proof that, 2 
ly Speaking, can be expected, un- 
I K bad 3 Effect : in that Caſe, 
there would have been no great Oc- 
caſion for Dr. Burnets Hiſtory ; 
Succeſs alone would much better 
have juſtity'd che Action, than the 
proſtitute Pen of ſo weak an Ad- 
Vacate, | 


P. 590. 
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— 
P. 590. © Stearn, 2 of 
4 York, died in the eighty ſixth Tear 
* of his Age: He was alſo a jour 
ill temperd Man, and minded 
* chiefly the enriching of his Family: 
i He was ſuſpected of Popery, be- 
* cauſe he was more than ordinarily 
compliant with the Court, and was 
very &ealous for the Duke.” This 
is a falſe, unjuſt, and malicious 
Character of that worthy Prelarte : 
As if a Man could not act upon 
a Principle which his Religion bad 
taught him, without being inclin'd 
to Popery. The Turners, the Kens, 
the Sancroſts were as zealous for 
the Duke, as this Biſhop; yet no 
Man will be fo hardy, as to inſi- 
nuate their Inclination to that Reli- 
gion, when by their Sufferings and 
| Impriſonment, they gave ſuch con- 
vincing Proofs of their Firmneſs 
to their own. I heartily wiſh, that 
the Author had done as much Hon- 
our to his Character, as the worſt 
Man 


(4 
Man that he reviles in his Book, it 
would have been better for that 
Church, of which he was ſo unſound 
and heterogeneous a Member; it would 
have given a leſs handle to the In- 
ſult ot her Enemies, and have fav'd 
— a great deal of Trouble to defend 
er. „ ba 
P. ibid. Dolben Biſhop of Ro- 
«* cheſter, ſucceeded him; a Man of 
* more Spirit than Diſcretion, and 
« an excellent Preacher, but of a free 
* Converſation, which lay d him open 
&« to much Cenſure in a vicious Court. 
One would have thought, that a free 
Converſation ſhould have lay'd a 
Man open to more Cenſure in a 
vertuous, than a vicious Court. As 
it is impoſſible; that the Author 
could have meant as he writes, we 
will not inſiſt on the genuine Mean- 
ing of his Words, but allow it to 
be an Error in the Expteſſion, ra- 
ther than the Mind. I only re- 
mark the Miſtake to ſhew the Neg- 
FH ligence 
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ligence or Lazineſs of this Writer, 
who had ſo much Time to peruſe 
this Work; if he had taken the Pains 
to have read over this Paragraph, it 
is impoſſible, but he muſt have found 
this Inconſiſtency. a 

Among che wrong Characters of 
the other good Biſhops, who dy'd 
this Year, he ſays, p. ibid. © That 
„ Gunning was 4 dry Man, and 
* much inclin'd to Superſtition.” That 
the Reader may be appris'd of whar 
he means by the Word Superſtiri- 
on, he muſt know, that in Dr. Bur- 
net's Language, it ſignifies a pious 
and durifal Adherence to the Prin- 
ciples, Canons, Rubrick, and Diſci- 
pline of the Church of England, as 
eſtabliſn'd firſt by Edward VI. con- 
firm d by Queen Flix abeth, frames I. 
Chartes II. and all the Acts of Uni- 
formity ſince the Reformation; who- 
ever would not ſurtender theſe, and 
facrifice the Church to the Caprices 
of her Schiſmaticks, were Friends to 
4.7 . 111 
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3 To confirm this, he has a 
notable Paragraph in the very next 
Page: Speaking of Biſhop Xen, he 
lays, “ The King ſeem d fond of him, 
and by him and Turner the Papiſts 
** hoped that great Progreſs might be 
* made in gaining, or at leaſt de- 
& luding the Clergy. It was obſeryd 
* that all the Men in Favour among 
* the Clergy were unmarried ; from 
* whom they hoped that they might 
&* probably promiſe themſelves 4 Dil. 
* poſetion, to come over to them.” As 
to one of theſe Perſons, there muſt 
be a very great Miſtake, Dr. Tur, 
ner was à married Man; whether 
he might be a Widower at this 
Time, we cannot determine, We 
hope there is no need of detending 
theſe good Men from this vile and 
calumnious Inſinuation: Their Ac- 
tions have ſufficiently convinc d the 
World to the contrary: We ſaw the 
Time, when proſttate Crouds im- 
plor d their Bleſſing, and call'd them 
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the Saviours of the Nation. No 
Wonder, their egregious Virtues ſnou d 
ſhock a Man, who was their Anti. 
podes in all that was good and 
worthy. The Sanctity of Manners, 
the Mortification, the Chaſtity in 
living unmarried of that apoſtolical 
Man Dr. Xen muſt neceſſarily re- 
proach the Senſuality and Love of 
Women in Dr. Burnet, who cxceed- 
ed by two, the Number allow'd by 
the Apoſtle. The ſame Thing may 
be lawful, and not be decent. Bur 
this Concupiſcence in our Author 
may comparatively be excus'd, when 
we conſider, that a very good Friend 
of ' his, a famous Ringleader and 
Preacher among the Rebels in Scot- 
land, about forty five Years paſt, 
in Number of Wives exceeded our 
Doctor by fax. | a 
P. 600. © A Tryal in a Matter 
* of Blood, came on after this. A 
* Gentleman of a noble Family being 
at à publick Supper with much Cum. 
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5 pany, ſome hot Words paſt between him 
and another Gentleman, which raiſ- 
ed a ſudden Quarrel; none but three 
* Perſons being engag d in it. Swords 
“ were drawn, and one was kall'd 
* outright : But it was not certain 
* by thoſe Hand he was kill d: So 
* the other two were both indicted 
upon it; the Proof did not carry it 
beyond Manſlaughter ; no Marks of 
* precedent Malice appearing. Tet 
the young Gentleman was prevail d 
66 on to confeſs the Indictment, and 
to let Sentence paſs on him for 
Murder, a Pardon being promiſ- 
ed him if he ſhould do ſo; and he 
** being threatned with the utmoſt Ri- 
* pour of the Law, if he ſtood upon 
i bis Defence, &c. For ſome 
Reaſons, I ſhall nat diſprove the 
Particulars of this Account; but J 
think my ſelf oblig'd to let his Rea- 
ders know, that the Author has a- 
bus'd them, by endeavouring to im- 
poſe upon them in glolk 2 
r g 
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Circumſtance, as he relates the Sto- 
ry: For their further Satisfaction, I 
refer them to the Records of the 
Old- Bailey and the Seffions Paper 
printed at this Time, a fort of Nar- 
rative, which is not the moſt unfa- 
vourable to thoſe, who have Mo- 
ney enough to pay for inverting the 
initial Letters of their Name. 

P. 604. © There was at thu 
«* Time 4 new Scheme form d, that 
* probably would have for ever 
* — 2 the King and the Duke : 
« But how it was laid was ſo great 
* a Secret, that I could never pene- 
&* trate into it. It was laid at Lady 
“ Port{mouth's, Barillon and Lord 
“Sunderland were the chief Mana- 
gers of it; Lord Godolphin was 
* alſo in it; the Duke of Monmouth 
* came over ſecretly; and tho he did 
“ not ſee the King, yet he went back 
* very well pleas d with his Four- 
* ney; but he never told his Reaſon 
£ fo any that I know of. Nor a: 
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ny Body elſe. He knew nothing of 
che Matter ; and conſequently could 
not tell it. This chimerical Story 
has been induſtriouſly affirm'd by o- 
thers, who, perhaps belicy'd it no 
more than the Author. It was faſt 
invented to facilitate the Belief of 
this King's being poyſoned. It we 
may argue from Reaſon, and Ex- 
perience of human Nature, nothing 
can be more incredible than chis pre- 
tended Scheme, which, if true, muſt 
make this Prince the weakeſt of hu- 
man Race. He was now in Circum- 
ſtances of Eaſe, Power, and Great- 
neſs, to which tew of his moſt for- 
tunate Predeceſſors 2 on _ | 
ter ſo long a Struggle, he 

n ſtubborn and potent 
Faction; had the Necks of his 
Enemies under his Feet, and was now 
treated by his Subjects with a Re- 
verence mixt with Fear, and a Love 
that reſulted from Eſteem. In ſuch 
a Situation, it is unconceiyable chat 
* a Man 
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à Man in his Senſes ſhould ſutfeit 


of Happineſs, long to return to his 
Bondage, and with his own Hands 
put on his Chains again; ſhould 
now in perfect Eaſe and Safety ſa- 
crifice a Brother whom he tenderly 
lov'd, after having waded thro' ſo 
many Dangers to defend his Right 
of Succeſſion, wich the imminent 
Hazard of his own Poſſeſſion; ſhould 
abandon his Friends, who, with ſo 
great Fidelity had help'd to extri- 
cate him out of his Troubles, to 
the Revenge of Men, who would 
ſoon have involv'd both him and 
them in the ſame again, and. on 
whom he had try'd ſo many Expe- 
riments of Bounty, Grace, and Mer- 
cy, to which he never found any 
Returns of Love, Duty, or Gra- 
titude; as if Nature had indued 
one ſort of Men with no other 
Paſſion, but that of Reſentment. 
The Perſons pretended to be tho 
Managers of this Scheme, add 2 
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the Improbabiliry, nothing be ing 
more ſtrange, than that Monſieur Ba- 
rillon the French Ambaſſador, ſhould 
be in a Deſign to ruin the Duke of 
Tork, the immediate Roman Catholick 
Heir to the Crown. This knocks all 
on the Head that the Biſhop has told 
us before, and entirely deſtroys all 
Notion of the Friendſhip and ſecret 
Alliance between French and Engliſh 
Popery. Nor is it leſs ſurprizing, when 
the Deſign was diſappointed by the 
ſudden Beach of the King, that not 
one Perſon in the Plot ſnould make 
his Court to the Succeſſor, by tell- 
ing ſo important a Secret, hic muſt 
have prevented his taking into his 
Boſom immediately the very Men, 
who would have cut his Throat the 
Week before. Whoever can recon- 
cile ſuch a Deſign in King Charles 
to common Senſe, may it he pleaſes 
believe Dr. Burnet. 

We are come at laſt to the end of 
King Charles'sReign,whoſe Death hap- 
Dat Gg g pen d 
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pen d at this Time, of which the Authors 
Accounts, in regard to the Circum- 
ſtances of his firſt being attack d, and 
Sickneſs, are a little wide of Truth; but 
as his Miſtakes are of no great Conſe- 
quence, it is not worth while to diſ- 
prove him; but the Story of the 
Prieſt who was frighted out of his Wits, 
ſo as to run againſt a Poſt, is a little 
remarkable. P. 607. And when 
e (Huddleſton) was told what was 
% 'to be done, he was in great Confu- 
« ſton, for he had no Hoſtic about him. 
But he went to another Prieſ# that 
* livd in the Court, who gave him 
& the Pix with an Hoſtie in it. But 
* that poor Prieſt was ſo frighted, 
* that he ran out of Whitchall in 
« ſuch Haſte, that he ſtruck againſt 
* a Poſt, and ſeem d tobe in a Fit 
* 'of Madneſs with Fear.” It is 
worth the Enquiry of ſome great Phi- 
loſopher to find a Reaſon for this pro- 
digious Effect; that a Man ſhonld 
tun out of his Wits, becauſe a great 
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King was going to do him the Hon- 
— die Sf 15 Religion. It is high. 
ly probable chat the Author miftook 
the Paſſion, and when he faid Fear, 
meant Joy, which was much more 
natural ro a Ronni Prieſt on this 
Occaſion, not only on the Account 
of fo illuſtrious a Convert, but the 
Hopes of a Popiſh Succeſſor. After 
all, it is Pity to fpoil this pretty No- 
mance by telling the Truth: The 
Hoſtie which was given to the King 
at this Time, was fetch'd from the 
Chappel at Somerſet-houſe, and con- 
ently could not be obtain d from 
a Pricft, who liv'd in Whitehall, as 
he relates the Story. This entirely 
deſtroys the Tale of the Prieſt and 
the Poſt, written by the Author of 
the delightful Hiſtory of the Qucen 
and the Cart. 55 WL 
P. 610. 4 To thu _- __ 
Sr ur pris ing Story, that I hai 
* from e Mr. 
'* Henly of Hampſhire. He told me 

Ggg 2 * that 
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* that when the Dutcheſs of Port(- 


mouth came over to England in 


* the Tear 1689, he heard that fc 
* had tall d as if King Charles had 
been poiſoned, which he deſirin 

* to have from her own Mouth, ſhe 
gave him this Account of it: She 
© was always preſſimg the King to 
* make both himſelf and his People 
eaſy, and to come to a full Apree- 
* ment with his Parliament, and he 
was come to 4 final Reſolution of 
ſending away hus Brother, and of 
calling a Parliament, which was 
to be executed the next Day 
* after he fell into that Fit of which 
he died. She was put upon the Se- 
* cret, and ſpoke of it to no Perſon a- 
live, but to her Confeſſor : But her 
* Confeſſor, ſhe believ/d, told it to ſome, 
* who ſeing what was to follow, took 
« that 'wicked Courſe to prevent it. 
This Story is told with more Circum- 
ſtances and Solemnity than any of 

a . 18 1 : 1 0 ; his 
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his other Hear-ſays, but it may be 
never the truer for that: Here we 
muſt depend upon the Veracity of 
two Perſons, Dr. Burnet and Mr. 
Henly; ſo that we have a double 
Chance againſt the Truth of this 
Story: We obſerv'd before, that the 
Tale of the deſign'd Alterations was 
invented to ſupport the Belicf of the 
Poiſon, and now the Poiſon is in- 
rroduc'd to ſupport the Belief of the 
Alterations. When Things are du- 
bious, we can only argue from Pro- 
babilicy. The Death of King Charles 
was the greateſt blow to the Fortunes 
of the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth, who 
had the moſt Intereſt in his Life of a- 
ny one Perſon in the World; and 
the greateſt Reaſon ro detrude any 
Suſpicion of his being poiſon d. If 
that were true, all the World agrees 
with the Author, that the Fact was 
committed at her Lodgings; in which 
Caſe, let her be never ſo innocent, 
ſhe muſt, of Courſe, be involy'd in 
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ſeme Share of the Suſpicion. The 
King was under her Roof, and con- 
ſequently under her Protection; ſhe 


was in ſome Meaſure reſponſible for 
his Safety. Such a Secret muſt paſs 
thro' very few Hands; and conſe- 

ently make it more cafy to gueſs 
* the 4 whom the — 
certainly have delated, and endea- 
vour d to have brought to Juſtice; 
the leaſt Sacrifice ſne could make to 
the Manes of her Royal Lover. As 
it is impoſſible that ſhe herſelf ſhould 
be guilty, and cqually as difficult to 
conceive the Thing feaſible to be 
done in her Houſe, without her Diſ- 
covery of the Authors, whom ſhe would 
moſt certainly have expos'd to the 
Reſentment of the Nation, we may 
juſtly conclude, that it was not done 
at all. The different Accounts of the 
Fact, add to the Improbadility of it; 
ſome have reported that the Poiſon 
was given in Eggs dreſt with Amber- 
gricce, a Diſh peculiar to this Prince; 
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others in Chocolate; and the Author, 
in Snuff, or Broth. This Variety in 
the Manner of the Performance, 
makes it all look like Invention, and 
the Story ſpurious, by having ſo many 
different Fathers. This Matter has 
been exhauſted already by learned 
Men: Dr. Welzwood uo has left it 
doubtful at laſt, tho qualify d by 
his Profeſſion to be the beſt Judge: 
As the greateſt Part of Mankind make 
their Paſſions and Prejudices, without 
conſulting Reaſon, the Standards of 
their Belief; it will remain a moor 
Point to the Day of Judgment. If 
King Charles was not poiſon'd, as we 
have Reaſon to believe, it is incredi- 
ble that the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth 
ſhould have told this Story to Mr. 
Henly; it fo, it is unlikely Mr. Hen- 
ſhould tell it ro the Biſhop of Salis. 
I can carry my Improbability 
no farther. Till that great Lady 
thinks fit to own that ſhe told this 
Story to Mr. Hen), we are * 
02 ig 
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lig d to believe it from the laſt Hands: 
As what the Author ſays, is no Article 
of Faith, till better Proof, we muſt 
leave this Piece of ſecret Hiſtory as 
mong the Apocryphal Writings of the 
great Burnet. 

Greater Difficulties in the Belief of 
this Matter ate to be encounter'd, in 
Regard to the Conſequences that, hu- 
manly ſpeaking, muſt have followed 
the Diſappointment of the pretend- 

ed Scheme. If the Dutcheſs of Portſ- 
mouth, the Lords Sunderland and Co- 
dolphin, Barillon, and the King, had 
really torm'd a Deſign to lay aſide his 
Brother, in Favour of his natural Son, 
and that to prevent this, the King 
was poyſond, it follows, that the 
Party intereſted enough to commit 
ſo wicked an Action, muſt have dif 
cover d who were the Perſons concern'd 
in this Scheme, as well as the Scheme 
it ſelf; I muſt thea ask my Reader, 
what would be the natural Conſe- 


quences on King Famess Acceſſion 
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to the Throne; in che firſt Place; 
Monſicur Barillon at leaſt would have 
been forbidden the Court, 'rill his 
Maſter had jultity'd his Conduct; the 
new King — have found himſelf 
under no Obligation from any Re- 

ard to his Brother, to have treated 
the Dutcheſs of Porthnouth with ſuch 
diſtinguiſhing Marks of Reſpect: In 
ſhort, he muſt have been more than 
poſſeſt to put one of thoſe two Lords 
engag d in that Deſign, at the Head 
of his Councils and Adminiſtration; 
and the other ſo near the Perſon of his 
Qucen. 

Alfter having brought Charles II. 
to the Grave, he purſues him further, 
and continues his Malice in a falſe 
and defamatory Character, in which, 
like a Judge at a Tryal, he ſums up 
the whole Evidence againſt him. Tho 
it is juſt to defend the Injur d, this 
Character is too long to be tranſ- 
.crib'd, and will too much tire the 
Reader: I ſhall therefore only make 
b Hh h Re- 
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Remarks on ſome of the moſt obvi- 
ous and flagrant Scandals. In this 
| Deſcription he is ſo very unjuſt to 
the good Qualities of this Prince, as 
to give them the Name of the 
neighbouring Vices: At this Rate no 
Pitch of Virtue can ever be guarded 
from Malice; Generoſity is Extrava- 
gance, and Frugality Avarice. He 
ſays, © He loſt the Battle of Wor- 
« ceſter with too much Indifference, 
« and then he ſhew'd more Care of 
« his Perſon, than became one who 
had ſo much at Stake.” Here that 
heroick Virtue, which Philoſophy 
calls Fortitude, is term'd by the 
Doctor Indifference: Not daring to 
arraign his perſonal Courage in the 
Field of Battle, he charges him 
with taking too much Care of his Per- 
ſon afterwards; this is the moſt na- 
tural Senſe of the Words, but our 
Author is often equivocal. If he 
means too much Care of his Perſon 
in the Action, the Reflection is 9 
l al 
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and if in the Flight, is ſtupid. The 
Behaviour of the young King on 
this Occaſion, was ſo diſtinguiſh'd, 
as to extort the Praiſe of an Enemy, 
not over generous : He led on his 
Foot in Perſon, and made no ſmall 
Impreſſion on Cromwel's firmeſt Bat- 
tallions. On this Occaſion he had 
no leſs than two, if not three Horſes 
kill'd under him; the Pikes and Bul- 
lets that reach'd the Horſes were not 
far from the Rider. This is enough 
for his Courage in the Action. If 
the Author means too much Care of 
his Perſon afterwards, it is a very ex- 
travagant Cenſure; he would have 
had him ſtood {till after a Rout, to 
be taker, and fall into the Hands of 
the Men who chopp'd off the Head 
of his Father: But the Reaſon he 
ves for ſuch Deſpair is admirable, 
— he had ſo much at Stake, as 
if his Life was of leſs conſequence 
on that Account, and not to be ma- 
nag d with common Diſcretion. His 
| Hhh 2 Ad- 
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Addreſs in concealing his Perſon by 
diſſembling his Pain of Mind, and 
putting on an Air of Eaſineſs, the 
ſagacious Biſhop calls Careleſſneſs, and 
not acting the King in the Habit of 
a Peaſant, Levity. our wiſer Author 
in that Condition, would have had 
him have kick d the Wench who gave 
him a Box in the Ear, for daring to 
ſtrike a Monarch. While he was 
« abroad at Paris, Colen, or Bruſ- 
« ſels, he never ſeem d to lay any 
« Thing to Heart. He purſued all 
& his Diverſions, and irregular Plea- 
« ſures in a free Career; and ſeem d 
to be as ſerene under the Loſs of 4 
“ Crown, as the greateſt Philoſopher 
could have been. So much the 
greater Heroe, or better Chriſtian. 
This depends on the Man, and not 
on the Conduct; what is Stupidity 
in a Fool, is Greatneſs of Mind in 
a wiſer Man. When he talks of his 
irregular Pleaſures, he muſt mean 
his Purſuit of Women. For Drink- 
kt o . a4Y a; ta © Col CS wh, 4 ing 
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ing was never his Vice, and for 
Gaming, he neither had Money, nor 
Inclination. ö 

We mult here diſtinguiſh the Scenes 
of his Lite, and not impute to his 
Youth the Faults of his riper Years. 
His Love of Women was after his 
Return, and not in his Exile before; 
except that one Inſtance of the Duke 
of Monmonth's Mother, there hap- 
pen'd nothing abroad notorious en- 
ough to give publick Scandal, if we 
may believe Pr. Charlton and others, 
who knew him in his Youth much 
better than the Author; who are juſt 
to his Virtues, as well as ſevere to 
his Vices, and diſtinguiſh the Days 
of Guilt from thoſe of Innocence; 
whereas the charitable Dr. Burnet 
makes the whole Tenour of his Lite 
one and the ſame Debauch. If we may 
give Credit to the forecited Autho- 
rities, as we find them collected by 
Mr. Echard, we have a better and 
truer Account of his Yourh. E. 
. 
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chard p. 770. eAnd it © obſer- 
«wed from a good Hand, that for 
* many Tears bore hu Return, he 
had been ſo chaſte, or ſo cautious, 
© that thoſe about him cou'd hear no 
* Whiſper of an indecent Gallantry.” 
This acquits him from thoſe Vices 
aſcrib'd by the Author to his youn- 
ger Days; tho' the Weakneſs of his 
riper Years cannot be excus'd either 
in Morality or Religion. Except the 
ill Conſequences of a bad Example, 
theſe Crimes cou'd not ſo much tar- 
niſh his Character in his publick Ca- 
pacity. One of our greateſt and moſt 
fortunate Monarchs, Edward IV. 
indulg'd this Vice of Women as much 
or more than Charles II. yer he has 
not been handed down to Poſteri- 
ty meerly on this Account as a ve- 
ry ill Man in the Colours of Dr. 
Burnet, who adds another Injuſtice 
to the Character of this Prince, 
when he tells us, that, * during his 
Bale be deliver d himſelf up jo em 
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« tirely to his Pleaſures, that he be- 
* came incapable of Application; he 
4 ſpent little of his Time in reading 
or ſtudy, and yet leſs in Thinking. 
The foremention'd Author gives us 
a very different Account. B. ibid. 
% Theſe natural Endowments were 
* Highly improv d, not only by his un- 
* common Induſtry, but by an unuſu- 
* al Train of Accidents unknown to 
* other Princes. So that beſides his 
* great Skill in modern Languages, 
«* Hiſtory, eMathematicks, and Na- 
** vigation, &c,” If this is true, all 
that the Author has aflerred on this 
Head is manifeſtly falſe ; theſe difh- 
cult Sciences could not be attain'd 
without great Pains, and Applica- 
tion of the Mind, as well as Capa- 
city; except, like another Solomon, 
this Prince ow'd his Knowledge to 
the Gift of Inſpiration: After taxin 
him with Cruelty, when forc'd to 15 
low that he ſometimes forgave; he 
imputes this Goodneſs to Maxims of 
State, 


1 
State, and not to his Nature: At this 
Nate the Virtues of all Mankind are 
precarious, and may be aſcrib d to vi- 
cious Cauſes. 
P. 612. © He delivered himſelf 
p to a moſt enormous Courſe of 
Vice, without any Sort of Reſtraint, 
« even from the Conſideration of the 
 &: neareſt Relations.” We all know 
what he means: As he barbarouſ- 
ly gave to a certain Princeſs before a 
great Number of Lovers, it is but 
adding this one Perjury more to his 
ſolemn Appeal in his Preface, to 
make her and her Brother inceſtu- 
ous. | 
P. 18. © He went over theſe in 
« very graceful Manner, but ſo of- 
ten and Jo very copionſly, that all thoſe 
* coho had been accuſtam'd to them, 
« orew weary of them; and when hs 
enter d on thoſe Stories they uſually 
* withdrew, My Lord eHulprave 
was of another Mind. This Noble- 
— 
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this Prince, was admitted into his Plea- 
ſures, and had the Honour to enjoy 
ſo agrecable a Converfarion many 
Years. Beſides theſe Advantages, the 
Greatneſs of his Parts, the Delicacy 
of his Taſte, his perfect Knowledge 
of the greater World, and a ſuperior 
Genius made him a better Judge, 
and much more capable of giving us 
true Ideas of this great King, than 
ſo unquality'd a Man as the * 
whom an inveterate Prejudice had ſo 
blinded, as never to let him ſee any 
Virtue in an Enemy: Beſides a con- 
ſtant Habit of Romancing was become 
ſo natural by long Practice from his 
very Childhood, as to make him a lit- 
tle uneaſy, whenever oblig d to ſpeak 
Truth. Nor was this all, his Blood 
was ſo ſour'd by a narrow and vile 
Education among thoſe Fanatick Co- 
venanters in Scotland, as muſt of 
Courſe contract the Mind, give a 
Meanneſs of Soul, and make him 

111 an 
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an Enemy to all that was Great and 
Noble. = 
I have drawn theſe two Writers 
of the ſame Character in their pro- 
per Colours, that when they claſh 
and contradict one another, the Rea- 
der may know whom to believe the 
ſooneſt. In Oppoſition to what he 
juſt now told us, how King Charles 
tir d his Company by the frequent 
Repetition of his Stories, the no- 
bler Writer gives us a contrary Ac- 
count in theſe Words, He was 
« witty in all Sorts of Converſation, 
« and telling a Story ſo well, that not 
gut of Flattery, but the Pleaſure of 
hearing it, we ſeem d ignorant of 
« what he had repeated to us ten 
Times before, as a good Comedy 
« will bear the being often ſeen.” This 
is very unlike to what the Author 
calls running away from his Sto- 

R | 
The Peer and the Prelate are fo. 
widely different in their * 
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of this Prince, that one or the other 
muſt be very much miſtaken. Dr. 
Burnet ſays, p. ibid. That he ha 
« great Vices but ſcarce any Virtues 
to correct them. My Lord Mul- 
grave on the contrary tells us, That 
* his Temper both of Body and Mind, 
«© was admirable; which made him 
« an eaſy and generous Lover, a ci- 
* wil and obliging Husband, a friend. 
* ly Brother, an intlulgent Father, 
* and à good natur'd Maſter.” This 
ſnort Character comprehends all the 
civil Offices of Life, and illuftrates 
this Prince in every Capacity. « If all 
theſe good Qualities contain any 
Virtues, the Author very much a- 
buſes his Reader, when he paints à 
King adorn'd with ſo many Excel- 
lencies, in the hideous Colours of 

a Tyrant and Monſter in Vice. 
Dr. Burnet ſays he was ctuel, my 
Lord Mulgrave, of a merciful Dit. 
poſition. The Reader may caſily 
determine which to believe, when 
Tiiz chis 
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this unjuſt Man is fo unluckily abſurd, 
as to tax a Prince with the want of 
Bowels, who was remarkable for the 
contrary Quality ; whoſe Mercy, in 
Regard to himſelf and Friends, was 
his greateſt Fault ; who ſuffered in 
his Reputation both at home and a- 
broad by a too general and haſty 
Indulgence to his Enemies, in ſcreen- 
ing them from the. Juſtice of his Par- 
laments, in leſſening the Number 
deſign d to be excepted, and pre- 
cipitating an Act of Indemnity 
before they deſery'd that Good- 
neſs. = 
Not content to give him all the 
il Qualities that he could imagine 
in human Nature, he thinks fit to 
compare him with one of the mot 
flagitious of the Roman Emperours ; 
and to ſupport his Parallel, he tells 
you they were like in Countenance, 
and that he ſaw a Statue of Tiberius 
at Rome, which ſo reſembled King 
Charles, as if it had been made for 


him. 
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him. There is a great deal of Room 
left to — and Fancy, in 
comparing the Likeneſs of Pictures; 
beſides there is no indiſputable Cer- 
titude in ſo remote Antiquity, whe- 
ther this Statue was genuine or no; 
Statues are not ſo undeniably ſure 
as Medals, which have Letters and 
Names inſcribd upon them. But 
ſuppoſing it made for Tiberius, it 
is poſſible, it might not be like him; 
we ſee at this Day in catching the 
Likeneſs, both Painters and Statua- 
ries, tho' very great Artiſts, ſome- 
times fail. But we will for once al- 
low that King Charles reſembled 
Tiberius in Viſage, it will not follow 
that he muſt be like him in Manners. 
My Lord Mulgrawe has deſtroy'd 
this Conſequence, when he tells us, 
* That he was an illuſtrious Excep- 
tion to all the common Rules of 
* Phyſrognomy ; for with 4 moſt $4 
* turmue harſh Sort of n, 
FA oh ard 9 
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« be was both of a merry and merci- 


| 4 5 tl Diſpoſut ion. 

. (yp examine his Paral- 
lel between King Charles and Tibe- 
rius. P. 613. Tiberius's Bani ſb- 
« ment, and buy coming afterwards to 
« reign, makes the Compariſon in 
that Reſpect come pretty near; hu 
„ hating of Buſineſs, and Love of 
| * Pleaſures; his raiſing of Favou- 
« rites, and truſting them entirely, 
and his pulling them down, and 
* hating them exceſſruely ; his Art 


| | | 
| * of m_— deep Deſigns, particu- 


„ larly of Revenge, with an «A 

« pearance of Softnejs —_ them ſo 
| * near a Likeneſs, that I did not 
| % onder much to obſerve the Re- 
| & ſemblance of their Face and Per- 
“ ſon.” Without the fame Motives 
and Reaſons, both for their Baniſh- 
ment and Succeſſion, thoſe two E. 
vents under different Circumſtances 
will not make the Calcs parallel. 


But 
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But Tiberius was not baniſh'd at 
all? This unlucky Man miſtakes in 
the Hiſtory of other Countries, as 
much as in his own; he made a 
voluntary Retreat to the Iſle of 
Rhodes, went and came back with the 
Leave of the Prince to whom he was 
2 Subject; Charles was expell'd by 
the Rebellion of his own. Tiberius 
mounted the Throne, not without 
Suſpicion of having unfairly remov- 
ed his. Predeceſſor, to whote Adop- 
tion he ow'd all his Pretentions to 
Empire; Charles was calbd home 
to his undoubted Riglit by the un- 
animous Voice of his longing Peo- 
ple. Tiberius put his Favourites to 
death by an arbitrary and abſolute 
Power, only to get their Riches; Charles 
never diſcarded his, till they had firſt 
betray d him, and then reſum'd not 
the Grants and Bounties that he had 
given. With his own good Will, he 
puniſh'd none with Death, but par- 
don d Rebels, and them by tlie 


Laws 
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Laus of his Country, after they had 
tir d his Patience by repeated Provo- 
cations, and made his Juſtice not 


more neceſſary to his own, than the 


Safety of his People. Tiberius diſ- 
ſembled to over- reach and circum- 
vent the Innocent; Charles tliro ab- 
ſolute Neceſſity to defend himſelf a- 
gainſt the Deſigns of the Guilty. 
Nor was their Conduct and Habit 
of Life leſs different than their Man- 
ners; the one ſhut himſelf up in a 
little * Rock, with his Pantomimes, 
Catamites, Eunuchs, and other In- 
ſtruments of his unnatural Luſts 
the other in all his Diſorders kept 
himſelf within the Bounds of Nature, 
and was ſo far from abſconding, or 
concealing his Perſon, that no King 
of England ever expos d himſelf ſo 
much to the View of his Subjects; 
not only twice or thrice yearly on his 
A 
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Thtone in the great Aſſembly of his 
People, but ſhew'd himſelf daily in 
his Parks, Gardens, or Tennis-Courts, 
where by his Activity and Vigour 
he gave his good Subjects Hopes of 
enjoying him long, by adding Health 
to that Life, in which they had ſo great 
an Intereſt. At laſt che Cataſtrophes 
of theſe two Princes were as different 
as their Lives. Tiberius dy d abhorr d 
and deteſted, loaded with the Execra- 
tions of the Roman World, as a Mon- 
ſter of Mankind, and an Excreſcence 
of Nature. Charlesgrew more aima- 

ble, rever'd, and almoſt ador'd, the 
nearer he approach d his End; and 
when Death came, expir'd amidſt the 
Sighs, Tears, and Groans of a di- 
ſtracted People, who ſacrific d to his 
Memory, by the moſt ſincere and 
univerſal Mourning, that cver was 
known in England on the like Oc- 


caſion. 
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The Author would have been 
more lucky in his Choice, and have 
drawn a truer Parallel, if he had 
compar'd this Prince with the for- 
tunate Predeceſſour of this infa- 
mous Tyrant. Such a Compariſon 
would have given a better Opinion 
of his Judgment, as well as his Juſ- 
tice, and have made him concur 
wich the greater Part of the World, 
who have always allow'd and call'd 
the Times of _ Charles II. the 
eAnouftan Age of England, fo great 
was 00 Reſemblanee of their Cent 
us and Manners. Both theſe great 
Princes were invited to Empire after 
long and bloody civil Wars, whoſe 
Wounds they equally heal d with the 
ſame pacifick Hands; they both alike 
pardon d their greateſt Enemies, and 
both met with the ſame Returns; Eng- 
land had her Cinnas as well as Rome. 
The great Events of their Reigns were 
equally auſpicious, They both ſaw 
their Capital Cities rebuilt with grea- 

ter 


Sciences ſprung. and bloom d in the 
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ter Magnificence ; they both reform'd 
the Rudeneſs in the Manners of the 
Age, and introduc d a Politeneſs and 
Elegance unknoun before, not more 
by their Encouragement than Example. 
The Purity of — Latin and Engliſh 
Tongues are owing to the Care and 
Improvement ot thoſe two Monarchs. 
The nobleſt Wits and diviner Poets 
flouriſh'd in their Time; Arts and 


Sun- nine of their warm Influence; 
the Muſes and Graces attended them 
to the Throne, and vaniſh'd when 
they departed; as whatever was No- 
ble and Great at Rome, was owing 
to eAuguſtus Ceſar, ſo all that are 
illuſtrious at this Day among us in 
the nobler Sciences, had their Birth or 
Education under the auſpicous Star 
of Charles II. In ſhort, they both 
vanquiſh'd all Difficulties with the 
lame Felicity, and after long, peace- 
ful, and proſperous Reigns, dy d c- 
qually lamented by their Subjects. 
* Kkk 2 The 
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The only Difference between them 
was in Extent of Command, in the 
Greatneſs of Empire, and not of the 
Men om 1 251 
Buy what has been ſaid, the Rea- 
det may ſee the wrong and unjuſt 
Character the unworthy Author has 
given of this great Prince, and that 
no Virtue or Merit is out of the 
Reach of Malice. On this Occaſion 
to confirm in his Reader the Belief of 
what he has aſſerted, he concludes 
with renewing his Impiety, appealing 
once more 1 the God of Truth, 
and uſing his Name to defend the 
blackeſt and moſt egregious Falſ- 
hoods. 

We are now come to a Reign, 
in which, for ſome Reaſons, I ſhall 
be very reſerv'd and laconick. The 
Author here is ſafe in his Trenches, 
and cannot be attack'd without ma- 
nifeſt Danger. To battle him now is 
a kind of Tryal ordeal ; we muſt ſhut 
our Eyes, and to come at him paſs 

over 
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over burning Plow-ſhears. However, 
in Matter of Fact, if he pleaſes: to 
call it Noon, when the Sun is be— 
low the Horizon, tho' it may be too 
bold in plain Terms to ſay it is Night, 
we may venture to bring an Equati- 
on Table, and not be of both his 
Opinions, when he contradicts him- 
ſelt. He begins his Attack on this 
unfortunate Reign with a counterfeit 
Tenderneſs, which bodes no good to 
the unhappy Object of his Malice. 
The Writers of natural Hiſtory al- 
{are us, that there are certain terrible 
Animals, who always weep over the 
Prey they are going to devour. If it 
is ominous, as the Ancients belicv'd, 
to ſtumble at the Threſhold, we 
have no good Preſage of what is to 
come, and if he proceeds, as he be- 
gins in this Reign, the Reader may 
expect a noble Hiſtory; for he o- 
pens the firſt Scene with a moſt no- 
torious, and one of the leaſt ſup- 
portable Falſhoods in all his Book, 

of - . 
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P. 620. It was a heavy Solemni- 
* ty. Few Tears were ſhed for the 
former, nor were there any Shouts 
*« of Foy for the preſent King.” We 
will join Iflue with the Author, and 
ler all the Diſpute between us be de- 
cided by the Verity or Falſhood of 
this one Aſſertion. Tho' he is equally 
wrong in both, as to Fact; we ſhall 
not inſiſt on the Joy, which was as 

great as common Decency, after 
{uch' a Loſs, would permit; but as 
for the Grief, there never was ſuch a 
Scene of Woe in England: The 
Sorrow was ſo epidemical as not to 
diſtinguiſh Party: The Senſe of the 
Los fo general, that the meaner Sort 
of the People, as well as the richer, 
paid their Tribute to his Memory; 
there was ſcarce a Servant Maid be- 
twixt White-Chappel and Weſtminſter- 
Abby who was notin black Crape, the 
Womens Mourning at this Time, 
upon this Occaſion. For the Truth 
of this, we appeal to every * 
| ; ; O | 
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Woman now alive, who is old en- 
ough to remember ſo remarkable an 
Event. 

By this it is plain, that Dr. Bur- 
net deſign d to juſtify the Charac- 
ter that he has given of King Charles, 
by making Poſterity believe, that he 
was as little bcloy'd by the Age in 
which he liv'd, as he would hayc him 
be efteem'd by the Future. This 
muſt be his only View in denying a 
Scene of Grief ſo viſible, notorious, 
and univerſal, as to leave no Poſſibi- 
liry of eſcaping Obſervation; unleſs, 
by ſome peculiar Organization the 
; Senſes of chis good Biſhop ſo depend- 
ed on one another, as to make him 
unable to fee that Grief, which he 
could not fcel. 

P. 621. © The 1 of Hali- 
„fax had Reaſon to look on hnmſelf, 
« as in ill Terms with the Ning: $o 
in a private Audience, he made the 
beſt Excuſes he could for his Con- 
duct of late. The King 9 
Wasn & the 


_- pv. 
« the Diſcourſe, and . aid, that he 
** would forget every Thing that was 
* paſt, except his Behaviour in the 
* Buſineſs of the Excluſion.” My 
Lord Halifax had particularly} di- 
ſtinguiſh'd himſelf by ſupporting the 
Intereſt of the Duke in the Affair 
of the Excluſion, the Acknowledg- 
ment of which Service, by ſo fine a 
Turn ought to be recorded among 
the Apophthegms of Plutarch and 
the Ancients. The Author certainly 
was not himſelf, when he had the 
good Nature to communicate to us, 
an Anſwer ſo genreel, ſo gracious, 
and at the ſame Time ſo gratctul, 
as muſt ſer this Prince in ſo beauti- 
ful a Light, as we have no Reaſon 
to ſuppoſe that he cordially deſign d 
to place a. Man, whom in all other 
Reſpects he has treated with the laſt 
Injuſtice. 

F. 623. © Complaints came up 
from all the Parts of England of the 
Injuſtice and Violence us d in E- 
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t lectrons, beyond whatever had been 
* practisd in former Times. —— 
e They were neither e Men of Parts 
« or Eftates; ſo that there was no 
* Hope left of working on their Un. 
* derftandings, or making them ſee 
their Intereſt in not giving the 
* King all at once; moſt of them 
* were furious and violent, and 
5 * - to recommend = to 
„the Ning, by putting ever | 
in his pe Kee Thb A 10 th 
from Truth, that never were fewer 
Intrigues, leſs Management, or Com- 
petition in any Election of Members. 
The Party diſaffected at this Time 
were too weak to ſtruggle with the 
Torrent; beſides, they were ſo thun- 
derſtruck, and under ſuch a Conſter- 
nation in this Juncture, as to be glad 
to ſit ſtill, and compound to be quiet; 
they were juſtly afraid to revive the 
Memory, and by new Oppoſition a- 
waken the old Reſentment of their 

LII paſt 
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paſt Behaviour. In Regard to their 
Eſtates and Circumſtances, I muſt 
refer the Reader to the printed Lift 
of that Parliament, by which, if he 
knows the Gentlemen of Fortune 
and Quality in the reſpective Coun- 
ties in England, he will be able to 
judge of this Author's Integrity. 
This Parliament were good Subjects, 
when they had no Rcaſon to be diſ- 
ſatisfy d; and afterwards, as good Pa- 
triots, when they thought the Laws 
and Religion in Danger: The noble 
Stand that they then made, contra- 
dicts his Account of their Fury and 
Devotion to the Court; their being 
laid aſide, and afterwards diſſolv'd in 
Anger, abſolutely confute this Calum- 
ny. When the Actions of Men ſpcak 
ſo londly, there is no Need of Words 

to defend them. 
P. 637. For as the ſecular Court 
&* could not order hi Eccleſtaſtical 
* Habit to be taken from him.” It 
is 
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is remarkable, that the firſt Time 
he ſhews any Concern for the Pri- 


vilege and Intereſt of the Clergy, 


is in behalf of Dr. Oates; tho' it is 
a moot Point to this Day, whether 
he was cver canonically ordain'd 
or no; of which we believe there 
are no very  authentick Teſtimo- 
nials. | 
P. ibid. Speaking of Danger feld 
being whipp'd, he ſays, © But it had 
« 4 more terrible Concluſion. For 4 
& brutal Student of the Law, who 
% had no private Quarrel with him, 
% but was only tranſported by the 
i Heat of the Time, ſtruck him over 
« the Head with his Cane, as he got the 
s laſt Laſh. This bit him ſo fatalh 
«* that he dy d of it immediately.” The 
Truth of this Story is ſo peryerted 
in every Circumſtance, as will con- 
vince the Reader of the Author's Ta- 
lent in aggravating the Faults of the 
unfortunate, when not of his Party ; 
LIL 2 gs 
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as alſo how little we can depend on 
the narrative Part of this Hiſtory. 
He ſays that the Man, whoſe Name 
was France, ſtruck him as he got the 
laſt Laſh, and that he dy'd immedi- 
ately. In contradiction to thus, the 
Reader muſt know, that the Execu- 
tion of the Sentence was over, and 
Danger field brought back from Ty- 
burn in a Coach, which by ſome Ac- 
cident topp'd near Crqs- Inn, Fran- 
cis, who was a Student of that Houſe, 
unfortunately approaching the Coach, 
ungenerouſly inſulted a Man in that 
Condition, by asking him how he 
lik d his Morning Hear, or Words 
to that Effect: Upon which the Pri- 
ſoner hauk'd and ſpit in his Face ; 
Francis ſurpriz d and provok'd with 
this Affront, having a little Bamboe 
Cane in his Hand not bigger than 
the Tip of a Man's Finger, puſh'd 
it into the Coach, 1 unluckily 
thruſt the Ferrel into his Eye. 7 
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liv'd ſo long afterward in Newgate, 


as to cauſe a very great Debate a- 
mong the Surgeons, who attended 
the Coroner's ueſt, whether or 
no he dy'd of the Wound in his 
Eye, or of a Fever contracted by the 
Anguiſh and Pain of his Whippin 
Nevertheleſs, the poor Man ſuffer d 
the Rigour of the Law, tho it could 
not be ſuppos d, that with ſuch an 
Inſtrument, he could have any Deſign 
to kill. 

It not being convenient to encoun- 
ter his Politicks, we are oblig d 
more cloſely to obſerve his Mat- 
ters of Fact. When he gives an 
Account of the Murder of Liſſe, 
one of the Regicides, he is under a 
very great Miſtake in one Circum- 
Nance, if the other printed Accounts 
of that Matter which I have ſeen, 
are true. P. 648. But three deſ- 
perate Iriſhmen hoping to male 
their Fortunes by ſuch 4 Service, 

og} ths © went 
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4 ent thither and killd him as he 
« was going to Church, and being 
« zell mounted and ill purſu d got in- 
to France. The Perſons that kill'd 
Liſie at Lauſanne, retreated to the 
Boat that brought them, in which 
croſſing the Lake, they ſoon got out 
of the Dominions of that little State. 
One would haye thought that the 
Author who had been on the Spot 
ſhould have conſider d, that ſo moun- 
tainous a Country as Switzerland, 
was not the moſt proper for Horſe- 
men to make their Eſcape. By this 
Miſtake we may ſce, that a little 
more Judgment and Knowledge of 
Things were as neceſſary on one 
certain Occaſion, as a good Me- 
mory. 9 
P. 667. He call'd for many of 
& them and ſpoke to them very earneſtly 
« on that Subject in bu Cloſet ; up- 
&* on which the Term of cloſetting was 
« toſs d about. e Many of theſe 75 
9 * him 
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% him ver) flat and hardy Denyals: 
* Others, tho more ſilent, were not 
« yet leſs ſteady. So that, when af- 
ter à long Practice both of Threat- 
« ning and ill Uſage on the one 
Hand, and of Promiſes and Cor- 
* ruption on the other, the King ſaw 
* he could not bring them into a Com- 
« pliance, he at laſt difſolv'd the 
« Parliament. Here is a noble 
Picture of the ſubl imeſt Virtue in 
Men, whom the Threats of a Prince 
could not terrify, nor Promiſes of 
Rewards corrupt. How this agrecs 
with his Character of the ſame Men 
juſt before, Mankind ſhall judge; 
when p. 623. he was pleas'd to give 
us a different Idea ot theſe Gentle- 
men, by telling us that, * Aoſt of 
them were furious and violent, and 
c“ recommended themſelyues to the 
* King, by putting every Thing in 
* bis Power.” Such a Change in ſo 


ſhort a Time exceeded the greateſt 
9 89 0 Me- 
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 Meamorphofis in Ovid. I leave 
the Reader to his own Com- 


ment. 1 
P. 693. He ſaid he had been 
“nine Tears married, and never 
* had the Confidence to preſs this 
Matter on the Qnren, which he 
&« ſaid, I had now brought about eafily 
in 4 Day. What would have been 
Confidence in a Husband, muſt cer- 
tainly be ſome what more in Dr. Bur- 
net. I cannor imagine why he tells 
this Story, except it is to let us know 
that ſo wiſe and penctrating a Prince 
joynd in the fame Opinion of 
bis Modeſty with the reſt of the 
World. 

He now comes to the memora- 
ble Year 88, in which happen'd a 
very momentous Incident; on this 
he ſpends ſeveral Pages, in all which 
I ſhall not preſume to contradict 


him, but refer the Reader to a more 


unexceptionable Author, the famous 


„ 

Mr. Waliam Fuller, who has oblig d 
the World with a more pertinent, 
coherent, and plauſible Account of 
this Matter. As theſe two great Men 
abſolutely contradict one another, it 
is impoſſible that . ſhould be in 
the Right. I vill not prejudice or 
influence the Reader in behalf of 
Mr. Fuller againſt the Biſhop; but 
as they both ſtand upon an equal 
Foot of Credit with the greater Part 
of the World, fairly leaye it to his 
own Deciſion, which he will 
believe, the Prieſt, or the Lay- 
man. | 

P. 795. $ fhe went to Portſ- 
mouth, and from thence in a Man 
« of War over to France.“ Tho it 
is of no great Conſequence in what 
Port the Queen embark d; yer it 


ſhews the Negligence of this Wri- 
ter, and what little Care he took to 


be well inform'd in common Mat- 


ter of Fact. The Queen croſs d 
5 M m m the 
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the Thames from Whitehall to Lam- 
beth, where ſhe took Coach and went 
to Graveſend ; here ſhe embark'd on 
a Veſſel prepar'd for this Purpoſe, 
faild down the River and landed 
at Calais. I could give the Reader 
Inſtances of ſuch Miſtakes in every 
Page of this Reign, it it were ne- 
ceſſary to convince him more of this 
Author's repeated Falſhoods. If he is 
ſo erroneous in his own Times, and in 
Things of which he may be ſuppos'd 
to be a Witneſs, how little is he to be 
depended on in the remoter Scenes 
of his Book, where he cannot be 
contradicted. Beſide, the wrong 
Turns and Diſguiſes of Fact, the po- 
ſitive Aſſertions contrary to Truth ſo 
univerſally ſpread thro' this Book 
make me remember a Story of the 
famous Harry Killigrew, who had 
much more Wit than came to one 
Man's Share. This Gentleman be- 
ing ask'd what Relation he had to 


lying 
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lying Aligrew, pleaſantly reply'd, 
Hr, that u no Diſtinction in our 
« Family, we are all Lyars, my Fa- 
« ther was a Lyar, my Uncles were 
Hars, my Brothers were Lyars, 
and I myjelf am a very great Ly- 


- 


ar, but I ſuppoſe you mean my Cou- 
& fin Will, who never ſpoke one Word 
«* of Truth.” A Man may have 
Leave to be free with himſelf ; tho 
this was not true as to Fact, there 
having been a great many Perſons 
of Probity of that Family and Name, 
we muſt allow for the Extrava- 
gance of Wit and Humour. If 
this merry Story is applicable ta 
any Book now extant in the World' 
it is to this before us, in which 
without any Aggravation or Hyperbo 
le, we may boldly athrm, not to men- 
tion —4 and Miſtakes common 
to other Men, there are as many 
politive Untruths, and which the 
Author knew in his Conſcience to 
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be ſuch, as there are Pages in the 
Book, whoſe Number amounts to 
826. 

It is now high Time to draw 
to a Concluſion of this Work, in 
which I hope that I have given 
my Readers no Offence by exceed- 
ing the Bounds of Decency and 
good Manners, norwirhſtatiding the 
reat Provocations that he has gi- 
ven. Tam not aſham'd to be thought 
good natur d, and muſt therefore 
own, that when I have been o- 
blig'd to treat him with Severity, 
it was a Violence to my Inclina- 
tions, But if a Man will break 
thro” all the Fences of Decency and 
common Juſtice, make War upon 
Truth and Virtue, and thus run a 
Muck at Mankind, he muſt be diſ- 
arm'd regarded as mad, and be 
bound and chain'd like a Mad-man. 
An unfair Enemy has no Right to 
the Law of Arms, and can expect no 
45 fm more 
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more Quatter, than he himſelf has 
given. 

Here I am oblig d to leave him. 
tho' not for want of Matter; in that 
he is never deficient: But I have 
now brought him down to the Brink 
of the Revolution, a Sea too deep and 
dangerous for me to fathom. The ſecret 
Springs of that great Event, like the 
Fountains of Nj le, are * inſcrutable; 
Whirlwinds and Thurler forbid the 
Search of wag is too ſacred for our 
Speculation. ver, I flatter my 

ſelf that 1 hive ag ve hunced him 
down; and tho, Wea Fes, the harder 
he is preſt, and ce nearer to Death, 
he leaves a Scent much the ſtronger, 
he runs too rough Ground for me to 
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„ The" Yource of ow ho now 2 ae 
was unknown to the Ancients ; The Ax yptians ha 
ſuch an Opinion of the Sanctity of this River, that 
they thought the Gods would not permit his Head 
to be known. V. Herodotus, Juſtin, &c. fol 
Enid n Ol. 
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ſollow: The Reader will therefore 
excuſe my Cowardice, if I ſound a 
Retreat, and quit a Chace where the 
Neck is in Danger. | 


, ſaptens, finire memento. 
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